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1. Records of the Cape Colony, copied for the Cape Government 
from the Manuscript Documents in the Public Record Office, 
London, By G. McCall Theal, LL.D., Colonial Historio- 
grapher. Vols. I-V: 1795-1806. Printed for the Cape 
Government, 1897-1899. 

2. A History of South Africa. By G. McCall Theal. Vols, 
I-IV. London: Sonnenschein, 1883-1897. 

3. Compendium of the History and Geography of South Africa. 
By G. McCall Theal. Third edition, revised and enlarged. 
Lovedale Mission, S. A.; and London: Stanford, 1878. 

4, Paul Kruger en de Ophomst der Zuid-Afrikaansche Republiek. 
By J. F. Van Oordt. Amsterdam: Dusseau, 1898, 

5. Paul Kruger and His Times, By F. Reginald Statham. 
London is isher Unwin, 1898. 

6. The History of the Great Boer Trek. By the late Hon. 
Henry Cloete, LL.D. Third edition. London: John 
Murray, 1899, 


MIDST the turmoil of a foreign and civil war, the veteran 
historiographer of our distressful colony has been at 

work among the London archives, preparing the authentic texts 
of volume upon volume of the records of old colonial history. 
We are reluctant to appear ungrateful for the prodigious 
industry to which we owe the mass of information that is now 
before us. To transcribe, collate, and edit, with many needful 
translations, and finally to epitomise and index, single-handed, 
nine volumes, containing nearly five thousand pages, of State 
Paper texts, within the space of thirty months, is a remarkable 
feat. It is to be regretted, however, that the results of this 
magnificent undertaking were not available before the publica- 
tion of the last edition of Dr. Theal’s great work, in which 
certain English writers and our Continental crities generally are 
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able to find a justification of their undisguised sympathy with 
the cause of the Dutch settlers in South Africa. ~ 

We are ready to admit that the political influence of the 
historian is not a circumstance for which he can be held 
personally accountable. Dr. Theal’s historical method, his 
abundant references to original documents, his repudiation of 
the personal opinions of earlier writers, and oe gravity 
of his literary style, have naturally made his ‘ History’ the first 
authority upon all questions relating to the early polity of the 
English and Dutch settlements in South Africa. If the con- 
clusions which must be drawn from the historian’s impartial 
narrative are favourable or unfavourable to the contentions of 
one side or the other in the latest struggle for Imperial 
supremacy, that, it may be argued, is no concern of his. We 
may grant the argument, but we must add the stipulation that 
this presumption of the completeness, the accuracy, and the 
impartiality of the historian’s work shall be well founded. 

t must be observed, however, that at the time when the first 
edition of Dr. Theal’s ‘ History’ appeared, the documentary 
materials from which it was derived were not the only sources 
available ; and, more than this, that however admirable and 
unique their position amongst colonial archives, they did not 
even constitute the most complete or authentic collection, at 
least for the earlier history of the British occupation. It would, 
perhaps, be scarcely fair to ask why Dr. Theal did not from 
the first make use of the evidence of these London archives 
side by side with the muniments at Cape Town; but it is 
clearly necessary to distinguish between the authority of Dr. 
Theal’s work and that of the actual records, which he appa- 
rently failed to exhaust for the purpose of that work. To 
quote Dr. Theal’s ‘ History’ is one thing; to cite the authority 
of the records, upon which it is generally supposed to be 
based, is possibly another matter altogether. 

Dr. Theal has had an opportunity of expressing his opinion 
upon the evidence of these aden records, of which he has not 
availed himself. In the last published volume of his edition 
of the ‘ Records’ there appears what is described by the editor as 
a ‘Digest of all the documents in the Public Record Office, 
London, and in the archives of the Cape Colony, from 1795 
to 1806.’ Strange to say, the reader will not find a ‘digest’ 
of any documents at all. Dr. Theal’s ‘digest’ is in fact 
nothing more than a historical introduction of one hundred 
and fifty pages, which not only does not refer to the 
documents specifically, but probably does not take notice of 
more than a tenth part of the actual contents of these archives, 
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We shall by and by have occasion to note some striking 
examples of omission, which render the ‘ Digest’ nearly value- 
less to ‘the historical student. We can only conjecture that the 
editor’s original intention was to expand the Tables of Contents 
which he has prefixed to these volumes of London ‘ Records’ by 
incorporating with them a catalogue of the principal documents 
to be found at Cape Town. We venture to wish, for more than 
one reason, that this course had been adopted, For one thing, 
we should have been spared the uncoinfortable impression that 
this epitome of the ‘ Records’ is little more than a ‘ digest’ of 
Dr, Theal’s own ‘ History,’ without any correction or modifica- 
tion of facts or statements which, as we shall presently see, are 
not wholly warranted by these authentic documents. “ almost 
every paragraph we are able to recognise the actual words of 
the ‘ History,’ and everywhere the conclusions of the ‘ History’ 
have been closely followed, without any indication whatever 
that the purely personal opinions expressed in that ‘ History’ 
are intended to reproduce the evidence of the Colonial records 
preserved at Cape Town. 

We must further remark that, while an editor is entitled to 
found upon the records any opinion which seems to him 
legitimate, and to express that opinion in any form that is 
consistent with literary propriety, he is not entitled to read into 
the text of historical documents conclusions which are not 
found in the originals and which do not appear to be justified 
by the context. As an instance in point we may take the entry 
in Dr, Theal’s index, under the heading ‘ Conquest of the Ca 
Colony by Great Britain in 1795,’ which refers to the Stade. 
holder’s letter requiring the Dutch Governor to place himself 
under the orders of the English commanders, Of this letter 
we read that it ‘makes little impression, owing to its having 
been written in England’; but no such statement will be 
found in the text, although it will be found in Dr. Theal’s 
‘ History of South Africa.’ 

Now the use of an index, we submit, is to point to actual 
statements in the text, and therefore an imaginary statement 
interpolated in an index-entry really amounts to tampering 
with the text. Moreover, further examination of the ‘ Records’ 
shows us that the lettef in question was received with ‘the 
greatest unconcern’ by the Dutch Governor—just as he 
received every other communication of the English commander, 
‘with uncommon sang-froid.’ 

Unfortunately this uncharitable insinuation is not a solitary 
instance of Dr, Theal’s unfair interpretation of the actual 
records. Elsewhere he has found space for a long and minute 
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description of the naval mutiny at the Cape—which inevi- 
tably followed the outbreak at the Nore in 1797, and had no 
sort of influence upon colonial history—in order to draw a 
grotesque comparison, in the manner of Dr. Leyds, between 
the treatment of British sailors by their officers and that of the 
Hottentot servants by their Boer employers. When we find 

e after page filled with the irrelevant details of this mutiny, 
introduced for no other apparent reason than to damage the 
British case, we may fairly ask why, if the Admiralty records 
are to be pressed into the service of colonial history, the War 
Office despatches of the same period should have been wholly 
neglected. Amongst the latter there may be found several 
remarkable papers relative to the proposed expedition from 
the Cape, in this same year, 1797, against the Spanish 
possessions in South America, including the secret instructions 
of the Ministry to General Craik, the acting Governor. The 
incident is one of no small historical interest, in connexion 
with the failure of the later expedition of 1806-7, and has a 
great deal more to do with South African history than the 
naval mutiny. Yet Dr. Theal, intent upon the disparagement 
of the British régime in connexion with the mutiny, has entirely 
neglected these important despatches, which, as the Govern- 
ment Historiographer, he might have been expected to 
notice and describe. If Dr. Theal was not pre to 
modify the views expressed in his ‘ History’ in consideration 
of the evidence of these London records, we cannot help wishing 
that, instead of reproducing those views in a more aggressive 
shape in the introduction to his official edition of those records, 
he had been content with making his discoveries as complete 
as possible. We can scarcely believe that the interests of 
historical truth are likely to be advanced by the omission of 
material facts or by spiteful suggestions of unworthy motives, 
even at the expense, in the cause of impartiality, of the 
historian’s own countrymen. 

But if such methods of dealing with documents are calculated 
to shake our confidence in Dr. Theal’s statements, an examina- 
tion of his consistency will not induce us to place much trust 
in his historical judgment. Few of those who have been 
content to base their historical and political conclusions upon 
the uncompromising statements which abound in Dr. Theal’s 
‘History of South Africa’ are likely to be aware that in 
the first draft of that ‘ History,’ published before the out- 
break of the political disturbances which have divided the 
Cape Colony into two hostile camps, the same author ex- 
pressed diametrically opposite opinions upon almost all the 
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vexed questions of South African history. Such, however, is 
the case. In his ‘Compendium of the History and Geography 
of South Africa,’ of which a new and revised edition was 
published in 1878, Dr. Theal goes far beyond the stoutest 
modern apologist of the British case, and surpasses in the 
severity of his censure the sternest critic of the Dutch régime in 
South Africa. Even the apostasy of Mr. Cronwright Schreiner 
is not more startling than that of Dr. Theal. We do not wish 
to seek, and still less to suggest, a reason for Dr. Theal’s 
conversion to the Afrikander cause, but we may at least 
insist that the opinions of a historian, who is able to read the 
bulk of the evidence before him in two wholly different ways 
within the space of a few years, should be accepted with some 
reserve. Inthe preface to the first edition of his ‘Compendium’ 
Dr. Theal assures us that ‘free use has been made of any and 
every source of information that could be considered authentic.’ 
It is true that since 1878 he has engaged in further researches 
and that he has pointed out this fact in a note upon the 
‘Compendium’ which appears in the bibliography appended 
to the ‘History of South Africa.’ But, as we propose to 
show in the present article, the evidence of the colonial records 
and that of the still more authentic collection in the London 
archives do not by any means justify the author’s altered 
conception of the history of South Africa. What, then, is the 
reason, we may fairly ask, for so astonishing a change of view? 
The process of confronting Dr. Theal with his earlier self, and 
with his own original authorities, at several momentous epochs 
of South African history, is one earnestly to be recommended 
to the careful attention of those upon whom will rest in future 
the responsibility for the implicit acceptance of these fallacious 
conclusions. The modern school of writers upon South African 
history may be said to have been founded and maintained by 
Dr. Theal. It is interesting to trace the influence of his later 
writings, not only in the innumerable contributions to periodical 
literature which have recently appeared in our own country and 
abroad, but also in several works of a more important character. 
One of the best-known of these is the official ‘ History of the 
South African Republic,’ recently compiled by Mr. Van Oordt. 
This writer follows Dr. Theal’s conclusions without the 
slightest attempt at original investigation. He differs only 
from his author in the choice of a style more suitable to the 
taste of the ignorant and prejudiced audience to whom his book 
is addressed. A work on the same lines has been published 
still more recently in this country by Mr. Reginald Statham, 
with the title of ‘Paul Kruger and his Times,’ in the preface 
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to which the author ‘ most gratefully acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to Dr. G. M. Theal, who has kindly supplied the key to 
the true history of various matters conn with the South 
African Republic.’ 

We shall presently have occasion to take a glance into the 
store-house of historical facts which Dr. Theal has thrown open 
for the special consumption of writers like Mr. Statham and 
Mr. Reitz, who, in his ‘Century of Wrong,’ furnishes, with the 
earnest assistance of Mr. Stead, the most recent and flagrant 
example of the unintelligent and partial citation of historical 
records to suit the purposes of political agitation. 

As we should have expected, a comparatively small proportion 
of the voluminous texts of the colonial records prepared by 
Dr. Theal are found to bear directly upon the political problems 
which interest us to-day. Trade returns, official promotions, 
and the still more trivial scraps of news which Government 
House seems in all times to have thought necessary to transmit 
to Whitehall, occupy many hundred pages of this collection. 
Besides this routine business, however, we find a good deal of 
instructive and suggestive material in the Governors’ despatches 
and their enclosures. In the first place, we can ascertain with 
absolute precision the character of British colonial policy during 
the whole period of the successive conquests and the final 
occupation of the Dutch settlement. Secondly, we can estimate 
the corresponding sentiments of the settlers towards their new 
protectors, and we can trace the local growth of their national 
disaffection. Thirdly, we may find some remarkable evidence 
relating to the earliest phases of the native question. 

The records printed in the first volume of this collection 
cover the period of the British os tape te for the occupation 
of the Cape in the year 1795. These records are by no means 
exhaustive ; but Dr. Theal has given the texts of the most 
important documents which relate to the negotiations on this 
subject between the States-General and the English Government 
from 1793 to 1795. 

Already the allegiance of the Dutch colonists to their mother 
country had begun to sit lightly on their consciences. Imme- 
diately after his arrival at the Cape, the English commander 
reported that ‘by far the most numerous party’ amongst the 
inhabitants was ‘decidedly adverse to their present government, 
and, as it should seem, as little attached to the mother-country,’ 
and that these ‘ Boors’ have ‘adopted the chimerical idea of 
existing by themselves as an independent State.’ Nominally 
this party was attached to the French interest ; but with the 
appearance of the English on the scene it was content to await 
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the course of events, while the merchants and officials of the 
Dutch East India Company were naturally anxious to maintain 
at least a nominal allegiance to the House of Orange, upon 
which their own power and privileges depended. 

It was soon apparent that the English had no intention of 
subverting their liberties, of seizing their property, or of trans- 
porting them as convicts to New Holland. On the contrary, 
the settlers found themselves, for the first time, assured of 
absolute protection, of equal justice (so far as it could be 
obtained under their own ote of religious toleration, and of 
free trade, in place of the misgovernment of the corrupt 
oligarchy which was fast completing the ruin of the country. 

We do not propose to discuss the legality or justice of the 
British occupation of the Dutch Cape Colony in the year 1795. 
Such an occupation, even if it is to be regarded as a conquest, 
was fully justified by the relations which had been established 
between France and Holland. Dr. Theal sneers at this view ; 
but he reserves the full weight of his displeasure for those 
who venture to believe ‘that the Dutch people of South 
Africa were so impressed by the benefits they had received as 
to be more than willing to abandon their connexion with the 
Netherlands and become British subjects.’ * 

By way of controverting this monstrous proposition, Dr. 
Theal has summarised the results of British rule in South 
Africa during the first period of occupation in a characteristic 
passage :— 

‘In the colony itself the effect of the English administration 
was almost imperceptible. ... To produce an effect there must 
be a cause. Setting aside the few individuals within the official 
circle, what cause had the South African colonists in 1803 for 
attachment to Great Britain? They had not gained under her rule 
in freedom of speech, in freedom of movement, or to any great 
extent in freedom of trade. ... With a very large part of the 
country lying waste from the devastations of barbarian intruders . . . 
no one could say in truth that they had gained in protection... . A 
so-called senate... was a gain, but its power was extremely 
limited. That, the reform in the method of paying civil servants, 
relief from the irritating auction tax,. . . and the abolition of a few 
monopolies . . . surely did not form sufficient cause to turn the 
affections of the people from their own mother-country to another 
land where sympathy with them was entirely wanting.’ (‘ Digest,’ 
pp- 100-1.) 


We have quoted Dr. Theal’s summary of the negative 
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results of English rule at some length, because it forms a fair 
sample of the editor's method of interpreting historical texts. 
These do not admit of a sentimental interpretation: they are 
merely the medium of recorded facts, hard and dry, and 

ibly for that reason unpalatable. Let us see what these 
* Records’ tell us with regard to the state of the Dutch settlers 
under the beneficent rule of ‘their own mother-country.’ 


‘ By far the greater part of the farmers and of the inhabitants of 
the Town are bankrupts, the rest have their property under 
i and every individual looks forward to impending ruin.’ 
rds,’ i, 170.) 

‘ Acts of violence and injustice pass every day unnoticed, and the 
greatest crimes are committed with impunity.’ (Ibid., i, 170.) 

‘ Laws founded and framed on justice, and promulgated as soon as 
possible, are what they stand in need of.’ (Ibid., i, 175.) 

‘ The inhabitants would rather never have meddled with any dis- 
turbance if the taxes were not become intolerable, and if we had been 
able to suffer our country, which we love as ourselves, to be reduced 
to a state of poverty, hunger, and of wretched widows and orp 
and to become the prey to the barbarous heathens.’ (Ibid., i, 208.) 

‘It is a certain truth that very many of the inhabitants wear 
nothing but shcep-skins, as dressed by the Hottentots. This alone 
may suffice to give an idea of the state in which they must be.’ 
(Ibid., i, 264.) 


In striking contrast to the condition of things pictured in 
the above extracts appears the treatment which the colonists 
experienced at the hands of the nation whose ‘sympathy with 
them was entirely wanting.’ For evidence of this treatment it 
is enough to point to the admissions which the editor is 
constrained to make in other parts of his Introduction, in 
such terms as these :—- 


‘The whole tone of the instructions was favourable to the colonists, 
and indicated a liberal and benevolent disposition towards them. 
Oppressive monopolies were not to be permitted, all land-rents 
in arrear at the date of the conquest were remitted, liberty of 
conscience and the free exercise of public worship by all persons, of 
whatever creed, were allowed, torture on trial and barbarous modes 
of execution were abolished, and the strictest justice in every case 
was to be enforced.’ (‘ Digest,’ p. 24.) 


Nor must it be supposed that this single extract contains the 
whole of the editor’s admissions of the benefits conferred upon 
the colony during the first English occupation. He admits 
in favour of British rule what it would have been impossible 
to deny, and then, as though fearful to offend the open and 
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secret enemies of that rule, he hastens to add that these 
admissions really amount to nothing at all. 

We do not doubt that Dr. Theal framed his indictment of 
British policy with a strong conviction of the justice and 
propriety of his remarks, We fail, however, to understand 
why, upon practically the same evidence, he should have 
arrived at an entirely opposite conclusion in the following 
passage written a few years previously. 


‘The natives had well-nigh disappeared, and the whites in the 
interior were retrograding towards barbarism. A few slaves and 
a score of Hottentots were the only accessions to Christianity. 
Industry was discouraged and education neglected. Evil habits, 
which were hardly eradicated in the next generation, had been 
formed. ... Thus nothing could have been more beneficial to 
South Africa at the time than its falling under the power of the 
English.’ (‘Compendium,’ p. 145.) 

Writing of the second conquest in 1806, Dr. Theal says :— 

‘It was unquestionably to the advantage of the country that it 
fell again into the possession of Great Britain. . . . Under her rule 
absolute security was obtained, and at the same time none of the 


advantages enjoyed under the Batavian government were lost.’ 
(Ibid., p. 173.) 


Of the state of the colony previous to the British occupation 
he writes as follows in another work :— 
' ©With these exceptions, signs of progress are entirely wanting, for 
the last thirty years of the eighteenth century form the gloomiest 
period in the history of the colony.’ (‘Chronicles of Cape Com- 
manders,’ 1882, p. 385.) 


And again :— 
‘The people were obliged to submit to the rule of men who 
required the door to favour and even to justice to be opened with a 


golden key ; while in the outlying districts . . . the colonists were 
in a state little better than that of anarchy.’ (Ibid., p. 376.) 


We challenge Dr. Theal to produce the evidence on the 
strength of which he has seen fit to eat these words, and to 
assert that the colony gained little or nothing by its association 
with the British Empire. 

When the English expedition arrived at Cape Town in the 
summer of 1795, it found the colonists of the interior on the verge 
of a revolution provoked by the extortions of the monopolists 
who administered the government in the name of the States- 
General. The condition of the urban traders and of the 
upland farmers was deplorable. The staple commodities of 
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the country were charged with a heavy tax on production, in 
the shape of land rents due to the Government, and‘ an octroi 
collected at the city gates; but over and above this customary 
taxation the producer was harassed by impositions in the me 
of monopolies, which were fast destroying the importance of the 
Cape as an eastward port of call. The last blow was dealt to 
the prosperity of the settlement by the requisitions of the French 
and Spanish fleets, which were met by the issue of a worthless 
paper currency. For all this the colonial farmer, with little left 
to lose, might have continued to endure the burden of his task- 
masters but for a new departure in their scheme of paternal 
government. His means of livelihood were at the best 
precarious. Even if he was spared the exactions of the tax- 
gatherer, he would still be subject to the visitations of the 
locust-host, of the deadly cattle sickness, and of the marauding 
Kaffir. It was indeed commonly said that a man might one 
day be in easy circumstances and the next day find himself a 
beggar, compelled to dress in sheep-skins like a Hottentot, and 
even to sell his children into servitude for lack of means to feed 
them. But the Dutch farmer, who could view these losses 
almost unmoved, showed quite another temper in the face of the 
politic restraints which even his own countrymen were anxious 
to impose upon him in his relations with the native races. The 
native question was doubtless one which touched his very 
existence. Perhaps he felt instinctively that he had gone too 


was a dangerous policy, but it had the merit of consistency, 
His hand was against the heathen, and theirs was turned 
against him; but he indulged in no compunctions, and he was 
always on his guard. In course of time the savages lost their 
nerve in the face of this terrible and remorseless adversary, 
fleeing at the sight of him, or, with a fatalism remarked 
by English officials, submitting themselves to his yoke as a 
superior being. 

n another as warfare with the natives was highly 
profitable to the Dutch settler. Reference is made in one of 
the London documents to an enquiry held under the Dutch 
Government in 1793 by certain commissaries, assisted by the 
local officials, for the purpose of obtaining from the inhabitants 
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‘an accurate account of the cattle taken from them by the 
Caffres.’ We learn from this enquiry that— 

‘ the said Landdrosts found in the said accounts an amazing difference 
between the number of the cattle taken and that which those Inhabi- 
tants had really possessed, as the said Landdrosts found in the yearly 
accounts of the effects belonging to the said inhabitants of the 
same year 1793 the number of their cattle to amount to 8004, 
whereas the number of cattle given in as taken by the Oaffres 
amounted to 65,327.’ (‘ Records,’ i, 497.) 


At the same time we are told that— 


‘the positive orders of the Government were not to attack the Caffres, 
but to promote peace and tranquillity between them and the inhabitants 
by mild and gentle means ; and to protect the Hottentots against the 
oppressions and violence which they continually suffered from the 
Boors.’ (‘ Records,’ iv, 286.) 

It is at least a historical fact that the people of Graaff Reinet 
expelled the landdrost who attempted to carry out these 
instructions. 

Here is their own explanation of the matter :— 


‘That the district would partly have been lost to the inlandish 
enemy by his perverse direction, if we had not prevented it betimes 
by stopping the transgressions of the said enemies, as we are daily 
busy to chase the Caffres from our district.’ (‘ Records, i, 209.) 


The landdrost’s version is somewhat more explicit :— 

‘I then employed all means . . . to convince the inhabitants . . . 
that it was to their real interest to live in peace with the Caffres, but 
in vain. They longed for nothing so much as to attack the Caffres 
again and to profit by new troubles.’ (‘ Records,’ iv, 286.) 


Having assembled in arms and expelled their landdrost, the 
Boers of Graaff Reinet, who had other and juster grievances 
against the Dutch Government, proceeded to declare themselves 
‘independent.’ This revolution took place shortly before the 
arrival of the English forces, but as soon as the occupation of 
the colony was effected the insurgents professed their readiness 
to accept the ‘orders’ of the English commander. This grati- 
fying assurance was coupled with an urgent demand for gun- 
powder and lead. ‘It has not yet pleased Providence,’ they 
explained, with pious gravity, ‘to extirpate from this colony the 
rapacious Bosjemen.’ * 

It did not take long for the new Government to discover the 
true state of affairs, Its position was a very anxious one, in 
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view of an imminent attack upon the weak English garrison 
by the combined fleets of France and Holland. To promise 
security and prosperity to the mercantile community was a 
simple and effectual means of gaining its goodwill, but to stand 
between the provincial Boers and their native victims was to 
court a certain and a dangerous rebellion. To their honour 
the English Governor and his advisers did not hesitate for a 
moment. They appointed as landdrost of Graaff Reinet an 
ex-officer of the Dutch colonial army, a man ‘of honour and 
integrity, unconnected with every party, and desirous only to 
render his duty compatible with the happiness of all.’ His 
instructions however were incompatible with the pretensions of 
the colonists, and he was received with distrust, which ripened 
into open rebellion, complicated by the horrors of a native 
rising. This was the famous insurrection of Graaff Reinet, in 
1799, the precursor of a long series of Dutch insurrections and 
Kaffir wars, and it was undoubtedly caused by the firm attitude 
of the Government upon the native question. This policy is 
very well expressed in General Craik’s reply to the grievances 
of the Boers in 1796 :— ’ 


*I do most positively enjoin you to abstain from every act of 
hostility or injury to the Caffres. . . . It is the Province of Govern- 
ment and not of individuals to determine on peace or war, and it is 
the determined resolution of that of the King not to enter into the 
latter except in case of the clearest aggression and hostile intentions 
on the part of the Caffres, It is equally the firm intention of the 
Government to repress and punish every act of violence on the part 
of any of the inhabitants which, by provoking the resentment of the 
Caffres, may lead to hostility.’ (‘ Records,’ i, 504.) 


These were the views of a Governor who, according to 
Dr. Theal himself, was ‘ highly respected, even by Dutchmen, 
and whose rule was ‘just without being severe.’ Not less 
emphatic was the opinion of General Francis Dundas, who had 
more especially in view the condition of the Hottentots :— 


‘Every impartial spectator is convinced that the present condition 
of the Hottentots is deplorable. . . . From the want of energy in the 
old Dutch Government in their conduct towards the remote Settlers, 
they are at present a very licentious race of men; but a steady 
conduct on our part, with impartial justice between them and the 
Hottentots, showing them that they are and must be amenable to 
the laws when guilty, will no doubt preserve the future tranquillity 


of the country.’ (‘ rds,’ iii, 67.) 


It is unnecessary to multiply instances from these records in 
order to prove that from the first the British Government 
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pursued a policy of protection and conciliation towards the 
native races, and that the condition of many of the latter was 
indeed ‘deplorable.’ The policy of the British Government is 
no doubt open to a good deal of unfavourable criticism. It is 
certain that the early Governors were unduly optimistic as to 
the immediate results of their conciliatory measures, but at least 
they did not allow those measures to be set at naught by the 
restless spirits on either side of the frontier. Unhappily their 
stern but just rule gave place, under the influence of reformers 
and philanthropists in high places, to a timid policy, which 
was appreciated neither by the colonists nor by the natives. 
Patrols disappeared and passes became superfluous; the Kaffir 
roamed at will, thieving as he went, and once more the farmers 
raised commandoes and pursued the hue and cry with fire and 
shot throughout the upland kraals, only to suffer in turn the 
savage reprisals of native warfare. Then at last the Govern- 
ment intervened, a new frontier was proclaimed, patrols and 
passes were restored—and as quickly removed with the next 
paroxysm of sentimentality. The true remedy for this chronic 
disease was to be found in the isolation of the disturbed districts. 
Unfortunately this simple expedient was prohibited by the 
expense which it involved. The position therefore was a dead- 
lock ; but whilst the officials and farmers were fighting over the 
native’s body, the missionary stepped in and claimed his soul, 

In the present day we are apt to regard the patient civilisa- 
tion of the native races as a policy the wisdom of which is 
beyond reasonable doubt. The time has long gone by since it 
was thought justifiable to use the more tractable as beasts of 
burden, and to pursue and destroy, like dangerous animals, such 
as had not yet ventured to place themselves in our power. We 
no longer hesitate to accord to these swarthy fellow-subjects 
the common liberties of Englishmen in the security of their 
persons and property, and even, when these are due to them, 
the higher privileges of citizenship. ‘Thus we sometimes forget 
that the emancipation of the native races in South Africa 
formed the subject of bitter contention for nearly three genera- 
tions after the British occupation. 

Following in the footsteps of the good Moravian Brethren, 
the English missionaries began their labours in the colony in 
the year 1799. Their progress at first was slow, and for many 
years their attention was confined to the Hottentots, That 
they found these people in a condition which éxcited the 
compassion and indignation of every Englishman who visited 
the colony, and that by their persistent exertions they were able, 
within the space of thirty years, to raise them to the position 
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of free labourers, and even of peasant proprietors, are facts that. 


can scarcely be disputed. Unfortunately the intolerance and 
vanity of many of the Society’s emissaries, in their relations 
both with the Colonial Government and with the Dutch settlers, 
are only too evident in the controversial literature of that time, 
and have done much to discredit a good cause ; but, when all is 
said, the fact remains that they saved a whole race that was 
surely doomed to extinction, and, at the same time, solved a pro- 
blem which had baffled statesmen and Governors, by converting 
a class of bestial and predatory savages into useful subjects. 
It is an old saying that the Englishman, when he sets about 
lanting a settlement, first of all builds an exchange, that the 
renchman builds a theatre, and the Portuguese a church; but the 
native, who has once experienced the blessings of civilisation, 
when he returns to his own people forthwith builds a school. 
By educating the natives the English missionaries gave them, 
in addition to a somewhat faint glimmering of morality, a keen 

reception of their own interests. But in so doing they 
incurred the bitter resentment of the colonists, who did not 
hesitate to trace most of their troubles—and a good deal of their 
stolen cattle—to the mission station. Dr. Theal seems to have 
inherited their views. To say that he has a very poor opinion 
of missionaries would be going too far. It would seem that he 
does not object to missionaries in general, but only to English 
missionaries. This distinction is very clearly marked in the 
long analysis of the journal or report of Commissioner de 
Mist’s tour of inspection, when the colony was restored to the 
Dutch in 1803, which is given in the editor’s ‘ Digest.’ 

After visiting the Moravian mission, where they ‘had a 
difficulty in finding words to express their pleasure and satis- 
faction with what they saw,’ the officials proceeded to the 
London Society’s station, which, we are told, was found in a 
state of indescribable squalor and disorder. 


‘More with a view of keeping the Hottentots out of mischief than 
with any expectation of this institution becoming useful, the Com- 
missioner-General made a small grant of money from the Colonial 
Treasury towards the funds of the place, and added to the gift some 
sensible advice.’ (‘ Digest,’ p. 112.) 


As this document, which is cited in the editor’s ‘ Digest,’ does 
not appear in the text of the edition of the London ‘ Records,’ 
we must conclude that the original is preserved at Cape Town, 
although, as usual, we have no indication whatever of the fact. 
Is it possible, however, that the words which we have italicised 
are only Dr. Theal’s own attempt to explain away the grant 
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referred to? The ‘History of South Africa, Dr. Theal has 
somewhere told us, ‘cannot be written without close study of 
the manuscript records in the Government Offices in Cape 
Town.’ We do not doubt the closeness of Dr. Theal’s studies, 
but we could sometimes wish for a fairer interpretation of the 
original authorities, Without any study of archives, an 
impartial reader of Dr. Theal’s ‘digest’ of Mist’s report will 
probably discover in it marks of exaggeration and prejudice, 
and he need go no further than a printed Blue-book to discern 
the cause. In the report of Thomas Bigge, one of the most 
experienced and upright Commissioners ever employed by a 
Government, we read on this very subject :— 


‘Much of the opposition that was shown by the Dutch Govern- 
ment... arose from the national jealousy of the sources from 
whence he [the English missionary] derived his pecuniary support, 
and of the friendly feeling which the Hottentots under his care had 
always manifested towards the English Government.’ 


It is somewhat of a relief, however, to ascertain that Dr. Theal 
has not always entertained this unfavourable opinion of the 
London missionaries, for in his ‘Compendium’ (p, 167) he 
gives another version of the documentary narrative of the 
Dutch Commissioner’s tour, in which nothing appears to the 
disadvantage of the Society; on the contrary, we learn that 
Mr. de Mist ‘ assisted them to the utmost of his power.’ 

Still more interesting is the contrast: between Dr. Theal’s 
earlier and later views upon the more serious phases of the 
native question. Indeed, we sometimes meet in the ‘Com- 
pendium’ with comments upon the inhumanity of the Boers 
expressed with a degree of warmth for which we fear that the 
author of the ‘ History of South Africa’ must have many times 
had cause to blush. One passage is as follows :— 


‘These [domestic “servants”] were obtained by compelling 
Hottentots and Bushmen to take service, and very cruel measures 
were resorted to for this purpose. The natives were hunted down by 
commandos in a mannner which must ever leave a stigma upon the 
memory of the frontier colonists of last century. The usual course 
of proceeding was for a farmer to complain to the landdrost that 
his cattle had been stolen... . The farmers of the district were 
then called together and proceeded to attack the nearest kraals. No 
mercy was shown to adults, but the children were spared to be 
parcelled out as servants.’ (‘ Compendium,’ p. 116.) 


There was, however, one result of this attitude of the Dutch 
settlers towards the native races which neither Governor nor 
missionary was able to foresee. It paved the way for a great 
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movement, intended to solve the native question once for all 
by the stern device of self-expatriation. 

The causes of the Great Trek of the year 1837 have been 
the subject of incessant controversy. If it was due—as is often 
asserted—to the insecurity of life and property consequent on the 
unwise countenance given by the Government to the natives, 
the wonder is that it was deferred for so many years, On 
Dr. Theal’s own showing the position of the Dutch farmers 
in 1837 could scarcely have been worse than it was in 1799. 
As we have seen, the perverse view of the situation taken by 
the colonial Government, whether English or Dutch, in the 
early period was this: that these frontier farmers ‘too often 
provoked the natives’ by acts of wanton aggression in defiance 
of repeated edicts, and that they were suffering the consequences 
of their own imprudence. We are far from insisting that in 
the later period the farmers were the sole aggressors, or that 
their position would not have been one of serious danger 
without the protection of the Government, which was not 
always efficient. After all, however, they were reaping as they 
had sown; and the real cause of their defenceless state was 
their own political disaffection towards the Government which 
had prevented them from pursuing what they conceived to be 
a more excellent plan. As Dr. Theal has justly remarked, in 
his unconverted days :— 


* There was much that was good in their character, and they were 
decidedly free from prominent vices. But with regard to the black 
man their opinions were at variance with those of enlightened men 
of our day. In their eyes he was an inferior being who ought to be 
kept in subjection to a white master. Neither they nor their fathers 
considered it a sin to disregard native rights when those rights 
interfered with the white man’s prosperity.’ (‘ Compendium,’ p. 231.) 


It is therefore a matter of some importance to ascertain 
Dr. Theal’s later opinion as to the actual cause of the extreme 
step taken by the emigrant farmers of the next generation. 
He observes that there are two theories of the emigration :— 


‘The first is that it was really nothing more than a continuation 
of what had been going on since the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. This is incorrect.’ (‘ History,’ iv, 90.) 

‘The other theory’ (he continues) ‘is that of most people in 
England, that the movement was due to an objection of the Dutch 
colonists to the freedom of the slaves. This is equally incorrect.’ 
(Lbid., p. 91.) 


In this instance Dr. Theal is not content with a mere assertion. 
He offers what he regards as conclusive evidence, from the slave 
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records of the colony, in support of his statement. His argu- 
ment is as follows. On the abolition of slavery in the Ca 
Colony there were in the districts nearest to Cape Town nearly 
thirty-three thousand slaves, whilst in the more remote districts 
there were not many more than six thousand slaves. But 
over ninety-eight per cent. of the emigrants came from the 
outlying districts, Therefore the abolition of slavery could 
not have been the cause of the Great Trek. 

‘Nothing’ (says Dr. Theal) ‘that can be said or written can 
be more conclusive than these figures’: * and his conclusion has 
been selected for especial admiration by Mr. Reginald Statham, 
who remarks that Dr. Theal ‘lucidly disposes’ of several mis- 
representations of the historical origin of the Great Trek, 
proving that ‘it was not founded on any objection to the freeing 
of the domestic slaves.’ t 

We might almost be content with referring Mr. Statham to 
the earlier dictum of his great authority, which insists that the 
emigrants were— 


‘ dissatisfied with all the recent acts of the British Government with 

to the Colony, more particularly with the elevation of the 
Hottentots, the restoration of the ceded territory to the Kaffirs, and 
the emancipation of the slaves.’ (‘Compendium,’ p. 231.) 


It is perhaps unfortunate that Mr, Statham did not select this 
earlier version of the matter, since it is not difficult to show 
that Dr. Theal’s later argument is founded on misleading 
premises, 
In the first place, it will be evident that the total number of 
slaves given here by Dr. Theal as more than 39,000, does not 
with the accepted total of 35,745 for the Cape Colony, 
he explanation is that a large number of non-effective slaves 
were, by general consent, immediately wiped off the lists, and 
should be omitted trom any statistical calculation, Dr. Theal, 
however, has added these in, and has thus inflated the return 
in order to suit his own argument, since the larger the total 
of the slaves, the greater appears to be the disparity of the 
returns from the outlying districts. We cannot allow that this 
arrangement of the figures is unintentional, as in the corre- 
sponding passage of his ‘Compendium’ and in the preceding 
volume of his ‘ History’ Dr, Theal has given the normal figures. 
But this is a small matter, The serious error which underlies 
Dr. Theal’s argument consists in his regarding the mere 
numerical total of slaves emancipated as an infallible test of the 


‘History of South Africa,’ iv, 92, + ‘Paul Kruger,’ p. 18. 
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slave-owner’s grievance, without considering their distribution, 
or their relative value to the slaveholder. In the southern 
districts slave-labour was accumulated in a few hands, the 
trades and mansions and tillage farms of these districts 
commonly employing as many as forty slaves in single owner- 
ship. In the frontier districts, on the other hand, the number 
of slaves on each holding was comparatively small, but a far 
larger proportion of the white inhabitants were slave-holders. 
Moreover, owing to the sparseness of the white population, slave 
labour was more essential to the frontier farmer; while it was 
obviously far easier for him than for the more civilised inhabi- 
tant of a long-settled district to trek away into the wilderness, 
These considerations seem to go a long way towards explaining 
the contrast between the number of slaves and that of emigrants 
in the southern and the frontier districts, respectively, on which 
Dr. Theal builds so weighty a conclusion. It is certainly 
remarkable that Dr. Theal, who has brought out the difference 
of slave-distribution very clearly in his ‘Compendium,’ should 
have deliberately ignored it in his ‘ History,’ for the purpose of 
a purely political argument which disregards both historical 
precedent and probability. 

A much fairer test than the number of slaves is surely to be 
found in the distribution of the individual claims for com- 
pensation. In the urban districts the total number of these 
claims appears to have been small in proportion to the popula- 
tion, while the number of slaves in each case is relatively high. 
In the frontier districts, however, exactly the opposite conditions 
obtained, so that the loss of the frontier farmer was more widely 
distributed, and the grievance more generally felt. The figures 
indeed would be quite remarkable if they were worked out on 
the basis of sietiaien, As it is, they may be taken to bear 
something like the following proportions :— 

1. Total number of claims in the Cape Colony, 6334. 

2. Total number of claims in the emigrants’ districts, 1555. 

It appears then that approximately one-fourth of the whole 
number of claims emanated from these thinly peopled districts. 
It was indeed a population of small slave-holders. In Graaff 
Reinet alone there were five hundred and forty claims, or more 
than in any other single division of the Cabay: with the 
exception of a portion of Stellenbosch. Now Dr. Theal has 
himself described the importance of the famous ‘ Resolutions of 
Graaff Reinet’—which were adopted at the time when (as he 
puts it) ‘the torture inflicted upon the slave-holders was so 
acute’—as a possible compromise for emancipation. If a 
meeting of the local slave-holders could take the lead in this 
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matter in the year 1826, how can Dr. Theal ignore their 
interest therein a few years later? 

It has been suggested as a probable explanation of the 
comparatively small number of slaves held by the individual 
farmers in the frontier districts that these settlers were able to 
command the labour of hordes of predial serfs, the Hottentots 
and Kaflirs, who were neither bought nor sold, but whose 
condition was scarcely less than servile. An idea of the extent 
of this employment, before the remedial legislation which pre- 
ceded the emancipation itself, may be formed from an official 
return of the year 1801, which gives the population of Graaff 
Reinet as twelve thousand, of whom seven thousand were 
Hottentot ‘ servants,’ without including one thousand six hundred 
more who had been ‘ destroyed ’ in the recent disturbances.* 

But after all is it worth while disproving what the leaders 
of the emigrants admitted themselves? Here are their own 
words :— 

‘We complain of the severe losses which we have been forced to 
sustain by the emancipation of our slaves and the vexatious laws 
which have been enacted respecting them.’ f 


Can words be plainer than these? But apart from this plain 
statement the fact was notorious at the time, and it was even 
remarked with surprise that some were emigrating who were 
not slave-holders at all. It seems then that in his anxiety to 
shield his clients from the odium which attaches in the present 
day to the traditions of slavery, Dr. Theal renounces on their 
behalf opinions which they notoriously held and which they 
ostentatiously expressed. 

A very different tone pervades the series of colonial lectures 
which were delivered some fifty years ago by Judge Cloete 
before the Literary Society of Pietermaritzburg. The author of 
these charming essays was of Dutch descent, but this was no 
bar to his advancement in the English service. After filling 
several important offices, he was appointed in 1843 High 
Commissioner for Natal, which when the last of these lectures 
was delivered, in the year 1855, was in a fair way to settle down 


.as a British colony. Mr. Cloete was exceptionally qualified, 


by his Dutch descent and colonial proclivities, to address such 
an audience, and the several events which led to the Great 
Trek were within his personal knowledge. For this reason 
perhaps the author lays the train of these events after the year 


* ‘Records,’ iii, 427. 
+ Manifesto of the Emigrant Boers, dated 22nd January, 1837, and published 
in the ‘Grahamstown Journal’ of 2nd February, 1837. - 
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1813, although a study of the older colonial records would have 
indicated, as we have seen, a date considerably earlier. 

The story of the rebellion of 1815, caused by the death of a 
farmer in resisting the execution of a warrant, is told by 
Mr. Cloete and by Dr. Theal in much the same words; and 
the facts of the case have never been disputed. Neither of 
these writers, however, has placed the case in a clear light by 
reference to its local environment. Mr. Cloete, indeed, has 
laid stress upon the vexatious prosecutions of the frontier 
farmers before a new-fangled tribunal, but it would now be 
admitted that this circuit of the justices of the High Court 
through the distant provinces of the interior was a much 
needed reform. The local magistrate, at least, was able to 
testify to the improvement which this Court had effected by 
checking the ‘wanton and atrocious conduct of the ignorant 
and half-savage Boers of the frontier’ towards their slaves and 
Hottentot servants. 

Now, according to Dr. Theal, these outrages existed only in 
the imagination of the missionaries, and were cruel libels upon 
the ‘respectable families of the frontier.’ Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the authentic records of several cases during this period 
prove that the most atrocious cruelty was not regarded as 
incompatible with the highest respectability. We will cite two 
such cases which were established on appeal.* In one of these 
a farmer named Van Reenen was convicted of the manslaughter 
of a slave under circumstances of almost inconceivable barbarity. 
The slave was at work upon the land when he was observed to 
‘stagger’ and fall. The overseer, an infirm old man, having 
failed to ‘get him up’ with the aid of a switch, sent for his 
master, who hastened to the spot armed with a sjambok, At 
the sight of the sjambok the wretched creature strove to rise, 
Having exhausted the resources of the sjambok, Van Reenen 
sent for ‘the paarde-streng’ (trace), which was apparently a 
favourite instrument of torture, and when this arrived he 
applied it with such success that the slave was at last got up, 
only to stagger and fall once more. A fresh beating followed, 
and, when the day’s work was ended, a formal flogging was 


performed in the kitchen, until, as the servants deposed who 


held the victim in position, ‘the blood flew in our faces and we 
were obliged to turn our heads aside.’ Then the sufferer’s 
wounds were washed with the juice of bitter figs and he was 


* See ‘Cape Town Gazette,’ No. 352, and Governor Sir J. F. Cradock’s 
comments on these cases in his despatch of 15th April, 1814, The texts of the 
cases will be found in the enclosures. (‘R, O. Cape, , 


48 and 44.) 
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dragged to the forge, where irons were welded on his limbs. 
Finally he was slung on a beam with his head and side only 
touching the ground. After remaining in this position for 
some time he was taken down and locked in the ‘slave-house,’ 
where he was found cold and dead. On hearing the news Van 
Reenen ordered him to be buried and complained that he had 
had bad luck that day: first he had lost a horse and now a 
slave. When his victim’s body was exhumed it was found to 
be covered with ‘ violent contusions’ which, according to the 
medical evidence, must have been inflicted ‘in a manner dis- 
graceful to human nature.’ Even when convicted of these 
atrocities, Van Reenen showed no sign of remorse, but addressed 
a memorial to the Government urging that the ‘ignominious 
punishment’ of imprisonment would cause him ‘to suffer in his 
honour and reputation,’ and would leave a reproach on his 
family, ‘ not of the meanest in the town.’ 

The second case is even more appalling in its revelation of 
utter callousness. Here another farmer, named Cloete, was 
convicted on the clearest evidence of the murder of a Hotten- 
tot girl, It seems that whilst hunting in company with a 
Hottentot retainer, he surprised a little native girl. Ears of 
corn were strewn upon the ground, and the child confessed that 
her mother had taken these from the corn-fields and had now 
gone down to the river to quench her thirst. Cloete, having 
compelled the girl to track her mother’s footsteps, came upon 
the marauder ‘ sitting upon a hillock on the side of a river with 
a little child in her lap.’ The Dutchman ordered his Hottentot 
servant to shoot the woman, but the fellow refused, fearing to 
injure the child. His master then approached his victim, who 
held her hands over her eyes, and shot her through the head. 
In the course of an appeal, Cloete’s Dutch advocate persisted 
that his client was justified in killing with impunity such a 
‘useless monster’ as a Hottentot girl—‘a creature not worthy 
to tread the earth; an animal in the shape of a person.’ With 


_ crimes like these upon the record can we wonder that the 
justices and magistrates of the Crown were determined to 


enforce the law throughout the frontier districts ? 

Let us now return to the case which was to exert such a 
lasting influence upon the relations of the English and Dutch 
inhabitants of the Cape Colony. A farmer of Graaff Reinet, 
named Frederik Bezuidenhout, who was charged with gross 
cruelty to a Hottentot servant, had refused to appear before the 
local Court, the assessors of which were his own countrymen. 
As he was known to be of a violent and lawless disposition, 
and had openly threatened to shoot any process-server, no 
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attempt was made to compel his attendance. When the justices 
came round on circuit the matter was reported to them and 
they gave directions that a warrant should be served upon 
the accused. The steps that followed are most inaccurately 
described by writers like Mr. Statham, who fail to bring out the 
point, which is mentioned by Dr, Theal, that, before recourse 
was had to the military assistance sanctioned by the Court, 
several applications were made to the local field-cornets to — 
afford protection to the officer in the usual way by the presence 
of armed burghers.* The cornets, however, evaded their duty, 
and the soldiers were called in. These were a detachment of 
the Cape Regiment—Hottentots who had been trained to arms, 
like our own Indian sepoys, under the old Dutch Company, 
and kept on foot ee English officers by the British 
Government. The discipline and efficiency of these ‘ Pandours’ 
were admirable, but Dr. Theal frequently deplores their employ- 
ment against the Dutch rebels, although he has no objection 
whatever to their employment in 1795 and 1806 against the 
British. Bezuidenhout himself was known to be supported by a 
band of Kaffirs, and he was actually accompanied by two armed 
Hottentots. The trio opened fire upon the soldiers, and after a 
desperate resistance the Dutchman was shot by a sergeant in 
self-defence. His funeral was made the occasion for an anti- 
British agitation. The farmers met and swore ‘to expel the 
tyrants.’ Assistance was sought from the Kaffirs, who wisely 
held aloof. The rebels were pursued by the troops and loyal 
burghers and surrendered after a skirmish. Jan Bezuidenhout, 
the ringleader, offered the same fierce resistance that had cost 
his brother’s life. This is how Dr. Theal has described his 
martyrdom ’ :— 

‘He was an illiterate frontier farmer . . . who knew nothing of 
refinement after the English town pattern. His code of honour, too, 
was in some separ different from that of modern Englishmen, but 
it contained at least one principle common to the noblest minds in 
all sections of the race to which he belonged—to die rather than do 
that which is degrading. And for him it would have been un- 
utterably degrading to have surrendered to the Pandours. Instead 
of doing so he at them.’ (‘ History,’ iii, 193.) 


The poor Pandours, who only did their duty, are not com- 
memorated in this eloquent fashion. A single sentence is 
enough for them, and that a short one: ‘One Hottentot was 
killed.’ 

Six of the prisoners were condemned to be hanged, and the 
rest to suffer various terms of imprisonment. These sentences 


* ‘Blacks, Boers, and British,’ p. 94, 
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cannot be regarded as barbarous, or even harsh, according to 
the standard of that age. We may regret the necessity for the 
death sentences, but we may fairly doubt whether the Govern- 
ment lost a golden opportunity of conciliating the disaffected. 
On turning to Dr. Theal’s ‘Compendium’ for further informa- 
tion on this point we find there no extenuation of these ‘ treason- 
able practices.’ In Dr. Theal’s earlier judgment, on a question 
which has not been further elucidated by his later researches, 
there was no room for mercy :— 

* The Government felt that it was necessary to show these le, 
80 long accustomed to anarchy, that they must be obedient to the fiw. 
and that mercy in such cases as this could not be granted.’ (p. 181.) 


Mr. Cloete, who makes some very temperate reflections on 
this subject, merely vouches for the fact that these executions 
left an ‘indelible impression’ upon the Boers; he observed 
with regret that the Boers were henceforth impervious to all the 
efforts of the Government ‘to give them the enjoyment of the 
utmost share of rational liberty in all their political institu- 
tions.’ They could, they assured him thirty years after the 
event, ‘never forget Slachters Nek.’ Even so late as 1883 the 
late Sir Bartle Frere, in a paper read before the Royal Historical 
Society, informed his hearers that the sentence ‘is to this day 
regarded by many Dutch farmers as a judicial murder, and 
the men executed are spoken of as martyred patriots.’* What 
can conciliation avail with such a spirit! 

We have emphasised the importance of this native pst 
because we believe that it will be found to cover nearly every 
cause that has been assigned for the movement known as the 
Great Trek. We dare even venture to assert that at the date 
of the Trek itself no other cause was generally recognised. 
The modern tendency to obscure this plain issue has, we 
think, received its chief support from the later writings of 
Dr. Theal, blindly followed by those little authors who are well 
pleased to use the historian’s reputation as an wgis to cover 
their own shortcomings both in knowledge and judgment. In 
one aspect, then, the Great Trek marks a crisis in South African 
history that was long deferred and is not even yet passed, whilst 
in another aspect it opens up a new period of liberty and 
progress. As a justification of the more hopeful view we ma 
once more cite the invigorating arguments of Dr, Theal’s 
‘ Compendium’ :— 

‘This period marks a great ppm ps in South African history. 
The abolition of the commando-reprisal system and the emancipation 


* *R, Hist. Soc. Trans.,’ N.S8., iv, 240, 
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of the slaves were measures of incalculable benefit to the community. 
As a. as those systems endured, moral progress was impossible. 
When they were destroyed, men acquired clearer and juster views of 
their duties and responsibilities’ (p. 232). 


Another reflection will perhaps occur to the student of these 
times, and that is a somewhat serious one. 

Whilst the colonists of other nations were fighting for the 
security of their persons and property or the free exercise of 
their religion, and whilst those of other territories of the British 
Crown were engaged in an arduous constitutional struggle for 
a@ representative government or some other privilege which was 
associated in their minds with the idea of political liberty, the 
Boers were mainly intent on claiming the right to keep their 
weaker fellow-subjects in a state of bondage. Their Governors 
in fact were ‘tyrants’ because they put an end to a tyranny 
which was revolting to civilised humanity and the sense of justice. 
Yet these retrograde Dutchmen were the descendants of the 
men who had fought against the Spaniards, whose treatment of 
the native races was in no way worse than their own. We 
have already pointed out the fallacy of supposing that the 
Dutch settlers of the frontiers could plead the spirit of 

triotism as a motive for their resistance to British rule. 

his excuse indeed is plainly hinted at in many passages of 
Dr. Theal’s work, but it is quite clear from their own state- 
ments and actions that the Dutch colonists cared nothing for 
their mother country and aimed at independence chiefly as a 
means of obtaining freedom of action on the native question. 
It was for this that the Great Trek was made, and in this mind 
the children of those Voor-trekkers have continued down to 
our own times. 
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1. The Works of Lord Byron. London: John Murray, 1837. 

2. The Works of Lord Byron. A new, revised, and enlarged 
edition. (1) Poetry ; Edited by Ernest Hartley Coleridge, M.A. 
Vols. I, II. ?) Letters and Journals; Edited by Rowland 
E. Prothero, M.A. Vols. I-IIf. London: John Murray, 
1898-9. 

3. Byron. By John Nichol. (English Men of Letters.) 
London: Macmillan and Co., 1880. 


HE life of Byron, a masque in action, to which his poetry 
is but the moralising accompaniment of words, is better 
known than the life of perhaps any other poet; but it is not 
yet known completely. Perhaps if the ‘Memoirs’ which he 
wrote had not been destroyed, we should know all that need be 
known of the period which they covered ; perhaps not. ‘If,’ 
he wrote in his ‘ Journal,’ ‘I am sincere with myself (but I fear 
one lies more to one’s self than to anyone else) every page 
should confute, refute, and utterly abjure its predecessor.’ The 
‘ Memoirs’ are lost ; but there remain large quantities of letters, 
among the best letters in the language, certain fragmentary 
journals, notes, and jottings of various kinds, many of which 
are only now being published, in the edition of Byron’s 
‘Letters and Journals’ edited by Mr. R. E. Prothero, in a 
companion series of volumes to the edition of Byron’s ‘ Poetry’ 
edited by Mr. Ernest Hartley Coleridge. Every additional 
letter of Byron is worth having, for its own sake and for his; 
a final edition of the poems, with all their variants, has long 
been needed; and it would be difficult to over-praise the 
diligence, research, and thoroughness of both editors, in their 
copious notes to almost every page. The labour of this minute 
annotation, which seems to leave no gaps for future commenta- 
tors, must have been enormous; it is certainly the most serious 
contribution which has yet been made to our knowledge of 
Byron as a man and as a poet. 

‘One whose dust was once all fire’ (words which Byron 
used of Rousseau, and which may still more truthfully be used 
of himself), Byron still lives for us with such incomparable 
vividness because he was a man first and a poet afterwards. 
He became a poet for that reason, and that reason explains the 
imperfection of his poetry. Most of his life he was a person- 
ality looking out for its own formula, and his experiments upon 
that search were of precisely the kind to thrill the world. 
‘What poet ever had so splendid a legend in his lifetime? His 
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whole life was lived in the eyes of men, and Byron had om 
of the actor in him to delight in that version of ‘all the world’s 
a stage.’ His beauty and his deformity, his ‘tenderness, 
roughness, delicacy, coarseness, sentiment, sensuality, soaring 
and grovelling, dirt and deity, all mixed up in that one com- 
pound of inspired clay’ (it is his own summary of Burns), 
worked together with circumstances to move every heart to 
admiration and pity. He was a poet, and he did what others 
only wrote ; he seemed to write what others dared not think. 
It was a romantic time, ‘ gigantic and exaggerated,’ as he said, 
the age of the French Revolution, the age of Napoleon; 
Trafalgar and Waterloo were contemporary moments. The 
East was the new playground of the imagination: Byron, and 
Byron alone of the Orientalising poets, had been there. He 
was a peer and a republican, at twenty-four the most famous 
poet of the day, the idol of one London season and cast out 
with horror by the next, an exile from his country, equally 
condemned and admired, credited with abnormal genius and 
abnormal wickedness, confessing himself defiantly to the world, 
making a public show of a very genuine misery, living with 
ostentatious wildness in Venice, reclaimed to a kind of irregular 
domesticity, giving up everything, life itself, in the cause of 
liberty and for a nation with a tradition of heroes, a hero in 
death; and he was one whom Scott could sum up, as if 
speaking for England, at the news of that death, as ‘that 
mighty genius, which walked amongst us as something 
superior to ordinary mortality, and whose powers were beheld 
with wonder, and something approaching to terror, as if we 
knew not whether they were of good or evil.’ 

Circumstances made Byron a poet; he became the poet of 
circumstance. But with Byron, remember, a circumstance was 
an emotion; the idealist of real things, and an imperfect 
idealist, never, without a certain suspicion of his ideal, he 
turned life, as it came to him, into an impossible kind of 
romance, invented by one who was romantic somewhat in the 
sense that a man becomes romantic when he loves. Such an 
experience does not change his nature; it does not give him 
sincerity in romance. Byron’s sincerity underlies his romance, 
does not transmute it. This is partly because the style is the 
man; and Byron had not style, through which alone emotion 
can prove its own sincerity. ‘All convulsions end with me in 
rhyme,’ he writes; and all through his letters we see the fit 
working itself out. ‘1 wish I could settle to reading again,’ he 
notes in his journal ; ‘ my life is monotonous, and yet desultory. 
I take up my books and fling them down again, I began a 
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comedy, and burnt it because the scene ran into reality: a 
novel for the same reason, In rhyme I can keep more away 
from facts ; but the thought always runs through . . . yes, yes, 
through.’ Convinced that ‘the great object of life is sensation 
—to feel that we exist, even though in pain,’ Byron was 
constantly satisfying himself of the latter part of his conviction. 
Rhyme was at once the relief and the expression ; and, in his 
verse, we see the confusion of that double motive. ‘To 
withdraw myself from myself—oh, that cursed selfishness—has 
ever been my sole, my entire, my sincere motive in scribbling 
at all.’ Now this conflict between the fact which insists on 
coming with the emotion, and the alien kind of fact which 
presents itself as an escape from the emotion, does much to 
render Byron’s earlier poetry formless, apparently insincere. 
Byron wrote with a contempt for writing ; ‘managing his pen,’ 
in Scott’s phrase which has become famous, ‘ with the careless 
and negligent ease of a man of quality.’ ‘God help him!’ he 
writes of a gentleman who has published a book of verses; ‘no 
one should be a rhymer who could be anything better.’ And 
again, more deliberately: ‘1 by no means rank poetry or poets 
high in the scale of intellect. This may look like affectation, 
but it is my real opinion. It is the lava of the imagination, 
whose eruption prevents an earthquake . . . I prefer the talents 
of action.’ 

‘The lava of the imagination, whose eruption prevents an 
earthquake,’ is indeed precisely what poetry was to Byron; 
and it is characteristic of him that he cannot look beyond 
himself even for the sake of a generalisation. If we would 
define yet more precisely his ideal we must turn to a certain 
stanza in ‘Childe Harold’ :— 


* Could I embody and unbosom now 
That which is most within me,—could I wreak 
My thoughts upon expression, and thus throw 
Soul—heart—mind— passions—feelings—strong or weak— 
All that I would have sought, and all I seek, 
Bear—know—feel—and yet breathe—into one word, 
And that one word were Lightning, I would speak’ ; 


and so, indeed, at his best, he did speak, condensing the 
indignation of his soul or the wrath of Europe into one 
word, and that word lightning. But the word flashes out 
intermittently from among the dreariest clouds, and he is not 
even sure whether his lightning has flashed or not, waiting to 
know whether it has been seen before he has any positive 
opinion of his own. Sending the manuscript of ‘Manfred’ to 
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Murray, he writes: ‘I have not an idea if it is good or bad... . 
You may put it into the fire if you like, and Gifford don’t like.’ 
He sends the first part of ‘ Heaven and Earth,’ saying: ‘1 wish 
the first part to be published before the second, because if it 
don’t succeed it is better to stop there than to go on in a 
fruitless experiment.’ Such siddtioretsee; partly but not wholly 
pose though it may be, such dependence on outside judgments. 
and the mere whim of the public, on ‘ success,’ shows us, with 
singular clearness, Byron’s lack of conviction, of reverence, of 
serious feeling for art. It brings out the strain of commonness 
which we find in the greatest of those to whom action was more 
than thought, the external world more real than the inner world ; 
the commonness which seems to be part of a very masculine 
genius, to which contemplation has not brought the female 
complement of energy ; the commonness which made Napoleon, 
at that very epoch, fall just so far short of greatness. 

Byron’s fame, which was never, like that of every other 
English poet, in his lifetime, a merely English reputation, has 
been kept alive in other countries, more persistently than in our 
own, and comes back to us now from abroad with at times 
almost the shock of a new discovery. It is never possible to 
convince a foreigner that Byron is often not even correct as 
a writer of verse. His lines, so full of a kind of echoing 
substance, ring true to the ear which has not naturalised itself 
in English poetry; and, hearing them march so directly and 
with such devious clangour, the foreigner is at a loss to under- 
stand why one should bring what seems to him a petty charge 
against them. The magic of words, in which Byron is lacking, 
the poverty of rhythm, for which he is so conspicuous, do not 
tell with any certainty through the veil of another idiom. How 
many Englishmen know quite how bad, as verse, is the verse of 
the French Byron, as he has been called, Alfred de Musset, 
and quite why it is bad? And as Byron’s best verse, even 
more than Musset’s, is worldly verse, it is still more difficult 
to detect a failure in accent, in that finer part of what Byron 
calls ‘ the poetry of speech’; so delicate a difference separating 
what may be almost the greatest thing in poetry, a line of 
Dante, from something, like too much of Byron, which is 
commoner than the commonest prose. 

Byron’s theory of poetry and his practice were two very 
different things, both faulty, and telling against one another. 
His theory was that the finest English poetry is to be found in 
Pope: ‘ what I firmly believe in as the Christianity of English 
sag the poetry of Pope.’ Admitting frankly that he had 
not followed so correct a master with any sort of attention, he 
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apologised on the ground that ‘it is easier to geame the 
wrong than to pursue the right.’ ‘But I have lived in far 
countries abroad,’ he tells us, ‘or in the agitating world at 
home, which was not favourable to study or reflection, so that 
almost all I have written has been mere passion—passion, it is 
true, of different kinds, but always passion.’ And he adds: 
‘ But then I did other things besides write.’ 

‘We are all wrong, except Rogers, Crabbe, and Campbell,’ 
he laments, going on his own way, all the same, for good and 
evil. And his own way, until he accustomed himself frankly 
to ‘wandering with pedestrian Muses,’ as he tells us in ‘ Don 
Juan,’ and thus adding to the ground a splendour which he 
could not capture from the skies, was a very uneven way with 
many turnings. ‘ My qualities,’ he tells us of his school days at 
Harrow, ‘ were much more oratorical and martial than poetical, 
and Dr. Drury, my grand patron, had a great notion that I should 
turn out an orator, from my fluency, my turbulence, my voice, 
my copiousness of declamation, and my action.’ The criticism 
justified itself; Byron’s qualities in verse are indeed ‘much 
more oratorical than poetical’; and, in all his earlier work, 
theory accentuated this natural tendency so fatally that we 
have to scrape off a great deal of false glitter if we are to find 
the good metal which is often enough to be found, even in the 
metrical romances, with their pseudo-romance, founded on 
direct observation, their pseudo-passion, doing injustice to a 
really passionate nature, their impossible heroes, not without 
certain touches of just self-portraiture, their impossible heroines, 
betraying after all a certain first-hand acquaintance with the 
‘dreadful heart of woman.’ In narrative verse Byron finally 
made for himself a form of his own which exactly suited 
him, but in lyrical verse he never learnt to do much that he 
could not already do in the ‘ Hours of Idleness,’ His ‘last 
lines’ are firmer in measure, graver in substance, but they are 
written on exactly the same principle as the ‘ Well! thou art 
happy’ of 1808. There is the same strained simplicity of 
feeling, in which a really moved directness comes through the 
traditional rhetoric of the form. Every stanza says something, 
and it says exactly what he means it to say, without any of the 
exquisite evasions of a more purely poetic style; without, too, 
any of the qualifying interruptions of a more subtle tempera- 
ment. Byron’s mind was without subtlety ; whatever he felt he 
felt without reservations, or the least thinking about feeling: 
hence his immediate hold upon the average man or woman, 
who does not need to come to his verse, as the verse of most other 


poets must be approached, with a mind already prepared for. 
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that communion. There is force, clearness, but no atmosphere ; 
everything is-seen detached, a little bare, very distinct, in a 
strong light without shadows. 

In studying Byron one is always face to face with the 

uestion: Can intention, in art, ever excuse performance ? 
Gan (one is tempted to say) the sum of a number of noughts 
arrive at an appreciable figure? Wordsworth often wearies us - 
by commonplace of thought and feeling, by nervelessness of 
rhythm, by deliberate triviality ; Coleridge sometimes offers us 
metaphysics for poetry ; Browning gives us busy thinking about 
life for meditation ; there is not a scene in Shakespeare which 
is perfect as a scene of Sophocles is perfect ; but with Byron 
the failure is not exceptional, it is constant; it is like the 
speech of a man whose tongue is too large for his mouth. 
There are indeed individual good lines in Byron, a great 
number of quite splendid lines, though none indeed of the very 
finest order of poetry; but there is not a single poem, not a 
single passage of the length of ‘Kubla Khan,’ perhaps not a 
single stanza, which can be compared as poetry with a poem or 
or stanza of Keats or Shelley, such as anyone will find 
a merely turning over the pages of those poets for five minutes 
at random. What is not there js precisely the magic which 
seems to make poetry its finer self, the perfume of the flower, 
that by which the flower is remembered, after its petals have 
dropped or withered. Even Browning abandons himself at 
times to the dream which floats, musically or in soft colour, 
through the senses of his mind. But Byron, when he meditates, 
meditates with fixed attention; if he dreams, he dreams with 
open eyes, to which the darkness is aglow with tumultuous 
action ; he is at the mercy of none of those wandering sounds, 
delicate spirits of the air, which come entreating their liberty 
from the indefinite, in the releasing bondage of song. He has 
certain things to say, he has certain impulses to embody; he 
has, first, a certain type of character, then a view of the world 
which is more obviously the prose than the poetic view of the 
world, but certainly a wide view, to express ; and it remains for 
him, in this rejection or lack of all the lesser graces, to be 
either Michael Angelo or Benjamin Haydon. 

Or, at least, so it would seem; and yet, so it does not seem 
to be. Byron is not Michael Angelo, not merely because his 
conceptions were not as great as Michael Angelo’s, but because 
he had not the same power of achieving his conceptions, 
because he had not the same technical skill, When Michael 


Angelo left great naked vestiges of the rock still clinging about 
the emerging bodies of his later sculpture, it was not because 
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he could not finish them with the same ivory smoothness as the 
* Pieta’ in St, Peter’s ; it was because he had found out all the 
art of man’s visible body, and had apprehended that deeper 
breathing of the spirit of life, which is in the body, yet which 
is not the body; and was caught in the agony of the last 
conflict with the last mystery. To leave an appealing or 
terrifying or lamentable incompleteness, where before there had 
been the clear joy of what is finished and finite—there, 
porckndy, was the triumph of his technique. But Byron is not 

aydon, because he is not a small man struggling to be a great 
man, painting large merely because he cannot paint small, 
and creating chaos on the canvas out of ambition rather than 
irresistible impulse. He is fundamentally sincere, which is 
the root of greatness ; he has a firm hold on himself and on the 
world ; he speaks to humanity in its own voice, heightened to 
a pitch which carries across Europe. No poet had ever seemed 
to speak to men so directly, and it was through this directness 
of his vision of the world, and of his speech about it, that he 
became a poet, that he made a new thing of poetry. 

Look for instance at his epithets and at his statements, and 
you will find, whenever he is at his best, an unparalleled 
justness of expression, a perfect hitting of the mark, which 
will sometimes seem rather the vigour of prose than the more 
celestial energy of poetry, but not always. When, in the 
‘ Vision of Judgment,’ George III is brought pompously to the 
gate of Heaven and is seen to be nothing but 

‘ An old man 
With an old soul, and both extremely blind’ ; 


when, in ‘ Childe Harold,’ Napoleon is seen 
‘ With a deaf heart which never seemed to be 
A listener to itself’ ; 
when 
‘ France got drunk with blood to vomit crime’ ; 
when Cromwell 
* Hewed the throne down to a block’ ; 


when history is defined as ‘the Devil’s scripture,’ Rome as ‘ the 
Niobe of nations,’ ivy as ‘the garland of eternity’; when 
Castlereagh’s speeches are summed up: 
‘ Nor even a sprightly blunder’s spark can blaze 
From that Ixion grindstone’s ceaseless toil, 
- That turns and turns to give the worlda notion | 
_ Of endless torment and perpetual motion’ ; 
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there is at least, in all these vivid and unforgettable phrases, a i 
heat of truth which has kindled speech into a really imaginative 
fervour. Seen in the form which perhaps more immediately 
impressed the world, as being liker to the world’s notion of ; 
poetry— 
‘ Admite—exult—despise—laugh—weep—for here 
There is such matter for all feeling: Man! ’— 


it is sheer rhetoric, and, for all its measure of personal sincerity, 
becomes false through over-emphasis. The closer Byron’s 
writing seems to come to prose the nearer it really comes to 
try, because it comes nearer to humanity and to the world, 
his subject-matter, which appears to take him for its voice, 
‘ rather than to be chosen by him with any conscious selection. 
Byron loved the world for its own sake, and for good and 
evil. His quality of humanity was genius to him, and stood 
to him in the place of imagination. Whatever is best in his 
d work is full of this kind of raw or naked humanity. It is the 
solid part of his rhetoric, and is what holds us still in the 
apparently somewhat theatrical address to the Dying Gladiator 
Hs and the like. Speaking straight, in ‘Don Juan’ and ‘ The 
i Vision of Judgment,’ it creates almost a new kind of poetry, 
| Iii the poetry of the world, written rebelliously, but on its own 
| 
} 


level, by a man to whom the world was the one reality. 
Only Byron, and not Shelley, could lead the revolt against 
custom and convention, against the insular spirit of England, 
because to Byron custom and convention and the insular spirit 
were so much more actual things. Rage first made him a poet: 
the first lines of verse he ever wrote were written at the age of 
nine, against an old lady whom he disliked; and when the 
weak and insincere sentimentalities of the ‘Hours of Idleness’ 


had been scourged by Brougham in the ‘ Edinburgh,’ it was a 


most human desire for revenge which stirred him instantly into 
a vigorous satirist. His very idealism was a challenge and a 
recoil. He went about Europe like a man with a hazel wand 
in his hand, and wherever the forked branch dipped, living 
water rose to him out of the earth. Every line he wrote is a 
reminiscence, the reminiscence of a place or a passion. His 
mind was a cracked mirror, in which everything reflected itself 
directly, but as if scarred. His mind was never to him a 
kingdom, but always part of the tossing democracy of human- 
1) kind. And so, having no inner peace, no interior vision, he was 
i never for long together the master or the obedient vassal of his 
i imagination ; and he has left us tumultuous fragments, in which 
beauty comes and goes fitfully, under pained disguises, or like 
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a bird with impatient wings, tethered at short range to the 


und, 

Byron was at once the victim and the master of the world. 
Two enemies, always in fierce grapple with one another, yet 
neither of them ever thrown, Byron and the world seem to 
touch at all points, and to maintain a kind of equilibrium by 
the equality of their strength. To Byron life itself was 
imaginative, not the mere raw stuff out of which imagination 
could shape something quite different, something far more 
beautiful, but itself, its common hours, the places he passed on 
the way, a kind of poem in action. All his verse is an attempt 
to make his own poetry out of fragments of this great poem of 
life, as it came to him on his heedful way through the midst of 
it. All Byron’s try is emphasis, and he obtains his 
tremendous emphasis by a really impersonal interest in the 
circumstances of the drama which he knew himself to be acting. 
Building entirely on his personal, his directly personal emotion, 
he never allows that emotion to overpower him. He makes the 
most of it,even, with what may easily pass for a lack of sincerity, 
but is only an astonishing way of recovering himself after an 
abandonment to feeling. Imagination comes to him as self- 
control. Himself in actual life the least controlled of men, or 
controlled only with a violence itself excessive, a great emer- 
gency always found him quietly ready for it, from that first 
voyage when he wrapped himself in his cloak and went to sleep 
on the deck of a Turkish vessel in danger of shipwreck, to the 
day when the Greek mutineers broke into the room where he 
lay dying, and found him more than their master, This 
manly quality was his imagination: the quality of restraint in 
extremity, which he has praised in some of his most famous 
lines, on the statue of the Dying Gladiator. It may seem to be 
the quality of a man rather than of a poet, and is indeed one of 
the reasons why without Byron the man no one would have 
cared for Byron the poet. But it is more than this; it be- 
comes in him a poetic quality, the actual imaginative force 
by which he dramatises himself, not as if it were his own 
little naked human soul, shiveringly alone with God, but 
as a great personage, filling the world, like Napoleon, and 
seen always against a background of all the actual pomps 
of the world, 

And it was as a Napoleon, ‘the grand Napoleon of the 
realms of rhyme,’ that he filled Europe, as no other poet in 
the history of literature has filled Europe. Famous men do not 
always choose the form in which fame shall come to them, but 
the greatest men always choose theirown fame. It was through 
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no mere accident that Byron built up his own romance. [t 
was the particular quality of his mind acting upon the helpless 
helpfulness of event; his genius, turning lif. into art after 
his own fashion. Fame meant so much to Byron ‘because fame 
is a personal, active thing, concerned with oné’s self while 
one lives, bringing one into the sight of other people so 
vividly. He could never have gone on writing as Shelley went 
on writing, obscurely, loved by a few, not even publicly enough 
hated. To Shelley, with his secluded interior life, fame meant 
very little, except for an almost wholly disinterested enthusiasm 
for ideas, which he would gladly have served with more imme- 
diate effect, as a more famous poet. But Byron exacted fame 
from the world as he exacted deference to his rank from 
strangers. His rea. of himself would not have been 
complete without it. If one bases success, ever so little, upon 
action, that is, upon something external, a private or a deferred 
triumph must mean very little. Napoleon, a prisoner at Elba 
without the interval between Elba and St. Hélens would that 
have been the same Napoleon? 

And so it was no vulgarity of mind, as some have fancied, 
nor even a necessarily very morbid condition, that made 
Byron so eager for applause, so conscious of notoriety. All 
that, so pleasing and so unessential to the student or the 
studious artist, was to Byron an actual part of his art. It was 
the canvas itself, upon which’ he had to weave his coloured 
patterns. It was necessary to him ; for, with Byron’s amplitude 
of self-dramatisation, there was but that one traditional ste 
from the sublime to the ridiculous, An obscure person on his 
travels, taking the world into his confidence with so lofty a 
naiveté, might have written the most beautiful poetry ; but, 
without an audience, how ludicrous would have been the 
spectacle! ‘What is a man beside a mount?’ writes Browning, 
mocking Byron; but precisely what Byron did was to show 
the insignificance of the mountains in the presence of man. 
He could write of the Alps, and fill the imagination of Europe 
with the mere fact of his presence there; adding history to 
Waterloo, because ‘his tread was on an empire’s dust,’ when 
the history of that field had only just written itself. 

In a letter to his mother, written at the age of twenty-threr, 
on his first visit to Athens, Byron declared sententiously : 


‘I am so convinced of the advantages of looking at mankind 
instead of reading about them, and the bitter effects of staying at 
home with all the narrow prejudices of an islander, that 1 think 
there should be & law among us, to set our young men abroad for a 
term, among the few allies our wars have left us,’ 
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Eight years later he wrote to Murray: ‘I am sure my bones 
would not rest in an English grave or my clay mix with the 
earth of that country.’ Byron was so English, English even in 
that, in its lofty petulance; and he had the characteristically 
English love of travel, the quality of Burton, of Borrow, of 
his own grandfather, the sea-wanderer, but which it remained 
for Byron to turn into a really thrilling poetic quality. He 
travelled because the adventure pleased him, because, as he 
raid, it ‘awakened the gipsy in him,’ and he was drawn by the 
mere adventurous search after new sensations to the East, to 
Greece, to Italy, to the countries which other people were 
writing about without seeing them, and which he visited, 
certainly with no conscious intention of writing about them. 
Poetry came to him by a happy and inevitable accident; it 
was his way of recording the sensations. In the preface to 
‘Childe Harold’ he speaks of ‘the beauties of nature and the 
stimulus of travel (except ambition, the most powerful of all 
excitements)’; and it was a mere statement of a fact when he 
wrote :— 

‘ Where rose the mountains, there to him were friends ; 

Where rolled the ocean, thereon was his home ; 

Where the blue sky, and glowing clime extends, 

He had the passion and the power to roam ; 

The desert, forest, cavern, breaker’s foam, 

Were unto him companionship; they spake 

A mutual language.’ 


‘A world to roam through’ is the first of his two wishes in 
his ‘ Epistle to Augusta’; and that simple love of wandering, 
which no other great poet has ever had in anything like the 
same degree, but which is the most vivid quality of many of 
the most vivid people in the world, discoverers, travelling 
students, or gipsies, was at the root of all his nature-worship, 
as it has been called, and all his eloquent writing about land- 
scapes and places. It was a part of his tendency towards 
action, of his human rather than literary quality. Taste in 
landscape has changed; we no longer admire the Alps, or, if 
we do, scarce dare admit it; we have almost forgotten that 
there is anything in nature but fine shades, and the materials 
for a picture, in which nature shall be trimmed to the pattern 
of frugal souls. Byron liked nature in vast movement :— 


‘ Sky—mountains—river—winds—lake—lightings! ye! 
With night, and clouds, and thunder—and a soul | 
To make these felt and feeling.’ 
D2 
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His storms at sea and his storms among the Alps are touched 
with a quality of rapture, because he really was ‘a sharer’ in 
that ‘ fierce and far delight’ ; and, here as elsewhere in his work, 
truth lies at the root of rhetoric, giving it life, lifting it into a 
kind of powerful, naked, and undeniable poetic existence. 

And then, beyond this raw personal quality, the fact of 
feeling it intensely whenever he had ‘made him friends of 
mountains, ‘and on Parnassus seen the eagles fly,’ there was 
a quality of feeling still more deeply personal, a psychological 
note, the landscape being a ‘state of soul,’ perhaps not quite as 
Amiel meant it. Together with an astonishing sense of the 
beauty of the natural world, and especially of its power, 
splendour, the overwhelming energy of water, the ‘ beautifying’ 
and consuming energy of time, the unlimited bounds of space, 
the ‘swimming shadows and enormous ape ye of night and 
storm, he had the unvarying consciousness of his own presence 
there, so insignificant and so absorbing. ‘ Childe Harold’ has 
been called a kind of diorama; but the picture is seen always 
flowing through a single passionate, sorrowful, and sensitive 
soul, and coloured by its passage. The secret seems to be 
suddenly let out, when, seated by the tomb of Cecilia Metella 
on the sae Way and dreaming of ‘a little bark of hope,’ he 
begins to wonder whither he should steer his little bark if he 
had it, and can but answer : 


‘ There woos no home, nor hope, nor life, save what is here.’ 


Here, the present moment, best enjoyed in some active form of 
exile, among great memories, the memories of empires, of what 
is most liberating in history, or with nature at some height of 
ecstasy, in the peril of the sea, of snow, of the hills: that is 
left to him, and may be enjoyed with what forgetting exultation 
and melancholy pleasure he can bring to it. 

Byron has power without wisdom, power which is sanity, 
and human at heart, but without that vision which is wisdom, 
His passion is without joy, the resurrection, or that sorrow 
deeper than any known unhappiness, which is the death by 
which we attain life. He has never known what it is to be at 
peace, with himself or with outward things. There is a certain 
haste in his temper, which does not allow him to wait patiently 
upon any of the spiritual guests who only come unbidden, and 
to those who await them. His mind is always full of busy 
little activities, with which a more disinterested thinker would 
not be concerned. Himself the centre, he sees the world 
revolying about him, seemingly as conscious of him as he of 
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it, It is not only that he never forgets himself, but he never 
forgets that he is a lord, and that one of his feet is not perfect. 

In his letters, with their brilliant common-sense, their wit, 
their clear and defiant intellect, their intolerant sincerity, as in 
his poems, it is not what we call the poet who speaks, it is what 
we call the natural man, Byron is the supreme incarnation 
of the natural man. When he gets nearest to philosophical 
thought it is in an amazingly frank statement of the puzzle of 
the natural man before the facts of the universe, a puzzle which, 
like him, he laughs off :— 


‘ And that which after all my spirit vexes 
Is, that I find no spot where man can rest eye on, 
Without confusion of the sorts and sexes, 
Of beings, stars, and this unriddled wonder, 
The world, which at the worst’s a glorious blunder.’ 


His feeling for the arts is on the same level, with the same 
earnest, uneducated quickness of feeling, when once the feeling 
is stirred. ‘ At Florence,’ he writes in a letter, ‘I remained but 
a day, having to hurry for Rome. However, I went to the two 
galleries, from which one returns drunk with beauty ; but there 
are sculpture and painting which, for the first time, gave me an 
idea of what a mean by their cant about those two most 
artificial of the arts.’ ‘You must recollect, however,’ he says 
in another letter (after some beautiful and passionate sentences 
on a portrait of ‘some learned lady centuries old’), ‘that I 
know nothing of painting, and that I detest it, unless it reminds 
me of something I have seen, or think it possible to see.’ The 
— of the learned lady is ‘ the kind of face to go mad for, 

use it cannot walk out of its frame’; its ‘beauty and 
sweetness and wisdom’ are its human attributes, not the 
attributes of its art; here, as always, it is for life that Byron 
cries out, the naked contact of humanity, as the only warmth 
in the world, 

And so, not so very long before it was too late, he discovered 
how he was meant to write in verse, ‘with common words in 
their common places,’ as Jeffrey defined it; and then, for the 
first time, his verse became as good as his prose, and a stanza 
of his rhyme could be matched as mere writing against a 
paragraph from one of his letters. Neither Keats nor Shelley, 
not even Wordsworth, much less Coleridge, was content with 
our language as we have it; all, on theory or against theory, 
used inversions, and wrote otherwise than they would speak ; 
it was Byron, with his boisterous contempt for rules, his head- 
long way of getting to the journey’s end, who discovered that 
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poetry, which is speech as well as song, and speech not least 
when it is most song, can be written not only with the words 
we use in talking, but in exactly the same order and construction, 
And, besides realising this truth for other people who were to 
come later and make a different use of the discovery, he realised 
for himself that he could make poetry entirely conversational, 
thus getting closer to that world which was ‘too much with 
him.’ Who in English poetry before Byron has ever talked in 
verse? Taking a hint from Frere, who had nothing to say, and 
did but show how things might be said, Byron gave up oratory 
and came nearer than he had yet come to poetry by merely 
talking. ‘1 have broken down the poetry as nearly as I could 
to common language,’ he says in a letter, referring to ‘ Sardan- 
apalus’; but in such attempts to be ‘as simple and severe as 
Alfieri,’ the lamentable attempts of the dramas, there is only 
too thorough a ‘ breaking down’ of poetry to a level which is 
not even that of good prose. In ‘Tien’ in the ‘ Vision of 
Judgment,’ and in ‘ Don Juan,’ words, style, language, subject, 
are at one; the colloquial manner is used for what is really 
talk, extraordinarily brilliant talk, and at the same time, as 
Goethe saw, a ‘classically elegant comic style’; the natural 
man is at last wholly himself, all of himself, himself not even 
exaggerated for effect. 

Never, in English verse, has a man been seen who was so 
much a man and so much an Englishman. It is not man in 
the elemental sense, so much as the man of the world, whom we 
find reflected, in a magnificent way, in this poet for whom 
(like the novelists, and unlike all other poets) society exists 
as well as human nature. No man of the world would feel 
ashamed of himself for writing poetry like ‘Don Juan,’ if he 
could write it; and not only because the poet himself seems 
conscious of all there is ridiculous in the mere fact of writing 
in rhyme, when everything can be so well said in prose. It is 
the poetry of middle age (premature with Byron, ‘ ennuyé at 
nineteen, as he assures us) and it condenses all the temporary 
wisdom, old enough to be a little sour and not old enough to 
have recovered sweetness, of perhaps the least profitable period 
of life. It is sad and cynical with experience, and is at the 
stage between storm and peace; it doubts everything, as 
everything must be doubted before it can be understood rightly 
and rightly apprehended ; it regrets youth, which lies behind 
it, and hates the thought of age, which lies before it, with a 
kind of passionate self-pity; it has knowledge rather than 
wisdom, and is a little mirror of the world, turned away from 


the sky, so that only the earth is visible in it, Shakespeare 
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has ppt all the world’s motley into his picture; but is not the 
world, to Shakespeare, that ‘insubstantial pageant’ which is 
always about to fade, and which fades into nothingness 
whenever Hamlet gets alone with his soul, or Macbeth with 
his conscience, or even Othello with his honour? Byron’s 
thought, which embraced Europe as another man’s thought 
might have embraced the village from which he had risen, was 
too conscious of politics, nations, events, Napoleon, George III, 
and other trifles in eternity, to be quite free to overlook the 
edge of the globe, and bring back news, or at least a significant 
silence, from that ultimate inspection. He taught poetry to be 
vividly interested in all earthly things, and for their own sake ; 
and if anyone had reminded him with Calderon that ‘ Life’s a 
dream, and dreams themselves are a dream,’ he would hive 
replied that, at all events, the dream is a real thing, aud the 
only reality, to the dreamer, and that he was not yet through 
with his sleep. . 

What came to give him his measure of distinction, his dark 
background, whatever he has of depth, was, characteristically, 
a personal accident, as it might seem, a fiery melancholy, for 
which he beld the nature of things, no less than his own nature, 
responsible. science, some inexplicable self-torture, a gloomy 
belief that the sun will— 

‘not beam on one 
To whom the gifts of life and warmth have been 
Of a more fatal nature’ ; 


these, with almost an admitted pride in their potency, and a 
strenuous and reiterated pride in dominating them, were given 
to Byron lest the world should have satisfied him, which is 
failure in life. One of the spirits in ‘ Manfred’ says to the 
other:— 
; ‘ This is to be a mortal, 
_ _ And seek the things beyond mortality ’ ; 
and the other answers :— 
* Yet, see, he mastereth himself, and makes 
His torture tributary to his will. 
Had he been one of us, he would have made 
An awful spirit.’ ' 


__ It was good for Byron that he was unhappy, that memories 
and apprehensions came to rescue him harshly out of the 
present, in which he might so easily have taken too unthinking 
a pleasure. , The triviality which was one side of his manliness, 
the scorn of vague speculation, which was in danger of drifting 
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into an indifference towards ideas, the excess of his mental 
tendency towards action, were all lying in wait for him, and, in 
the absence of some overshadowing and overpowering idea, 
would have found him at their mercy. Byron was not a 
thinker, but he was afraid of hell, and his courage throughout 
life was the genuine courage of one to whom death was really 
terrifying. ‘The worst of it is that I do believe,’ he said; and 
his belief was that he was predestined to fall endlessly into 
the power of evil. It is his own portrait, as he conceived it, 
that he draws in ‘ Manfred’ :— 


‘ This should have been a noble creature: he 
Hath all the energy which would have made 
A goodly frame of glorious elements, 
Had they been wisely mingled ; as it is, 
It is an awful chaos—light and darkness— 
And mind and dust—and passions and pure thoughts, 
Mixed, and contending without end or order, 
All dormant and destructive.’ 


What other, more human memories, regrets, unavailing repent- 
ances mingled with this fatalistic sense of condemnation, we 
cannot tell; but certainly Byron’s half-proud and half-desperate 
sense of sin was no pose, but almost the deepest part of his 
inner life. 
‘ Our life is a false nature—’tis not in 
The harmony of things,—this hard decree, 
This U; ‘blasting tree, 
8 boundless - 
Whose root is Barth’: 


such an outcry, in ‘Childe Harold,’ means at least all that it 
says. If Byron’s fixed unhappiness were but the weariness of 
one to whom pleasure had been too kind, or a mere scowl for 
effect, like the ‘ unhappy’ expression which he assumed when 
sitting for his bust to Thorwaldsen, then his personality, the 
one thing which has profoundly interested the world in him, 
was but a playing at hide-and-seek with emotion. Not to have 
been sincere (sincere at root, beneath all the rhetoric) would 
have been, for Byron, to have lost all hold on our sympathy, 
all command of our admiration. 

Byron’s ennui, what he meant when he called himself ‘the 
earth’s tired denizen,’ was made up of many elements, but it 
was y of that most incurable kind which comes from 
emptiness rather than over-fulness: the ennui of one to whom 
thought was not satisfying, without sustenance in itself, but 
itself a cause of restlessness, like a heady wine drunk in 
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solitude. ‘The blight of life, the demon thought,’ he called it, 
so early as the first canto of ‘Childe Harold’; and a motto to 
the third canto, seven years later, is a quotation from a letter of 
Frederick the Great to D’Alembert, endeavouring to console 
him for the loss of Mlle. de Lespinasse, and advising ‘ quelque 
probleme bien difficile & résoudre,’ ‘afin que cette application 
vous forcat & penser & autre chose. I] n’y a en vérité de remede 
que celui-la et le temps.’ To think of something else! the 
mockery of a remedy, and yet the only one. Byron clamoured 
for all the good things of life, as a child clamours, passionately, 
amidst storms of tears, when one of them is denied him. 
Seeming to others to have got more than his share, he was dis- 
contented if he did not get all he wanted ; and no one, in this 
world, gets quite all he wants when he wants so many things as 
Byron. It has seemed strange to some that Byron should have 
been so sensitive to dispraise, so restive under any check, But 
it was part of his nature; it was but another manifestation of 
that ‘straining after the unlimited’ which Goethe saw to be 
one of his main characteristics. 

And then Byron suffered, we can hardly doubt, from that too 
vivid sense of humanity which is like a disease, that obsession 
to which every face is a challenge and every look an acceptance 
or a rebuff. How is content in life possible to those condemned 
to go about like magnets, attracting or repelling every animate 
thing, and tormented by the restlessness which their mere 
presence communicates to the air about them? This magnetic 
nature is not given to man for his happiness. Condemning 
him to ‘ plunge into the crowd,’ it leaves him at the crowd’s 
mercy, as he sensitively feels the shock of every disturbance 
which he causes there. Driving him into solitude for an escape, 
it will not let him even there escape the thought of what in 
himself is so much an epitome of humanity, for ‘ quiet to quick 
bosoms is a hell.’ Nature becomes painfully human to him, 
and seems a sort of external memory, recorded in symbols. A 
note in Byron’s Swiss Journal, afterwards brought almost word 
for word into ‘ Manfred,’ shows us this effect of nature: ‘ Passed 
whole woods of withered pines, all withered ; trunks stripped 
and barkless, branches lifeless, done by a single winter; their 
appearance reminded me of me and my family.’ We find 
him declaring, with unaccustomed solemnity, that ‘ neither the 
music of the shepherd, the crashing of the avalanche, nor the 
torrent, the mountain, the glacier, the forest, nor the cloud, 
have for one moment lightened the weight upon my heart nor 
enabled me to lose my own wretched identity in the majesty, 
and the power, and the glory, around, above, and beneath 
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me,’ Byron’s thought about the universe, even when it came 
nearest to abstract thinking, was always conditioned, and for 
the most part quite frankly, by his personal circumstances, 
He wrote ‘ Manfred ’ because of ‘ the Staubbach, and the Jung- 
frau, and something else, much more than Faustus.’ He filled 
‘Cain’ with exactly the same arguments that he used in his 
conversations with Dr. Kennedy. ‘Don Juan’ speaks in 
almost the same words as his familiar letters. 

The melancholy of Childe Harold, of Byron himself, which 
has been so often associated with the deeper and more thoughtful 
melancholy of René, of Obermann, is that discontent with the 
world which comes from too great love of the world, and not 
properly an intellectual dissatisfaction at all. It gave birth to 
a whole literature of pessimism, in which what had. been in 
Byron an acute personal ache became an imagined travailing 
of the whole world in a vast disgust at its own existence, 
Where Byron, as he admitted, ‘deviated into the, gloomy 
vanity of “drawing from self,”’ less energetic and more 
contemplative writers spoke for humanity, as they conceived it, 
and found everything grey with their own old age of soul, 
which had never been young. It was only Byron who could 
say, after a visit to the opera, on which he comments with the 
most cheerful malice: ‘ Ho ow I do delight in observing life as 
it really is!’ And it is just here that he distinguishes himself 
from his followers, in his right to say, as he said:— . 


‘But I have lived, and have not lived in vain.’ 


Byron is a moralist, and a moralist of great nimpliciy 
He had— 


‘ That just habitual scorn, which could contemn 
Men and their thoughts,’ 


at the same time that he was conscious of his own most human 
weaknesses ; and, in a fragment not included in ‘ Don Juan,’ he 
cries very sincerely :— 


‘I would to heaven that I were so much clay, 
As I am blood, bone, marrow, passion, feeling.’ 


He speaks his impressive epitaph over human greatness and 
the wrecks of great cities, because it is the natural impulse of 
the natural man; and his moralisings, always so personal, are 
generally what would seem to most people the obvious thought 
under the circumstances. When he is most moved, by some 
indignation, which in verse and prose always made him write 
best, he seems to resign himself to what was noblest in him; 
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the passion for liberty (a passion strong enough to die for, as he 

roved), the passion against injustice, the passion of the will to 
ive and the will to know, fretting against the limits of death 
and ignorance. It was then that ‘thoughts which should call 
down thunder’ came to him, calling down thunder indeed, on 
the wrongs and hypocrisies of his time and country, as a 
moralist more intellectually disinterested, further aloof from the 
consequences of his words, could not have done. 

Byron had no philosophy ; he saw no remedy or alternative 
for any evil, least of all in his own mind, itself more tossed 
than the world without him. He had flaming doubts, stormy 
denials ; he had the idealism of revolt, and fought instead of 
dreaming. His idolatry of good is shown by his remorseful 
consciousness of evil, morbid, as it has seemed to those who 
have not realised that every form of spiritual energy has some- 
thing of the divine in it, and is on its way to become divine. 
‘Cain’ is a long, restless, proud, and helpless questioning of 
the powers of good and evil, by one who can say: 


‘I will have nought to do with happiness 
Which humbles me and mine,’ 


with a pride equal to Lucifer’s; and can say also, in all the 
humility of admitted defeat : 


‘ Were I quiet earth, 
That were no evil.’ 


‘Obstinate questionings,’ resolving themselves into nothing 
except that pride and that humility of despair, form the whole 
drama in which Byron has come nearest to abstract thinking, in 
his ‘gay metaphysical style,’ as he called it. ‘Think and 
endure’ is Lucifer’s last counsel to Cain. ‘Why art thou 
wretched ?’ he has already asked him; and been answered: 
‘Why do I exist?’ Cain’s arraignment of God, which has 
nothing startling to us, who have read Nietzsche, raised all 
England in a Lina of panic; religion itself seemed to be 
tottering. But Byron went no further in that direction; his 
greater strength lay elsewhere. Dropping heroics, he concludes, 
at the time that he is writing “Don Juan,’ that man ‘has 


always been and always will be an unlucky rascal,’ with a tragic 

uiescence in that summary settlement of the enigma, 
laughingly. Humour was given us that we might disguise 
from ourselves the consciousness of our common misery. 
Humour turned by thought into irony, which is humour 
thinking about itself, is the world’s substitute for philosophy, 
perhaps the only weapon that can be turned against it with 
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success. Byron used the world’s irony to condemn the world. 
He had conquered its attention by the vast clamour of his 
revolt ; he had lulled it asleep by an apparent acceptance of its 
terms; now, like a treacherous friend, treacherous with the 
sublime treachery of the intellect, he drove the nail into its 
sleeping forehead. ; 

And so we see Byron ending, after all the ‘daring, dash, and 

ndiosity ’ (to use Goethe’s words, as they are rendered by 
Matthew Arnold) of his earlier work, a tired and melancholy 
jester, still fierce at heart. Byron gives us, in an overwhelming 
way, the desire of life, the enjoyment of life, and the sense of 
life’s deceit, as it vanishes from between our hands, and slips 
from under our feet, and is a voice and no more, In his own 
way he preaches ‘vanity of vanities,’ and not less cogently 
because he has been drunk with life, like Solomon himself, and 
has not yet lost the sense of what is intoxicating in it, He 
has given up the declamation of despair, as after all an effect, 
however sincere, of rhetoric; his jesting is more sorrowful 
than his outcries, for it shows him to have surrendered. 

‘ We live and die, 
But which is best, you know no more than I.’ 


All his wisdom (experience, love of nature, passion, tenderness, 


pride, the thirst for knowledge) comes to that in the end, not 
even a negation. 
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Ant. III.—_THE ETHICS OF CREMATION. 


1. Earth to Earth. Three letters to ‘The Times,’ by F. Seymour 
Haden, F.R.C.S., January 12th, May 20th, June 17th, 1875. 

2. Modern Cremation : its History and Practice. By Sir Henry 
Thompson, F.R.C.S. London: Macmillan, 1891. 

3. Cremation an Incentive to Crime: a Plea for islation, 
By Sir F, Seymour Haden, F.R.C.S. London: Stanford, 
1892. 

4. Vegetable Mould and Earthworms. By Charles Darwin. 
London: John Murray, 1897. 

5, First and Second Reports from the Select Committee on Death 
Certification. Presented to both Houses of Parliament, 
August 15th and September Ist, 1893. 


ps question how to bring about such a reasonable and 
considerate treatment of the bodies of the dead as shall 
neither wound legitimate sensibilities nor compromise the 
rights of the living, is one which in the hands of successive 
British Governments has proved, though a somewhat variable, 
yet a curiously persistent phase of administrative failure for the 
greater part of the nineteenth century. Nor would it appear that 
the magnitude and importance of this failure, or of the difficul- 
ties, not to say the dangers, which it has entailed upon us, have 
even yet been fully grasped by the Home Office, the Local 
Government Board, or the County Council—these being the 
several Government Departments which now enjoy a divided 
responsibility in a matter for which the Home Office was formerly 
alone responsible. The abuses, which impair, to the extent of 
rendering nugatory, our whole cemeterial system, still goon. The 
unintelligent enclosure of the perishable bodies of the dead in 
coffins which, being themselves imperishable, prevent their 
resolution, is still practised. The use of the brick grave and 
vault, directed of course to the same end, is not only permitted 
but actually prescribed.* The repeated purchase, at a heav 
cost, of land for new cemeteries, which would not be wanted if 
the dead were properly buried, is still incurred: while the 
cemeteries themselves, instead of being under direct municipal 
or State control, as in every other civilised country, are handed 
over to joint-stock companies, speculators, and tradesmen, of 
whom the undertaker is the chief, to treat as they please. 
Finally, as if indifference to public safety could no further go, 


* The Local Government Board, ‘Memorandum on the Sanitary Require- 
menta of Cemeteries’ (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1893), 
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the destruction, by cremation, of all evidence deducible from a 
dead body of the manner in which that body came by its death, 
has for some time been going on, with at least the connivance 
of the law. 
No one, we think, on seeing this formidable list of abuses 
for the first time can fail to be struck by their painfully irra- 
tional character; by the comparative ease with which, through 
the adoption of proper regulations, they may be remedied ; and 
by a sense of the heavy reproach which, unremedied, they cast 
upon us as a sensible and practical people. Our present 
purpose is, after a short discussion of rational burial and the 
arguments which have been alleged against it, to deal at length 
with the last of these abuses—that of cremation—the general 
sanction of which by law is now being demanded by Parliament. 
A Bill, at present before the House of Lords, is intended, we 
are told by its promoters, to ‘ empower the burial authorities to 
raise the rates for the purpose of cremation without having to 
apply to Parliament for the necessary authority by means of a 
private Bill.’* Manchester, Glasgow, Liverpool, and Hull have 
already, it appears, obtained such powers; the City of London 
is following suit ; and the present Bill, which is promoted by 
the London County Council, will apparently make the permis- 
sion general. In view of the compulsion with which all rate-~ 
yers are threatened, and of the grave objections which may 
be, and have been, raised against the practice of cremation, a 
general consideration of the subject will not be out of place. 
Little or no difficulty appears to have attended the ready and 
efficient disposal of the dead till towards the close of Charles 
the Second’s reign. Not only was the strong coffin—the fons et 
origo mali—till then unknown, but the plainer sort of men were 
content to be carried to their graves in the open chests or 
coffers which were kept in every parish church for the occasion, 
and only employed to convey the body from the house of death 
to that other ‘house which hath been appointed for all living’ ; 
after which the chests were returned to their accustomed place, 
which was usually a niche in the church wall. Arrived at the 
grave, the body, enveloped at one time in coarse linen kept 
together by bone pins, and afterwards in woollen, was removed 
from its temporary case and buried. An old ritualist, Wheatley, 
makes its removal from its temporary coffin and its ‘ just 
a-going to be put into the ground’ the occasion for a homily 
on the shortness of this temporal life and on our entire depend- 
ence on the help and mercy of God.t In still earlier days, 


* Lord Monkswell in the House of Lords, June 18th, 1900. (Daily Papers.) 
t ‘The Reliquary,’ No. 17, vol. v, July 1864 (Bemrose and Sons, — 
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a couple of planks, separated at the head and foot by a turf, 
and settostar the body between them, were used for He same 
purpose of carriage, and then, as they in no way interfered with 
the resolution of the body, were buried with it.* That in early 
times the coffin was looked upon as a questionable contrivance 
—s inferred from the occasional request of sensible persons 
to buried without it, and from the earliest records of our 
cathedrals and parish churches, which provide for the payment 
of larger fees for ‘chested’ than for ‘ unchested buryalls’; while 
elaborate judgments have from time to time been delivered 
in condemnation of their use, on account of the illegal and 
indefinite tenure of the soil which that use implied. 


‘It has been argued,’ says Lord Stowell, ‘that the ground once 
given to the body is appropriated to it for ever; it is literally in 
mortmain unalienably; it is not only the domus ultima, but the 
domus seterna of that tenant, who is never to be disturbed, be his con- 
dition what it may ; the introduction of another body into that lodge- 
ment at any time, however distant, is an unwarrantable intrusion. . . . 
In support of these positions it seems to be assumed that the tenant 
himeclt is imperishable ; for, surely, there can be no inextinguishable 
title, no perpetuity of possession, belonging to a subject which itself 
is perishable, But the fact is that “man” and “for ever” are terms 
ag incompatible in any state of his existence, dead or living, in 

is world. The time must come when ipse periere ruins, when the 
posthumous remains must mingle with, and compose a part of, that 
soil in which they have been deposited... . The domus externa 
is a mere flourish of rhetoric ; the process of nature will speedily 
resolve them into an intimate mixture with their kindred dust ; and 
their dust will help to furnish a place of repose for other occupants 
in succession. . . . The common cemetery is not res wnius etatis, the 
property of one generation now departed, but is likewise the common 
property of the living, and of generations yet unbirn.... Any 
contrivance, therefore, that prolongs the time of dissolution beyond 
the period at which the common local understanding and usage have 
fixed it, is an act of injustice, since by such contrivances it is, in 
course of time, given to a comparatively small number of dead to 
shoulder out the living and their posterity. ... Coffins are not 
recognised by any authority whatever; mention of them is nowhere 
made, but rather studiously avvided, in the Burial Service of the 
Church of England, and, generally, their use can only be regarded 
as an encroachment on the rights of the living.’t 


The subject with which we are undertaking to deal was 
brought prominently forward by certain letters which were 


Phe . ae ~ uities and Memoirs of the Parish of Myddle’ (co. Salop), by R. 
ugh, . 
t Gilbert v. Buzzard: Haggard, ‘ Consistory Reports,’ ii, 352 ff. 
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written by Sir F. Seymour Haden to the ‘Times’ twenty-five 
years ago. These letters so radically changed the whole as 
of the case, as then understood, that we have thought it well to 
present the following short résumé of them—a résumé which 
will, sufficiently for our purpose, represent the case for proper 
as against improper burial, and, equally, against cremation as 
a substitute for burial. ' 
‘ Interment, the apostles of cremation tell us, in substance if not 
in terms, and speaking of it in its most comprehensive sense, is 
repulsive in idea, costly and ineffectual in fact, horrible in practice, 
a vilification of the dead, and a danger to the living. In a variety 
of publications which have received much attention, they denounce 
not any particular mode of interment or any palpable abuses which 
have crept into the practice to discredit it, but the practice itself. 
They take no notice of the fact that the dead are little more than 
nominally buried, and that, by the interposition between them and 
the earth, that should resolve them, of such media as wood, lead, 
brick, stone, and the like, interment as a principle is rendered all 
but nugatory and as a practice deprived of its raison d’étre; and 
finally they leave it to be inferred, since they give us no hint to the 
contrary, that the evils thus created are inherent in the principle of 
interment, and, therefore, that a change is necessary. Upon this 
inference, and upon no other ground they then found their recom- 
mendation of cremation.’ * 


The case for proper burial, on the other hand, may be taken 
as included within the following propositions :— 

1. The natural destination of all organised bodies that have 
lived and that die on the earth’s surface is the earth. 

2. The evils supposed to be inseparable from the principle 
of interment are independent of that principle, and are wholly 
of our own creation. 

3. The source of these evils is to be found, not in the burial 
of the dead, but in the unreasoning sentiment which prompts us 
to keep them unburied as long as possible, and then to bury 
them in such a way that the earth (or rather the air) can have 
no access to them. | 

4. The principle of burial supposes the resolution of the 
body by the agency of the earth to which we commit it, and 
assumes that the earth is competent to effect that resolution and 
to effect it innocuously. 

5. To seek to prevent the beneficent agency of the earth, by 
enclosing the dead in imperishable coffins, brick graves, and 
vaults, is in the highest degree irrational, since it engages us in 
a vain resistance to an inevitable dispensation, and has led us 


* Times, January 12th, 1875, p. 10, 
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to accumulate in our midst a vast quantity of human remains in 
every stage of decay. ; 

6. Unwarned and undeterred by the magnitude of the evils 
we have thus ourselves created, we are still engaged in extending 
and perpetuating them. 

7. Were the dead properly buried, not one of those evils 
would occur; not a single body would remain to infect the soil ; 
and a large quantity of land of incalculable value, now hope- 
lessly alienated, would be liberated for purposes of hygiene or 
of utility. 

8. The remedy for such evils is, therefore, not in cremation 
or in any other alternative for burial, but in a sensible recog- 
nition of, and a timely submission to, a well-defined law of 
nature, and, since some of these alternatives are dangerous, in 
legislative action to enforce the provisions of that law. 

So far the letters to the ‘Times,’ That the earth has a claim 
upon its dead, no less than that which the dead have upon the 
earth, is a proposition too obvious to merit discussion. To 
understand it we need only consider the properties with which 
the earth at our feet and everywhere at our disposal has been 
endowed. Earth is the most potent disinfectant known, and 
the readiest of application, and, by a combination of forces 
inherent in it which might well appear contradictory but for 
the wonderful purposes they are destined to accomplish, it is 
resolvent and reformative as well. That which under the 
influence of the air was putrefaction is resolution in the earth ; 
that which was offensive becomes inoffensive; that which in 
the one case is decay becomes in the other a process of revivifi- 
cation. To question the competency of the earth, thus endowed, 
to effect the innocuous resolution and conversion of its dead, or 
to fail to perceive, and profit by, that competency, would be 
impossible if habit had not taught us to shut our eyes to it, 
and if the advocates of cremation had not stepped in to tell us 
that we may improve upon it. 

The letters of Sir Seymour Haden were clearly intended to 
propound a principle and to affirm a fact: the principle that, in 
the order and economy of nature, it is the office of the earth to 
remove from our sight and turn to our advantage all forms of 
dead and effete matter lying upon or beneath its surface, 
matter that would otherwise overwhelm us; the fact that 
we ignore that principle when we fail to avail ourselves of the 
benefits which the earth confers and seek to exempt from its 
friendly influence the decaying bodies of the dead. In support 
of these views, the writer contrasted the offensive putrefaction 
of unburied animal matter with its comparatively benign dis- 
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integration when simply committed to the ground ; and, finding 
a warrant for what he advanced in the well-known faculty of 
the earth to change the organic into the inorganic, the noxious 
into the innocuous, claimed for the eremacausis which attended 
proper burial that it might rather be regarded as a process of 
revivification than of annihilation. Continuing, too, the argu- 
ment in the spirit of an absolute belief in the sufficiency of all 
natural processes, and in the danger that must inevitably attend 
any systematic attempt to contravene them, he pointed out that, 
by our contrivances for preventing the salutary action of the 
earth upon the bodies of the dead, we had brought upon our- 
selves a penalty of which we were already abundantly sensible, 
but which, if those contrivances were persisted in, would prove 
still more serious in the future. 

It was admitted by a friendly critic,a member of the Govern- 
ment of the day, not wholly untainted at that time by the 
cremationist propaganda, that— 


‘since the excreta of animals during life and their bodies after 
death must pass through a process of decay and in new forms 
re-enter the atmosphere, some provision must exist in the world by 
which such a vast mass of corruption might do so innocuously’ ; * 


and this provision, the writer of the letters insisted, was only 
to be found in the earth. Two distinct forms of decay do, in 
fact, occur in nature: putrefaction, which is a change set up 
between the particles of unburied matter by the air and by 
water—both more or less impure—to which it is exposed, and 
by minute organisms which float in the air or the water and 
which obtain direct access to it; and eremacausis, which is the 
scientific name for the effect brought about by the indirect access 
to the buried body, through porous soils, of the same air and the 
same water, winnowed of their putrifying elements by filtration, 
and chemically transformed by the force which is known as 
surface affinity. The first of these forms of decay gives rise to 
compounds offensive to the senses and injurious to health; the 
second to carbon dioxide, water, and ammonia, the food of 
plants, and, through the agency of those plants, the ultimate 
purifiers of the air. ‘Our aim should therefore be, by the 
burial of the dead, to imitate this eremacausis—not to o 

it.” Such were the words of Lord Playfair in 1874, notwith- 
standing what he wrote f in 1850, and the fact that his leanings 
had been previously more or less towards cremation; nor is 


* Lyon Playfair, ‘ Address on Health’ (Glasgow, 1874). 
+ In 1850 Playfair supported Chadwick’s statement, now universally dis- 
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there any reason to doubt that before his death he had practically 
separated himself from the advocates of that practice. 

It appears, then, to be a law of nature to dispose innocuously 
of dead organic matter by interment. The exact nature of this 
process is of no practical importance. It matters not whether, 
as some believe, the part played by the earth is that of a mere 
filter for the conveyance to the buried body of the oxidising 
agent, whatever that may be; or whether, according to others, 
it has an independent nitrifying power of its own; or whether, 
as Pasteur believed, and many others now believe, the action 
of the earth on dead matter is that of a ferment.* Certain it 
is, notwithstanding all statements to the contrary, that nothing 
worse than carbonic acid (carbon dioxide) and water are ever 
given off from the surface of burial grounds, and these only in 
quantities so small as to be even less than are naturally 
present in the superincumbent atmosphere ; and, further, that 
even this little is at once taken up by vegetation and returned 
to the air, not as a source of peril to the health, but as a 
necessary increment of atmospheric renewal. If any proof of 
this is wanting, it is to be found in the fact that, within the 
last few years, more than two hundred disused burial grounds 
have been thrown open, after no other preparation than rolling 
and planting, and are now safely used as recreation grounds and 
mere of health resort in some of the densest quarters of London, 

he explanation of this interesting fact is as follows. On the 
under surface of every leaf and blade of grass that grows are 
certain minute orifices or stomata, through which air, both pure 
and impure, enters; and this, after circulating and depositing 
within the parenchyma of the leaf the carbon necessary for its 
nutrition, issues again as a gas purged of all impurities, and 
fitted for the renovation of the atmosphere, imitating, in fact, but 
reversing in its order, the action of the lungs in animals in taking 
in oxygen and exhaling it as carbon dioxide. This process, 
also, is of singular interest, not only as accounting for the fact 
that we can, with perfect safety, use these old burial grounds 
as lungs for the overcrowded city, but as diminishing the physio- 
logical distance between the animal and the plant—the animate 
and the inanimate organism—as compensating ‘actors in the 
world’s economy. This law of compensation, «hich is every- 


* J. M. H. Munro, ‘The Nitrifying Ferments of the Soil,’ ‘Journal of the 
Royal Agricultural Society,’ 8rd series, ii, 702 (1891). Pasteur, in 1x40, pub- 
lished a theory of his own, in which he referred for the first time to‘ orgunisms’ 
as instrumental in the resolution of dead matter, meaning by these, not 
‘ microbes,’ which the majority mad igor have been taught to regard as animals, 
i planis (saprophytes) producing their effects by a process analogous to 
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where and constantly in operation, is generally lost sight of; 
and the way in which animate and inanimate matter play, as 
it were, into each other's hands is at present a sealed book to 
most people. In this case, two forms of life, a higher and a 
lower, are both equally endowed with a function analogous to 
that of respiration, the only difference between the two being 
that while one of these forms maintains its existence by the 
inhalation of oxygen and the exhalation of carbon dioxide, the 
other inhales carbon dioxide and exhales oxygen. 

But this is not all; for the ‘Times’ letters being founded 
on such an examination of one of the old London burial 
grounds as had, in all probability, never before been vouchsafed 
to an outside observer, their writer claimed to take exception, 
on the strength of it, to those cremationist statements which 
are constantly representing these burial grounds as so many 
centres of pestilence, The case here referred to was one of 
the worst of such grounds, that of St. Andrews, Holborn, then 
in course of removal to make room for the present Viaduct. 


‘The ground about the church,’ the writer tells us, ‘had become 
raised fifteen feet or eighteen feet above its original level, and 
perpendicular sections had been made in it, here and there, from its 
surface to a depth varying from ten feet to thirty feet or more. The 
face of these sections represented the interments of three centuries 
and a half. All the burials, except those in the plague-pit and one 
or two others to be presently mentioned, had been made in wooden 
or leaden coffins, some of which were still intact, and some broken 
in. Little difference as to condition could be perceived between the 
coffins of Charles II’s time and those recently used, or between the 
coffins which were of lead and those which were of wood. In 
the coffins which were intact were their contents, also intact, but 
unrecognisable. In those which had been broken in, nothing was to 
be found but a little ordinary earth, corresponding chiefly to the 
extraneous matters which had accompanied the interment, and,. 
occasionally, not always, a few bones—nothing more. The body 
itself had disappeared, and “ earth to earth ” had been accomplished. 
Here and there, in other parts of the ground, were graves lined with 
brick and filled with water, in which the coffins of those who had 
been buried in peculiar honour still floated, some head, some feet, 
uppermost, as their gaseous contents determined. Here, again, a 
few fetters indicated the spot where some evil-doer had undergone 
what was intended, no doubt, to be the last sentence of degradation, 
but whose poor body, having had the advantage of being buried 
without a coffin, had disappeared—as had also, for the same reason, 
the tenants of the plague-pit.’ * 


* ¢Earth to Earth,’ pp. 11, 12. 
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We reproduce this note in its integrity because every 
line of it unconsciously furnishes us with valuable illustrations 
of the points for which we are contending. The first and 
perhaps the most noticeable of these was the disproportionate 
space occupied by the coffins in comparison both with the 
bodies they contained and even with the earth that had received 
them, the coffin occupying the largest amount of this space, 
the shrunken body the next, and the earth that remained, the 
least! If the bodies had been buried either without coffins 
or with coffins as perishable as themselves, there would have 
been, in the first place, not a single body left (the last interment 
having been made ten years before), and, secondly, in the 
absence of the coffin, no upheaval of the ground. In a word, 
the whole secret of the absurdity we were committing in 
our method of so-called ‘ burial’ revealed itself at a glance. It 
would have been strange, indeed, if a looker-on of ordinary 
intelligence had not at once perceived that the coffin is the cause, 
and the sole cause, of every one of those evils which, with so 
little reason, have been attributed to earth-burial as a system. 


So much for the principles which underlie and, as we believe, 
fully warrant our present national — of earth-burial when 
properly carried out, To which of these principles and to what 
part of that practice (when so carried out) do the cremationists 
object? We have stated freely and unreservedly what that 
practice is and to what extent it is vitiated, and have declared 
that the abuses which at present vitiate it may easily be removed. 
Can the advocates of cremation afford to be equally candid? 
Have they dared to admit that far greater abuses, not to say 
dangers, beset the alternative practice which they are trying to 
introduce? Have they satisfied themselves, or anyone else, of 
their ability to disarm or cope with those dangers? Further, 
with what proportion of the nineteen hundred or two thousand 
deaths which have to be provided for weekly in London alone 
does cremation profess itself able to deal? Two hours or more— 
and usually more—being required to burn a single dead body, 
and a whole working day to destroy half-a-dozen, what sensible 
effect can such a practice have upon the weekly mortality 
referred to? How many furnaces, and what enormous ex- 
penditure, would be required to dispose of even a tithe of such 
a mortality? Putting aside for the moment the question of 
those dangers which the adoption of cremation would entail 
upon the community, and in regard to which we will presently 
call in the evidence of Mr. Coroner Hicks and others, let us 
ask what are the advantages of this retrograde process, and on 
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what grounds it rests its claim to public a Is it in any 
sense a public benefit or an alleviation of public burdens? 
To which of these categories, if either, is ‘the completely 
equipped crematorium’ which we are now threatened with ‘in 
the near neighbourhood of London’ supposed to belong? Are 
we to welcome it as an acquisition, or insist on its removal as a 
nuisance ? 

The great argument used in favour of burning the bodies of 
the dead, as against their interment in the ordinary manner, is, 
of course, that the former method destroys germs or other 
sources of disease, whereas the latter preserves them in a 
dangerous condition. This is the purport of a leading article 
which appeared in the ‘Times’ of December 22nd, 1897, an 
article which was professedly founded on the following 
remarkable paragraph. 

‘ By the act of interment,’ says Sir Henry Thompson, ‘ we literally 
sow |roadcast through the land innumerable seeds of pestilence, 
wlich long retain their vitality, many of them destined at some 
fi ture time to fructify in premature death or ruined health for 
t] ousands.’ * 


Now, if this amazing statement were to be accepted as truth, 
we should have to follow it up by bringing an equally weighty 
charge against nature; for nature follows the same rule. If 
Sir Henry Thompson is right, nature has been sowing these 
seeds of pestilence ever since the world began, and doubtless 
will continue to sow them till it comes to an end, long before 
which time the whole human race ought, according to him and 
the ‘ Times,’ to be poisoned out of existence! Meanwhile the 
law of the case is plain enough. It is that all organised bodies 
that have lived and died on the earth’s surface return to the 
earth—a return which is perpetually going on over the whole 
face of the habitable globe, which, in fact, from that point of view, 
may be considered one vast cemetery. Two factors contribute 
to this: gravitation, which necessitates it, and the maintenance 
and sustentation of the earth’s crust, which requires it—a 
maintenance and sustentation which conduce, not to the 
destruction, but the renewal of life. Nature does not dis- 
criminate as to the agencies which bring about that return to 
earth, whether it be the disease that kills, or the cessation of 
life from what are called ‘natural causes.’ The beneficent 
process of ‘resolution’ applies equally in any case; and, this 
process completed, the residue, after leaving behind it the 


* The ‘Times, referring to a passage in * Modern Cremation,’ p. 111, 
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inorganic portions, which are the uisite of the earth, is 
returned to the atmosphere. Does Sir Henry Thompson, who 
is the author of this highly alarmist paragraph, and does the 
‘Times, which has taken it from him on trust, really suppose 
that in the return to ‘mother earth’ of all this dead, diseased, 
and effete material, nature has been making one huge mistake ? 
Is it not evident that, if Sir Henry’s statement were true, the 
whole earth, the one disinfectant and resolvent of death and 
decay in every possible form, would be no better than a mine 
at our feet, charged with the elements, not of our well-being, 
but of our destruction? Is it not an historical fact that 
even the Great Plague itself disappeared from this country, 
though its uncoffined victims were cast, by cartloads at a time, 
into pits extemporised in the open fields of the city for the 
urpose ? 
. e might, if our space permitted, bring to bear a vast mass 
of evidence to rebut such cremationist statements. As it is, 
we must content ourselves with a few examples only. In the 
case of the Plague, for instance, the very moderate depths of 
those pits which from time to time have been accidentally 
opened is especially noticeable. It appears that, as a rule, not 
more than a foot or two of earth had originally covered them in, 
and yet this little proved sufficient to prevent the recurrence of 
the disease. This fact exactly tallies with experiments made 
within the last twelve years by Sir Seymour Haden, in order 
to ascertain the precise depths at which resolution in ordinary 
earth might with certainty be looked for. From _ these 
experiments, extended over a period of twelve years, it would 
appear, from an account given of them by Sir Seymour Haden 
in the ‘Times’ of August 18th, 1897, that in the case of 
animals as large as calves buried by him at a depth of four feet 
—the depth prescribed by the Local Government Board for 
interments made in cemeteries—a period of from four to four 
years and a half had turned out to be necessary for their 
complete dissolution ; that, at a depth of three feet, a little 
more than three years had proved to be necessary; at a depth 
of two feet, two years; and of one foot, one year or thereabout ; 
such variations as occurred depending on the size of the 
animals buried and the porosity of the earth. On the other 
hand, bodies not buried at all, but simply laid upon the ground 
and covered with a foot of earth, were found to have disappeared, 
their bones of course excepted, in less than a year; and, 
moreover, the whole process, even in the latter case, had been 
completed without the slightest appreciable effect either on 
the comparatively small portion of surface earth employed, 
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or on the purity of the earth beneath, or on the sweetness and 
freshness of the air around. Dr, Poore has carried these 
experiments further by burials made in ‘humus’ *—in soil, 


that is, which, being already heavily ch with organic 
matter, resembles in that respect the ‘soil’ of the ordinary 
cemetery. 


The Prussian Government has also made a notable con- 
tribution to our knowledge on this important part of the 
subject. In 1872-3 a secret commission was issued by it to 
ascertain the condition of the dead in the battle-fields of the 
Vosges. Two years, or thereabout, having elapsed since those 
battles were fought, it was feared, as many dead bodies were 
known to have been only superficially buried, that epidemic 
disease might result. What the commissioners found, however, 
entirely dissipated any such fears. In cases in which as many 
as eight hundred bodies, in the hurry incident to rapid military 
movements, had been thrust into one shallow excavation, these 
bodies, it was found, had already disappeared, their bones and 
accoutrements alone being left. But to this disappearance 
there was a remarkable exception : the bodies of officers, having 
been buried in mackintoshes (the action of which resembled 
that of coffins), had not so disappeared. 
Nor are we without scientific evidence in confirmation of all 
that has been said of the wonderful effect of relatively small 
quantities of earth on apparently overwhelming masses of 
animal matter submitted to its action. A remarkable paper 
by Professor J. M. H. Munro—a paper which is all the more 
valuable in that it is not written to advance any particular 
theory—informs us not only that nitrification, which is nature’s 
way of turning all putrescent matter to a harmless and useful 
account, is impossible without the intervention of the earth, 
but that the inoculation of even sterile soil with minute 
— of the nitrifying agent (lime, baryta, or whatever 
at may be) is sufficient to produce it. ‘The quantity, 
indeed, of this most important factor,’ he says, ‘ present at any 
one time, in relation to the whole mass of soil, is so nearly 
infinitesimal that the most sensitive chemical test will barely 
detect it.’ t 
Sir John Simon, again, adds his testimony to the power of 
the earth to deprive by filtration even the foulest water of its 


re * * Milroy Lectures,’ delivered before the Royal College of Physicians, Dr. G. V. 


‘ore. 

+ ‘Times, August 16th, 1897. 

¢ J. M. H. Munro, ‘The Nitrifying Ferments of the Soil,’ ‘Journal of the 
Royal Agricultural Society,’ 3rd series, vol. ii, p. 702 (1891). 
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noxious qualities. Speaking of a pump, now disused in 
deference to sentiment, he says :— 


‘The water from this well is perfectly bright, clear, and even 
brilliant ; it has an agreeable soft taste, and is much esteemed by 
the inhabitants of the parish, though, as will be seen by the subjoined 
analysis, it is an exceedingly hard water, and the large quantity of 
earthy salts it contains renders it unfit for all and for 
most domestic purposes... (yielding carbonates of lime and 
magnesia, sulphate of lime, chloride of sodium, nitrates of potash, 
soda, magnesia, and ammonia, silica, and phosphate of lime; but of 
organic matter none, or scarcely a trace), ... The quantity of 
alkaline and earthy nitrates in this water is very remarkable. 
These salts are doubtless derived from the decomposition of animal 
matter in the adjacent churchyard. Their presence, conjoined with 
the inconsiderable quantity of organic matter which the water 
contains, illustrates in a very forcible manner the power the earth 

of depriving the water that percolates it of any animal 
matter if may hold in solution; and, moreover, shows in how com- 
plete and rapid a manner this process is effected. In this case the 
distance of the well from the churchyard is little more than the 
breadth of the footpath, and yet this short extent of intervening 
ground has, by virtue of the oxidising power of the earth, been 
sufficient wholly to decompose and render inoffensive the liquid 
animal matter that has oozed from the putrefying corpses in the 
churchyard.’ * 


To the popular belief, again, industriously encouraged by the 
cremationist propaganda, that deleterious vapours are emitted 
from the surface of graveyards, it is sufficient to oppose the 
statement of MM. Brouardel, Du Mesnil, and Ogier at the 
seventh International Congress of Hygiene and Demography, 
held in London in 1891. 


‘(1) If, they say, ‘when interments took place in churches, it was 
possible for accidents to result from the escape of putrefactive gases, 
in these days, when they are allowed free access to the open air, 
such dangers are imaginary, while the air of the open cemetery is 
absolutely inodorous. (2) The soil of cemeteries contains carbonic 
acid gas, and of other gases—contrary to the general belief—none 
in appreciable quantity, the little emitted being at once taken up 
and decomposed by vegetation. (3) The decomposition of dead 
bodies buried in the earth is rapid in proportion as the soil and 
the coffin are porous. (4) Extraneous substances, put into the 
ceffin to fill it, retard resolution.’t 


* ‘Reports relating to the Sanitary Condition of the City of London,’ by 
John Simon, 1854, pp. 171, 172. 

“aa of the Seventh International Congress,’ dc. vol. ix, 
Pp. 
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On the strength of all this evidence against the statement 
in the ‘Times’ Sir Seymour Haden recently addressed to the 
medical profession generally and to such medico-legal authori- 
ties as he thought best qualified to answer it, the following 
question :— 

‘Do you, or do you not, agree with a statement made by Sir H. 
Thompson, at the Congress of Hygiene and Demography, that a 
human body, dead of an infectious disease and buried four feet 
below the surface of the ground, is capable—by water percolating 
the soil or by any other known agency—of propagating the infection 
of that disease or of. any one of those diseases which are understood 
to be comprehended in the zymotic death-rate? Has any case of 
infection so conveyed ever occurred to you or come within your 
observation or knowledge? And, the present state of sani 
science considered, do you believe in the probability of such 
conveyance ?’ 


The answers to this question, though too variable in terms 
to be reproduced separately, may be summarised as follows. 
The statement referred to is not consistent, either in part or 
in the whole, with the trained observation and experience of 
this country. Of the eight diseases known as zymotic—namely, 
small-pox, measles, scarlet fever, whooping-cough, diphtheria, 
enteric fever in various forms, cholera, and diarrhoea—the first 
five require for their propagation contact, more or less complete, 
in the air, and the last three the actual introduction into the 
alimentary canal (which is the seat of the disease) of animal 
dejecta by surface soil or surface water. To include in one 
common category all these diseases, as if they had a common 
origin, is, to say the least, unscientific; and—the nitrifying 
ae power of the earth on water charged with animal matter 
a considered—to say that they are propagated in the way sug- 
ae i gested is in the highest degree misleading. No known warrant 
Hi exists in fact for any such statement. If, out of the hundreds 
and thousands of cases of these diseases which have come under 
observation within the last twenty years, any one of them has 
proceeded from, or depended upon, the neighbourhood of 
burial-places in which similar cases had received interment, all 
we can say is that the occurrence has been overlooked with 
singular uniformity by scientific observers. 

Here, again—for we have not yet done with our illustrations 
—is a statement deliberately made by Sir Henry Thompsen 
and accepted by the ‘Times’ as a warrant for the leading 
article of December 22nd, 1897 :— . 


‘Pasteur’s success in dealing with anthrax is known to all... . 
Pasteur proved that the earthworms brought up the spores and not 
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the bacilli themselves, which soon disappear from the buried corpse 
after the event. These spores long retain their vitality, and unless 
the body is cremated or is buried in a large quantity of quicklime, 
the disease will sooner or later oy when a@ favourable nidus 
presents itself. Pasteur examined the surface mould at the spot 
where, two years before, a cow, dead of anthrax, had been buried at 
the depth of seven feet, and observed germs which by inoculation 
produced anthrax in a. guinea-pig. is is an illustration, and 
amply suffices bere, as one among the various ways in which 
“innumerable seeds of pestilence are sown broadcast through the 
land,” a sentence characterised by my critical friend as “ inflated 
phraseology,” but it has at least the merit of being strictly true.’ * 


The statement, however, is incorrect. Pasteur did not prove 
that earthworms brought up from a depth of seven feet the spores 
of anthrax, (1) because worms do not commonly burrow to such 
a depth ; (2) because the buried bacilli of anthrax do not live 
long enough in the earth to form spores; and (3) because the 
anthrax bacillus, being, like the bacillus septicus, what is called 
aérobic, dwindles and dies when even partially deprived of air. 
If, therefore, the body of an animal which has died of anthrax 
be buried seven feet deep, or even four feet six inches, which 
is the depth prescribed by the Local Government Board, the 
bacillus which characterises this form of disease not only dies 
with or shortly after it, but is incapable of reproduction. 
When anthrax is reproduced in fields in which cattle infected 
by the disease have grazed, died, and been buried, the fresh 
outbreak is probably owing, not to the buried carcass, but 
to the spores which have been left by the dejecta of the 
infected animals on the surface of the field in question, Both 
Koch and Klein are fully agreed as to this. Koch, in addi- 
tion, has proved by direct experiment not only that the spores 
of anthrax are not, as Pasteur has stated, carried upwards 
by earthworms and deposited on the surface by their castings, 
but also that the spores of anthrax bacilli, when mixed 
with earth, are not taken up by these creatures at all; while 
Klein carries these experiments further, and says, ‘If bacilli 
grow in the depths of a medium but scantily supplied with air, 
they do not form spores, but degenerate ; and this degeneration 
= on till at length nothing is left of them but their débris. 

uch bacilli are, of course, quite innocuous,’ t 


* Letter of Sir Henry Thompson, ‘ Times,’ April 13th, 1898, 

t ‘Mittheil. aus dem kaiserlichen Gesundheitsamte,’ 1886 (Julius Springer, 
Berlin); and Klein, ‘ Micro-organisms and Disease ' (Macmillan, 1886). 

‘Micro-organisms an 
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Having dealt with the arguments urged against the practice 
of interments, we proceed to consider the objections that may 
be raised against the practice of cremation. In mitigation of 
the objection (which the cremationist does not call in question) 
that cremation, by destroying all evidence of how a body 
came by its death, is an encouragement to crime, especially 
such forms of crime as are discoverable by the exhumation 
and expert examination of the buried body, Sir Henry Thompson 
pleads that this objection is by no means a formidable one, 
and urges, in support of the validity of this plea, the com- 
paratively few occasions on which recourse is had to this mode 
of detection. His argument is practically reducible to the 
following syllogism :— 

Murder is a common crime in populous centres, and exhuma- 
tion a common way of finding it out ; 

But, when spread over the whole surface of the United 
Kingdom, both murder as a crime and exhumation as a means 
of detecting it are of comparatively rare occurrence : 

Therefore, exhumation is comparatively unimportant, and 
need not be allowed to stand in the way of cremation. 

The objection we have raised is one which no cremationist, if. 
he can help it, is willing to hear mentioned, and which the 
newspapers engaged in its service are careful not to discuss, 
but which, whatever momentary success may appear to attend 
the cremationist agitation, will assuredly, sooner or later, 
provoke the repressive action of the law. It cannot be denied 
that cremation, by destroying all evidence of murder, affords 
some encouragement to the commission of crime. To relieve 
themselves of this serious imputation, its advocates have made, 
and are still making, great efforts, without, however, so far as 
appears, any real success. One of the most important of these 
efforts was made through the instrumentality of a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons appointed in 1893. The 
object which those who promoted the appointment of this Com- 
mittee appear to have had in view was to obtain an enquiry 
into the matter of death-certification generally, in the hope 
that in the course of such an enquiry the claims of cremation 
might come to the front—a hope which, as we shall presently 
see, when we come to describe what happened, was not 
disappointed. 

Without calling in question the bona fides of this Committee, 
it will be well, at the outset, to bestow a somewhat critical 
attention on the wording of the reference to it Here it is :— 

‘The Select Committee on Death Certification was appointed to 
enquire into the sufficiency of the existing Law as to the Sissan of 
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the Dead for securing an accurate Record of the Causes of Death in 
all cases, and especially for detecting them where Death may have 
been due to Poison, Violence, or Criminal Neglect.’ 


From the wording of this reference it will be seen that the 
Committee had for its ostensible object an enquiry, not into 
methods of interment—the only mode of disposing of dead 
bodies which is known to the law—nor into the rights and 
wrongs of cremation, which is a mode unknown to the law, but 
solely into the sufficiency of existing laws for securing an 
accurate record of the causes of death, It seems doubtful 
whether, in proceeding to enquire into the effect of cremation in 
rendering nugatory such a record when obtained, the Committee 
were not acting ultra vires ; but, at all events, they did proceed 
to this enquiry, and the following are the conclusions to which 
they came :— 


‘ Burial.—As to the manner of burial of the dead, the terms of 
reference to your Committee do not admit of their dealing generally 
with the law on the subject, but only with such points in burial 
procedure as may operate as obstacles to the detection of crime in 
cases where exhumation is required’ (p. xx). 

‘ Cremation.— Your Committee are of opinion that there is only one 
question in connection with this method of disposing of a dead body 
to which it is necessary for them to refer. That question is the 
supposed danger to the community arising from the fact that with 
the destruction of the body the possibility of obtaining evidence of 
the cause of death by post-mortem examination also disappears. 

‘When suspicions of foul play have arisen in reference to a body 
that has been disposed of by burial, an exhumation and post-mortem 
examination of such body has often furnished conclusive evidence of 
the cause of death. It is evident that with the burning of the body 
the possibility of making such an examination disappears. Unless, 
therefore, special precautions be taken previous to cremation to 
obtain satisfactory evidence of the cause of death, this method of 
disposal of bodies would serve to lessen the risks of detection 
incurred by those who have brought about the death of any person 
by foul play. 

‘The precautions taken by the Cremation Society before a body 
is cremated by them were explained to your Committee. It appears 
that two special certificates of the cause of death from medical men 
are obtained in such cases, and one of these certificates sets forth 
that in the opinion of the person certifying “there are no circum- 
stances connected with the death which could make exhumation of 
the body hereafter necessary.” If these certificates are inconclusive 
a post-mortem examination is ordered, and, in the event of the 
relatives objecting to such an examination, the Society refuses to 
cremate the body. If, however, in a doubtful case, the body is 
eventually cremated, portions of the liver, kidney, and stomach, are 
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for subsequent examination, if 


occasion should arise. 

‘ Your Committee are of opinion that with the precautions adopted 
in connection with cremation as carried out by the Cremation Society 
there is little probability that cases of crime would escape detection ; 
but inasmuch as these precautions are purely voluntary, your 
Committee consider that in the interests of public safety such 
regulations should be enforced by law’ (p. xxii). 


With respect to these conclusions, we would observe, first, 
that the important recommendation of the Committee as to the | 
legal enforcement of certain regulations has hitherto been 
disregarded ; and, secondly, that the evidence given before the 
Committee shows the gravest reason for doubting whether the 
regulations referred to, or indeed any regulations which could 
be framed for guarding against the dangers of cremation, would 
be sufficient to attain the end in view. The Committee, in 
using the words ‘little probability,’ allow that there is at least 
a possibility that crime may escape detection in the case of 
cremated bodies; but some important witnesses went much 
further than this. Good ground was shown for believing, 
first, that murder is a far commoner crime than is generally 
supposed ; and next, that no form of death-certificate yet devised 
has proved able to cope with it. It is hardly likely that the 
Cremation Society will be able to invent one. In the opinion 
of the only two experts examined, nothing less than a post- 
mortem examination of every body burnt would warrant such 
a practice. 

‘1376. You said that if Woking were under your jurisdiction, you 
would insist upon a post-mortem examination in the case of every 
body that was brought there for cremation ?— Yes, I should.’*.. . 

‘3633. You would not approve of any methods of doing away 
with the body other then “ earth-to-earth ” burial ?—I should approve 
of no method of doing away with the body except such a method as 
admitted of its exhumation.’ . . . 

‘3656. You consider that a post-mortem examination would be 
absolutely necessary ?—Yes. I say that every attempt to destroy a 
body without such an enquiry would, in my opinion, be a criminal 
act. 

‘3657. Your opinion is, I think, that the earth-burial in the way 
we have referred to is also better from a sanitary point of view ?— 
Quite so. Ina sanitary point of view it is perfect. 

‘3658. And does not in any way, you think, tend to spread 
infectious disease ?—Absolutely in no way whatever. Any statement 
to the contrary is a statement which is not warranted by fact.’ t 


* Evidence of Mr. Braxton Hicks, coroner for West Surrey. 
+ Evidence of Sir F. Seymour Haden. 
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But what, perhaps, affords a better insight into the tacitly 
acknowledged dangers of cremation is the fact that, when the 
Cremation Society began business, it proposed, proprio motu— 
as if conscious of the danger of its proceedings—to make a post- 
mortem examination of every body it burnt. This, for reasons 
which were not stated but may be surmised, it soon gave up; 
but on the 25th of April, 1893, in his evidence before the 
Select Committee, Sir Henry Thompson made the startling 
admission (Q. 1125, 1139) that out of the 393 bodies which 
up to that date he had burnt, he had found it necessary in as 
many as four or five ‘ suspicious cases’ to take out and preserve 
the stomach, kidneys, spleen, and a portion of the liver. This 
is surely tantamount to an admission that the process of 
cremation is, at best, a dangerous one. Well might one of the 
members of the Committee ask whether, if Sir H. Thompson’s 
admission were known, it would not put an end to cremation 
altogether? (Q. 1377, 1378.) 

We need not be surprised that Sir Henry’s admission is not 
widely known, or that it is not set forth in the shilling ‘ Manual 
of Modern Cremation’ which the public are invited to depend 
upon as their guide. But has it occurred to the admirers of 
this suspicious revival that in submitting their friends and 
relatives to be thus dealt with, they have one and all more or 
less identified themselves with these four or five suspicious 
cases; and that the day may come when, in the cause of 
justice, it may be necessary to obtain the names of those who 
thus figure and are duly registered as possible homicides ? 
Again, if in the early part of 1893 four or five suspicious cases 
had already presented themselves out of 393, how many more 
have presented themselves during the last seven years? Surely 
a practice of which the best that can be said is that ‘ with 
such precautions there was little chance of crime escaping 
detection,’ has but a poor claim to continued existence, still 
less to legislative recognition. And yet this is what the Com- 
mittee suggest, for they add to their general but guarded 
approval the remark that, ‘inasmuch as these precautions were 
purely voluntary, they ought, in the interests of public safety, 
to be enforced by law.’ No respect has hitherto been paid to 
this expression of opinion by the Committee. The Report was 
issued in 1893. A wholesale destruction of evidence has been 
going on ever since, and not a finger has been held up to 
— it. By what intuitive faculty, we may ask, does Sir 

enry Thompson know one of these suspicious cases when, 
with all its certificates in order, it presents itself at the furnace 
mouth? Even assuming the possession of this intuitive faculty, 
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by what right does the cremationist resort, without the inter- 
vention of the coroner—whose office, by-the-bye, the Cremation 
Society is practically superseding—to a proceeding which, 
besides being an outrage on the dead, may prove an un- 
warrantable imputation on the living? There can be, indeed, 
no stronger argument against cremation than the imputation 
of foul play in which it may involve innocent persons. It 
is impossible to conceive anything more deplorable than 
the position of one who, having cremated, say, his wife, is 
afterwards laid under the imputation of having murdered her! 
By what right do the half-dozen enthusiasts who compose the 
council of the Cremation Society place a fellow-citizen in such 
a predicament, depriving him, as they do, of all possibility of 
proving his innocence by exhumation of the body ? 

On the other hand, supposing that legislative effect were to 
be given to the recommendation of the Select Committee, what 
are the precautions worth? The certificate which is to safeguard 
cremation turns out, from admissions made to the Committee, to 
be, after all, neither more nor less than the old Paris certificate 
of the médecin vérificateur—a certificate which for the last ten 
years Dr. Brouardel, the greatest living authority on such 
matters, has been telling the French Government is not worth 
the paper it is written upon. Dr. Brouardel maintains that 
it is no check whatever on the commission of crime, and that 
it ought at once to be dropt in favour of the far more efficient 
plan pursued in Germany—a plan which the Committee had 
evidently never heard of, but which has now been adopted in 
France to the extent of substituting an official expert for the 
fortuitous médecin vérificateur. The cremationist plan, which 
turns out in fact to be a resuscitation of the discarded French 
plan, pretends to improve on it by demanding not one but two 
certificates—one to be furnished by the practitioner in attend- 
ance, who, like the Palmers, the Pritchards, the Websters, the 
Crosses, the Weils, may have been himself the murderer; the 
other by a stranger to the case who, being called out of the next 
street to see the body, has nothing to go by but what the 
practitioner in attendance chooses to tell him, and who, 
though he may certify to the fact of death, has not the least 
means of testing the cause, Such pretended ‘examinations’ 
are not indeed, and cannot be, the explorations which crema- 
tionists assert them to be. The placid features of the dead 
tell the new-comer nothing; all traces of violence, and even of 
ill-usage, have been lost in the gradual tranquillity of aspect 
which, even as the act of dying goes on, settles down on features 
which now express nothing but calm and contentment. In a 
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word such perfunctory interviews with the dead—for they are 
nothing more—are of no use whatever; and the double certifi- 
cate which is to be their outcome, even admitting its possible 
genuineness in other respects, is at least as liable to falsification 
as the many other devices which experience has proved to be at 
the command of the criminal. 

It only remains to us, by the evidence afforded by recorded 
cases, to furnish overwhelming proof of the utter inability of the 
proposed cremationist certificate to cope with the resources of 
criminal ingenuity. Nearly every secret murder on record, it 
is not too much to say, has run the gauntlet of detection by one 
form or other of sophisticated certification, the double certificate 
relied upon by Sir Henry Thompson included. On this point 
the evidence of Dr. Brouardel leaves no room for doubt. The 
cremationist contention that a single individual, standing on 
guard at the door of a reverberatory furnace, has it in his power 
to bafile every attempt of the sort to outwit him is, as an 
abstract proposition, little short of nonsense. Yet this is pretty 
much what the Committee were induced, if not to believe, at 
least to consider, We should have expected a responsible 
committee of parliamentary legislators to be less easy of con- 
viction, but it is wonderful to what lengths of self-deception 
the enthusiast will go, and how catching, in the case of receptive 
temperaments, his malady is, 

Nevertheless, so simply are these and other statements of 
the kind taken for granted by uninformed and credulous persons 
that it becomes a necessity to expose and refute them; and this 
accordingly we propose to do by as short a résumé as possible 
of such medico-legal statistigs as are to the purpose. It is, of 
course, to be understood that in this réswmé we shall only 
mention some of those murders which, the cause of death 
having been duly certificated, would never have been brought 
to light but for exhumation; we shall select also, by preference, 
those cases in which a certificate, whether false or merely care- 
less, had again and again been successfully relied on. At Bilston 
two children in the same family were killed by the same 
poison, and two months afterwards it was found on exhumation 
in the body of a third, although in this last case the cause of death 
had been certified as ‘asthenia and gastric fever.’ Two women, 
Higgins and Flanigan, commit a murder by means of arsenic ; 
and no less than ten other persons, all of them duly certified 
and buried, are afterwards proved, by exhumation, to have 
been destroyed by the same persons and the same method. 
Mary Ann Cotton poisons her stepson by arsenic, which 
murder, being discovered by exhumation, leads to the exhuma- 
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tion of no less than twenty other victims, all killed by the 
same woman in the same way—namely, her mother, fifteen 
children, three husbands, and a lodger. These persons had all 
been duly certified to have died from natural causes. De Tour- 
ville kills. his wife on the Stelvio, and the case, brought home 
to him, turns out (on exhumation of the bodies) to be one of 
several, including that of his first wife’s mother, whose death, 
after twelve years’ burial, is shewn to have been caused, not, as 
was certified, by an accidental wound in the eye, but by a shot 
from behind. . Stevenson, the eminent Government analyst, 
‘cannot without great labour recall all the cases he has had,’ 
though he has ‘not seldom been able ere of course, by 
exhumation) to prove the innocence of su persons,’ * 
Mr. Thomas Bond, of the Westminster Hospital, in one year, 
‘made four exhumations at Dulwich,’ and ‘ proved murder by 
arsenic in each case.’ In another case he ‘exhumed two bodies 
at Newbury,’ and found ‘ gun-shot wounds which pretty clearly 
proved a double murder.’ He mentions several other cases, and 
ends his letter with this pertinent reflection, that ‘he has no 
doubt that many persons skilled in the use of poisons would 
more frequently resort to them if it were not for the know- 
ledge that their operations were liable to be handicapped by 
exhumation.’ * 

The case, however, most to the point for our present purpose, 
because of the contradictory certificates which it elicited as to 
the cause of death, is undoubtedly that of William Palmer, 
executed for-murder in 1856. The conviction of Palmer for 
the murder at Rugeley of J. P. Cook led to the exhumation 
of six other victims, all of whom were found to have been 
murdered by him from the same motive, though not always 
(he being an expert) by the same means.t We lay peculiar 
stress on this case, because it furnishes a complete answer 
to those who, like Sir H. Thompson and others, seem to think 
that with a better system of certification we may safely do 
without exhumation. Alas! medicine is not, and never will 
be, the exact science which such reasoning supposes; and 
under no conceivable circumstances shall we be able, without 
such ocular demonstration as exhumation affords, to say, with 
anything like certainty, that certain symptoms which are com- 
patible with death from natural causes are not also compatible 
witl. death by poison. Palmer, for instance, poisons Cook by 
a mixture of strychnine and antimony. The strychnine kills, 


i i Stephen’s 
‘Criminal Law,’ ed. 1863, p. 357. 
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and the poison is removed by the vomiting which results from 
the antimony. At all events, neither poison is found in the 
unburied body in sufficient quantity to warrant a conviction 
for murder. Moreover, the action of both these drugs is so 
consistent with the symptoms of certain forms of disease that 
no two medical witnesses dealing with that case alone could 
be found to say with certainty to which category they belonged. 
‘Bilious cholera,’ ‘epilepsy, with tetanic convulsions,’ and 
‘angina pectoris’ were each, in fact, certified as the cause of 
death, one gentleman going so far as to write a pamphlet to 
show that the others were wrong. In this and other cases, 
the actual cause of death would, but for exhumation, never 
have come to light.* And again, may not exactly the 
same thing be said of the more recent case of Neill and his 
four victims, of the Horsfords, and others who have perished 
by strychnine? It is the peculiarly dangerous character 
of this drug that it quits the stomach with such rapidity 
that but for its discovery in the muscles, in some of the above- 
mentioned cases, it would never have been detected at all. 
True, in his last letter to the ‘Times’ (April 13th, 1898), Sir 
H. Thompson hopes to be able to ‘devise’ a death-certificate 
which may be depended upon as a safe warrant for cremation ; 
but if he will read, not our English books (for we are terribly 
behindhand on the whole subject), but the French and German 
standard works which deal with it, and if he will further 
remember that grounds for suspecting foul play may occur 
months, and even years, after the certificate has been given and 
the body cremated, then he will realise how vain that hope 
must be. 


* Strychnine was found in the body of Matilda Clover six months after death. 
Arsenic has been found eight, twelve, and even fourteen years after death. 
(‘ Lancet,’ 1853, p. 41; Taylor’s ‘ Medical Jurisprudence,’ ii, 453, &c.) 
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Arr. IV.—JAPANESE LITERATURE. 


1. A History of J Literature. By W.G. Aston. London: 
Heinemann, 1899. 

2. The Classical Poetry of the Japanese. By B, H. Chamber- 
lain. London: Triibner and Co., 1880. 

3. A Catalogue of Japanese Printed Books and Manuscripts in 
the British Museum. By R. K. Douglas. London: British 
Museum, 1898. 

4, Tales of Old Japan. By A. B. Mitford. Two vols. 
London: Macmillan and Co., 1876. 


FJNHE attention which has been directed towards Japan of 
late years has been justly and mainly excited by the 
artistic talent, the political achievements, and the military suc- 
cesses of the Japanese people. A nation that could produce such 
paintings as astonished the European world forty years ago was 
recognised at once as being capable of development, and the 
complete and speedy revolution by which the government of 
the country was transformed in, as it were, the twinkling of 
an eye, from a state of feudalism to a constitutional monarchy, 
maintained the tradition of surprise with which the first 
revelations from the Land of the Rising Sun were everywhere 
received. At a later period the skill and heroism with which 
the Japanese troops encountered their colossal enemy on the 
mainland excited an astonishment which would have been 
still more general and intense had not observers learnt by 
experience that almost anything might be expected from the 
nimble intellects and reckless bravery of the islanders. 
it was, however, with something like ridicule and incredulity 
that a certain section of onlookers at first watched the efforts of 
the Japanese to throw off the weight of Oriental feudalism which 
oppressed them; and the ease and apparent frivolity with 
which they received and acted on the ideas imported from 
Europe created a feeling akin to contempt for a nation which 
could in a moment throw over everything that was national and 
distinctive for the new and alien systems of Western lands. 
More astute observers, however, who were acquainted with the 
early history of the race, had learned, while recognising certain 
defects in the national character, to estimate at their true value 
the complete change which had come over popular opinion, as 
well as the self-reliance and courage with which Japanese 
statesmen set themselves to substitute for their antiquated 
political system a constitution such as the most advanced 
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European nations had only arrived at after centuries of 
experience. 

t must be confessed that the doubters and scoffers had some 
reason on their side. In the history of the Western world 
there has been no instance of a nation making such a complete 
bouleversement as was designed and carried out by the Japanese ; 
and it was not unnaturally assumed that a nation that could 
with such a light heart defy all experience would break down 
in the execution of its enterprise. But the marked power of 
assimilation which the Japanese have shown through the whole 
course of their history falsified these forebodings. A nation 
which could adopt without hesitation the language and litera- 
ture of a foreign State, even though that State were so nearly 
allied to it as China, which could admit its system of adminis- 
tration, and could accept en bloc its canons of artistic taste, was 
plainly capable of receiving fresh light from other sources, of 
recognising the value of other and more advanced ideas, and 
of inscribing on a tabula rasa a new code of national polity. In 
such a process of change, however, it was inevitable that there 
should be details which might arouse and justify laughter. The 
ready assumption of European dress and habits by a large sec- 
tion of the nation, before the wearers of the newly-imported 
frock-coats and patent-leather boots had broken with their old 
customs and associations, formed a ready subject for ridicule ; 
and immature students who repeated ill-digested phrases from 
Herbert Spencer and John Stuart Mill naturally laid themselves 
open to sarcasm. But there was method in their madness; and 
the same people who had swallowed at one gulp the civilisation 
and literature of China knew themselves to be quite capable of 
building up a new and substantial edifice on the firmer basis 
of European experience. 

Throughout their whole history one of the leading character- 
istics which the Japanese have displayed has been the abilit 
for rapidly and successfully borrowing foreign ideas. With all 
their cleverness and intellectual quickness they have shown a 
curious want of originality, From their ancient traditions we 
learn that, before the advent of Chinese ideas in the fifth century 
of our era, the Japanese were content to live without letters, 
without civilisation, and without any well-defined system of 
government. The different parts of the islands now grouped 
together under the Mikado were ruled over by chiefs who 
indulged in the national habit of fighting whenever the occasion 
arose—and this was often. Already Korea, from which Japan 
is separated by only a narrow strait, had benefited by its pro- 
pinquity to China, and was rejoicing in a civilisation borrowed 
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from that then advanced State. But though this source of 
enlightenment was so close at hand, it was not until the year 405 
of our era that a learned Korean, named Wangin, arrived in 
Japan, and opened to the receptive natives all the wisdom of the 
Chinese sages. This scholar was at once appointed tutor to one 
of the local princes, and was regarded with all the veneration 
due to the proclaimer of a revelation. The news of Wangin’s 
cordial reception induced other Koreans to follow in his wake ; 
and, just as the Buddhist missionaries from India imported into 
China a knowledge of the doctrines of the ‘Holy Man in the 
West,’ so these men carried to the Japanese the words of wisdom 
which centuries before had fallen ive the lips of Confucius 
and his followers. But even more important than these cele- 
brated discourses was the knowledge of letters which was 
introduced as the necessary vehicle of the new learning. 

The written characters of China, however, did not lend 
themselves readily to the expression of the Japanese language. 
Though related to Chinese, the Japanese tongue shows many 
great and marked differences from it, one of the principal being 
the numerous — of inflection, which are entirely wanting 
in Chinese. It became necessary therefore at an early period 
to adopt certain Chinese characters to represent phonetically 
the inflections, which could not otherwise be exp 
curious result followed that the first Japanese authors were only 
able to express their thoughts on paper by employing Chinese 
characters in this restricted sense. How cumbrous this system 
was may well be imagined; but it was not until the end of 
the ninth century that the Japanese succeeded in devising a 
syllabary by which a certain number of contracted Chinese 
characters were chosen to represent the forty-seven syllables of 
the Japanese language. Of these contracted characters they 
further introduced a cursive form, and these scripts, with the 
occasional introduction of Chinese characters used ideographi- 
cally, have been found sufficient to supply the requirements of 
Japanese authors down to the present day. 

ith that extraordinary aptitude for assimilating new ideas 
which belongs to the race, the native scholars at once became 
ardent disciples of the Confucian school, The doctrines of this 
‘Ju Chiao,’ or ‘scholars’ religion,’ appear to be peculiarly 
adapted to the mental requirements of the natives of the 
extreme East, who do not demand that vitality in doctrine 
which alone makes schools of philosophy and religion accept- 
able in Europe. In this case they presented a novelty on 
which the Japanese intellect delighted to exercise itself, and 
students flocked to their Korean instructors if haply they might 
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in an insight. into the philosophy and history of China. It 
on not, however, uatil, centuries after the arrival of 
Wangin that the first. work of which we have authentic record 
was committed to paper. ‘This book, the ‘ Kojiki,’ or ‘ Records 
of ancient eee: pepe to be.a history of Japan from the 
earliest period, it is commonly. reported, to have. been 
dictated to the author Yasumaro by a man with so vivid a 
memory that he was able to ‘repeat with his mouth whatever 
was placed before his eyes, and to record in his heart whatever 
struck his ears.’ Like most of the Japanese legends, this one 
is plainly borrowed from the Chinese, in whose records it is 
stated that after the celebrated burning of the books in the 
second century before Christ a number of the lost texts were 
recovered from the lips of old men who had treasured the.n 
in their memories. The compilation of this strange patchwork 
of legend and fable was due to the initiative of the Emperor 
Temmu, who, we are told, issued the following edict on the 
subject :— 

‘I hear that the chronicles of the Emperors, and likewise the 
original works in the possession of the various families, deviate from 
exact truth, and are mostly amplified by empty falsehoods. If at the 
present time these imperfections be not mended, before many years 
shall have elapsed the porpors of this, the great basis of the country, 
the grand foundation of the monarchy, will be destroyed. So now I 


desire to have the chronicles of the Emperors selected and recorded, 
and the old words examined and ascertained, falsehoods being 
erased, and the truth determined in order to transmit the latter to 


after ages. 


If the Emperor Temmu ever seriously uttered these words 
he must have been bitterly disappointed by the book to which 
they gave rise. By no pretence can the earlier part of it be 
described as historical. The wildest legends are interspersed 
with — pieces of folk-lore; and to anyone but a searcher 
after popular superstitions the majority of its pages can appear 
traditions of the middle ages of Europe commonly opened with 
Noah’s flood ; but Yasumaro goes still further back, and begins 
with the creation of the world. This miracle was effected, 
according to this veracious chronicler, by a certain god and 
goddess who, with a heavenly spear, churned up the waters of 
the ocean in such a manner that the drippings from the point 
of the weapon became islands. Having thus established a pi 
a-terre the celestial pair proceeded to procreate mankind and 
all other living creatures. Though of heavenly nature, these 
deities, with other companions from the skies, were, in their 
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tastes and its, of the earth earthy ; and their morality was 
of such a kind that Mr. Chamberlain, who published a trans- 
lation of the work in the ‘Transactions’ of the Asiatic Society 
of Japan, was obliged to veil many passages in the decent 
obscurity of the Latin tongue. — 

It is interesting, among other things, to find in the pages of 
this curious book a version of our tale of St. George and the 
Dragon, told with a strange identity of circumstance, the only 
variation being that when the a St. George, after having 
decapitated the serpent, cut off his tail, he found within the 
creature a heavenly sword with which he ever afterwards went 
forth conquering and to conquer. Another link with English 
literature occurs in a later chapter of the work, where the story 
of Hamlet is anticipated in the person of one Mayowa, who 
avenges his father’s murder by slaughtering his stepfather in 
the orthodox fashion. 

The ‘ Kojiki’ professes to record the history of the Empire 
down to the beginning of the eighth century. In some respects 
it is to be preferred to the ‘ Nihongi,’ or ‘ History of Japan,’ a 
work which was completed about the same time. The ‘ Kojiki’ 
is, as we have said, the first existing effort of a Japanese scribe, 
and was written in his native language. The author of the 
‘ Nihongi,’ however, had more fully imbibed a taste for Chinese 
literature, and, accepting Chinese as the model literary language, 
wrote his pages in that tongue. The first part of his work is 
as fabulous as the earlier portion of the ‘ Kojiki,’ and is further 
disfigured by an abundant admixture of Bom Chinese legends. 
From the fifth century onwards it may however be accepted 
as a fairly historical record. But so saturated was the author 
with Chinese literature that he could not refrain from putting 
into the mouth of a dying Mikado the last speech of a Chinese 
sovereign, and from making another Emperor utter in his own 

rson extracts from the Chinese ‘Book of History’ edited by 

nfucius. 

As a matter of fact the Japanese have never shown any 
aptitude for writing history. The patient study required for 
the compilation of trustworthy records is foreign to their 
nature; and while they excel in the production of light litera- 
ture, they have never made any mark as serious historians. 
Many works of more or less value on the history of 
the country have from time to time appeared, but there is 
nothing in Japanese literature that is at all comparable with 
the ‘Twenty-two Histories of China.’ During the present 
century an author named Rai Sanyo brought out two works 
which more nearly approach the European standard of history 
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than any of the countless publications which have been issued 
to mislead and weary their readers. These books—the ‘ Nihon- 
guaishi,’ or ‘ Uncanonical History of Japan,’ which begins with 
the wars of the twelfth century and ends with the establishment 
of the Tokugawa Shogunate in the seventeenth century, and the 
‘Seiki,’ or ‘Government Record,’ which professes to deal with 
the affairs of the Empire from B.c. 667 to a.p. 1596—contain 
the most trustworthy chronicles of events which the nation 

ssesses. They are written in Chinese, as all learned and 
thoughtful Japanese works are, including the ‘ Dai-Nihonshi,’ 
or ‘ The History of Great Japan,’ which comes next to them in 
importance. This work, which consists of two hundred and 
forty-three books, contains the history of the Mikados from 
Jimmu Tennd (8.0. 660) to Go-Komatsu (a.p. 1393-1413). 
Modelled after the manner of Chinese histories, its records of 
the court are enlivened by biographies of imperial wives and 
concubines, and by sketches of other notabilities, including 
rebels and traitors, while treatises on the relations existing 
between Japan and the neighbouring States supply food for the 
more serious student. 

Little more need be said about the works of Japanese 
historians. As Mr, Aston writes in his interesting work on 
re literature, which we have placed at the head of this 
article— 


‘They are for the most part dreary compilations in which none but 
students of history, anthropology, and kindred subjects are likely to 
take much interest. The writers were content to record events in 
their chronological sequence from month to month and from day to 
day, without any attempt to trace the connexion between them or to 
speculate upon their causes. The attention to Chinese composition 
and studies, which the use of this language necessitated, had, however, 
some important effects. It served to engross the attention of the 
men, the cultivation of the native literature being left in a great 
measure to the women, and it helped to familiarise the Japanese with 
better models of style than they could find in their own country.’ 


In the olden days the position of women in Japan was much 
freer than it subsequently became under the increasing influence 
of China, Some of the most noteworthy native works proceeded 
from the pens of women, and it was in poetry and belles lettres 
that women particularly excelled. But in one particular they 
exaggerated the failings of their male competitors, They were 
even worse chroniclers than the men, and still further degraded 
history by importing into it romantic incidents and fanciful 
details which were better fitted for the novels and legends in 
which they so much delighted. For the most part they and 
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the authors who followed in their wake wrote short histories of 
particular epochs, as, for instance, the ‘ Yeigwa Monogatari,’ or 
‘Tale of Glory,’ by the poetess Akazome Yemon. This work 
contains an account of the rule of a chief minister who held 
office under the three succeeding Mikados who reigned in the 
tenth and the first part of the eleventh centuries of our era. 
One of these sovereigns, who ascended the throne in 985, at the 
age of seventeen, fell a victim, we are told, to an ardent affection 
for one of the three noble and beautiful women who were 
provided for him as consorts. The death of this lady, on 
whom his affections were entirely centred, produced a derange- 
ment of intellect; and, following the example of Buddha, of 
whose doctrines he was a devoted follower, he disappeared 
secretly from his palace, to the consternation of the courtiers, 
After a protracted search he was discovered in a monastery, 
clothed in the habit of a priest—a transformation which so 
affected the two Ministers who discovered their errant sovereign 
that they both followed his example and entered the priesthood. 
This incident is told at great length, while political events of 
real importance are either slurred over or omitted altogether, 
after the manner of this emotional school of historians. 

But the period in the nation’s history which has more than 
any other attracted the attention of the so-called historians is 
the conflict between the two great families of Hei and Gen in 
the twelfth century. For many years prior to this period the 
power of the reigning Mikados had been on the wane, and the 
affairs of the empire had been virtually administered by a 
member of one of the leading families of the state. For a long 
time a notable of the house of Fujiwara held this enviable 
position, which, however, subsequently became a matter of 
contest between the heads of the Hei and Gen clans. These 
chieftains had long acted as generals in the wars of the empire, 
and each, having gained many adherents in the course of his 
victories, was able to marshal considerable forces under his 
banner. The contest was long and keen, and was eventually 
decided at the battle of Dannéura, where the Hei confederacy 
was finally routed. Mr. Aston thinks that the ‘Gempei 
Seisuiki,’ or ‘ History of the rise and fall of the Gen and Hei 
clans, which was the first and best work on this subject, was 
— to the author by his acquaintance with the Chinese 
‘History of the Three States.’ is may very likely be the 
case, and certainly the manner in which the subjects are treated 
in the two works is remarkably similar. Some of the 
in the ‘Gempei Seisuiki’ are written in a vigorous inales more 
especially those dealing with battle scenes, A Japanese is a 
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fighting creature first of all; and next to being engaged in a 
fight the best thing is, in his opinion, to read a description of 
one. The author of the ‘Gempei Seisuiki’ has many oppor- 
tunities of indulging his taste for the joys of battle, and his 
description of the engagement at Danniura is a good specimen 
of his fighting style :— 

‘On the 24th day of the third month of the same year [1185],’ he 
writes, ‘ Yoshitsune [the Gen general] and his army, in seven hundred 
ships or more, ed the enemy at dawn. The house of Hei were 
not unprepared. With five hundred warships or more they advanced 
to meet him. .. . The Gen and Hei troops numbered together over one 
hundred thousand men, and the sound of the battl raised on both 
sides, with the song of the turnip-headed arrows * as they crossed each 
other’s course, was startling to hear—audible, one would think, as 
far as the azure sky above, and re-echoing downwards to the depths 
of the sea. Noriyori, with ocher Gen generals, had arrived at Kiushiu 
with thirty thousand ca , and had cut off the retreat in that 
direction. The Hei were like a caged bird that cannot escape, or a 
fish in a trap from which there is no exit. On the sea there were 
ships floating, by land were bridle-bits in ranged lines.’ 

The first onslaught was favourable to the Hei faction, upon 
which— 


rinsed his mouth in salt tide, and with closed eyes and folded 


palms prayed to [the deity] Hachiman Daibosatsu, to grant him his 
rotection. Thereupon a pair of white doves flew thither and lit on 
oshitsune’s flag. While Gen and Hei were saying, “Look there, 
look there,” a mass of black clouds came floating from the east and 
hung over the scene of battle. From amidst this cloud a white 
descended, while Yoshitsune’s flag, its top pace and fro, 


away along with the clouds. The Gen joined hands together 
in prayer, while the hair of the Hei stood on end, and their hearts 
felt small within them. The Gen soldiers, encouraged by such 
favourable omens, shouted aloud in their ardour. Some embarked 
in boats and rowed on and on, fighting as they went; others 
marching along the dry land, and ma arrows to their bows in 
quick succession, engaged in a battle of archery.” (Mr. Aston’s 
translation. ) 

This is a favourable example of the Japanese treatment of an 
historical episode, and is sober history compared with the 
imaginary accounts of the same incident by other authors. A 
popular contemporary record, the ‘Heike Monogatari,’ or 
‘Story of the Hei clan,’ which covers much the same ground as 
the previous work, is inlaid with numerous embellishments on 


* A kind of arrow which made 9 noise like 9 humming-top. 
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this and other events. A curious incident, for example, is 
recorded in both chronicles, with a certain sobriety in the 
‘ Gempei Seisuiki,’ but with elaborate and mythical details in 
the ‘ Story of the Hei clan.’ After the battle above described, 
we are told that the nurse of the Mikado Antoku, who was on 
board the Hei fleet, seeing that the battle was lost, took her 
imperial charge in her arms (he was a child of eight years old) 
and plunged with him into the sea. The ‘Gempei Seisuiki’ 
recounts this straightforwardly in a few words, but the ‘ Heike 
Monogatari’ thus elaborates it :— 


* Niidono was long ago prepared for the defeat of the Hei party. 
Throwing over her head be double garment of sombre hue, and 
tucking up high the side of her trousers of straw-coloured silk, she 
placed under her arm the sacred seal, and girt on her loins the sacred 
sword. Then, taking the sovereign to her bosom, she said, “ Although 
a woman, I will not allow the enemy to lay hands on me. I will 
accompany my sovereign.” . . . So saying, she calmly placed her 
foot on the ship’s side. The sovereign had this year reached the 
age of eight, but looked much older. His august countenance was 
so beautiful that it cast a lustre round about. ... With an 
astonished expression he enquired, “ Now whither do you propose 
to take me, Amaze?” * Niidono turned her face to her child lord 
and with tears that fell like rain, “ Do you not know, my lord,” said 
she, “that, although by virtue of your keeping the ten command- 
ments in a previous state of existence, you have been born into this 
world as the ruler of ten thousand chariots, yet, having become 
involved in an evil destiny, your good fortune is now at anend?.. . 
This world is the region of sorrow, a remote spot small as a grain of 
millet, but beneath the waves there is a fair city called the Pure 
Land of Perfect Happiness. Thither it is that I am taking you.” 
. . . The child then tied his topknot to the dove-coloured robe of 
empire and tearfully joined together his lovely little hands. First 
he turned to the east, and bade adieu to the shrine of the great god 
of Ise and the shrine of Hachiman. Next he turned to the west and 
called upon the name of Buddha. When he had done this, Niidono 
made bold to take him in her arms, and, soothing him with the 
words, “‘ There is a city away below the waves,” sank down to the 
bottom one thousand fathoms deep. Alas, the pity of it! The 
changeful winds of spring swiftly scattered the flowery august 
form. Alas, the pain of it! The rude billows of severance buried 
the jewel person.’ (Mr. Aston’s translation.) 


Such treatment of the past is rather poetry than history. 
The sober limitations of historical truth are not congenial to 
the mind of Japan; it is in a lighter form of literature 
that’ Japanese authors, both male and female, take their chief 


* A respectful title for women who have taken the Buddhist vows, 
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delight. The serious study of Chinese has never formed part 
of the education to which Japanese women have submitted. 
They have been perfectly content to indulge their imaginations 
to the full, and to describe the results, in their native tongue. 
By the exercise of these advantages they have gratified the 
reading public of Japan with a plentiful supply of ‘ Monogatari’ 
or ‘Romances.’ But it must at the same time be confessed 
that an impartial examination of these works leads to the 
conclusion that Japanese novel-readers are easily satisfied. In 
many cases the style in which these works are written is 
Lange while the incidents described have a passing interest ; 

ut there is nothing striking about them. he stories are 
generally told with bald simplicity, unadorned by wit or 
imagination ; there is no elevation of sentiment; while, to add 
to their defects, little in the nature of connected plots is to be 
discovered. 

The most popular of these tales is the ‘Genji Monogatari,’ or 
‘Story of Genji,’ in which are related the amorous adventures 
of a certain youth named Genji, who was the son of one of the 
Emperor’s favourite concubines. The one connecting link 
throughout this work, which extends to fifty-two books, is the 
hero. Each episode in his career is distinct in itself, and each 
book is headed with the name of the lady who had attracted for 
the moment the transitory admiration of this eastern Don Juan. 
The precocity of this young gentleman was remarkable. At 
the age of sixteen he was the possessor of a cabinet full of 
letters from ladies who had accepted his attentions, and a 
curious scene occurs in the book in which he and an equally 
youthful Lothario discuss feminine characteristics, ‘I have at 
last,’ said his friend, ‘discovered how hard it is to find a 
woman of whom it may be said, “Here at any rate is the 
perfect one; here no fault can be found.”’ The future 
careers of these young gentlemen were quite in accord with 
their promising beginnings ; and, though there is nothing coarse 
or indelicate in the descriptions of their adventures, the state of 
morality which it implies is hardly creditable to the Land of the 
Rising Sun. It is true that the authoress lived in the eleventh 
century of our era; but in eastern countries, unaffected by 
external influences, manners and customs change little and 
slowly, while the perennial popularity of the work shows that 
its contents are in no way repugnant to the national sentiments 
at the present time. The style of the ‘Genji Monogatari’ is 
commonly regarded as excellent; and the author, who was also 
a poetess, adds lustre to her pages by the insertion of numerous 


short poems, As an example of her poetic skill we may quote 
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8 piece put into the mouth of a lady who was taking leave of 
her youthful daughter :— 


‘ There is no sky that can dry up 

The dew [of my tears] at leaving behind 
The tender herb, 

That knows not where shall be its abode 
When it has reached full growth.’ 


Another very celebrated work of this class is the ‘ Taketori 
Monogatari,’ or ‘ Story of the Bamboo-gatherer,’ which relates 
how a woodman in splitting a bamboo discovered a lovely child, 
just three inches high, in one of the joints. He takes the little 
thing home and adopts her as his daughter. His kindness is 
rewarded by the result. She grows up into a most beautiful 
woman, so beautiful indeed that she attracts the admiration of 
five noble suitors, as well as of the Mikado himself. After the 
orthodox manner of fairy tales all over the world, she assigns 
quests to her five admirers, promising to marry the suitor who 
successfully accomplishes the task allotted to him. One lover is 
told to fetch Buddha’s begging-bow] of stone from India ; another 
to bring her a branch of the tree with roots of silver, stem of gold, 
and fruit of jewels, which grows in the fabulous island Paradise 
of Mount Horai. From the third she requires a garment made 
of the fur of the fire-rat, supposed to be uninflammable. The 
fourth is to secure the shining jewel of many hues from the 
dragon’s head, and the fifth a swallow’s cowry-shell, Four of 
the suitors fail signally and acknowledge their failures, but the 
fifth, after a long interval, appears in triumph with a branch 
which purports to have been taken from the tree in Mount 
Horai, The appearance of this suitor, bearing his trophy, 
strikes terror into the heart of the maiden, who is in the act of 
discussing the possibility of being obliged to yield to the 
apparently successful lover, when a band of goldsmiths enters 
the hall demanding payment for the branch which, after 
infinite labour, they had succeeded in manufacturing in accord- 
ance with his orders. This turn of events brings a welcome 
relief to the damsel and her adopted father; but earth was 
evidently not her abiding place, and shortly afterwards she 
makes known to the woodman that her home is in the moon, 
from which celestial sphere she had been banished for an 
offence committed against the lunar deity, Her time of proba- 
tion—she adds with tears—having now expired, she is com- 
pelled to return to her native haunts. The old woodman, 
devoutly attached to his foundling child, begs her to continue 
to give light and joy to his hut. Her own wish is to remain, 
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but she is over-ruled by a higher power, and suddenly carried 
off in a winged chariot to the palace of the moon. As parting 

ifts she leaves letters Of farewell to the woodman and the 
Mikado, as well as a small quantity of the elixir of immortality. 
The main incidents of this work, the author of which is 
unknown, bear evident traces of having been borrowed from 
the Chinese; and the pathos thrown into some of the scenes 
depicted, notably the damsel’s farewell, point to the probability 
of its being, like the ‘Genji Monogatari,’ the work of a female 
writer. 

Another branch of literature in which the Japanese ladies 
take especial pleasure consists of diaries and note-books, in 
which are jotted down events as they occur, or remarks that 
may suggest themselves to the minds of the writers. A popular 
work of this kind is the ‘ Makura Zéshi,’ or ‘ Pillow Sketches,’ 
written by a certain lady of the court, who records brightly and 
amusingly the events going on about her. There is no great 
depth in her reflections, nor any striking wit in her pages. 
But she writes in a pleasing and graphic way and shows a turn 
for ready satire, which she employs with skill. From the 
familiar manner in which she speaks of and to the Empress, it 
is plain that she stood high in the favour of her imperial 
mistress, and she exercises the privilege thus acquired by 
satirising at will the proceedings of the court. As a specimen 
of her style we may quote the following description of an 
imperial visit :-— 


‘When the Empress visited the Daishin Narimasa her carriage 
went in by the east gate, which is wide, with four pillars. Her 
women, however, preferred that their carriages should go round to 
the north gate, where there were no guards. Some, who had not 
done up their hair, thought to themselves, with some disdain, “ Oh, 
we shall drive up to the door, so we need not be very particular.” 
But the palm-leaf-covered carriages stuck fast in the narrow 
and there was no possibility of getting in. So the usual path of 
matting was laid, and we were told to get down, to our no small 
annoyance and indignation; but there was no help for it. It was 
provoking to see the courtiers and servants standing together in the 

ard-room to watch us pass. When we came edie her Majesty 
and told her what had happened, she only laughed at us, saying, “Is 
there nobody looking at you now? How can you be so untidy?” 
“ Yes,” replied I; “ but everybody here is used to us, and would be 

tly surprised if we took special pains about our appearance. To 

ink that a mansion like this should have a gate too small to admit 

a carriage! I shall have a good laugh at the Daishin when I meet 
him!” Presently he came in bringing the Empress’s inkstone and 
writing materials. “This is too bad of you,” said I. ‘“ How can 
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you live in a house with such a narrow gate?” To which he replied 
with a smile that his house was on a scale suited to his station. 
“ And yet,” said I, “I have heard of a man who had his gate, though 
nothing more, made too large for his personal requirements!” 
“ Well, to be sure,” said the Daishin with astonishment; “ you refer, 
of course, to the U Teikoku [a Chinese worthy]. Who would have 
thought that anyone but a venerable pundit knew aught of that? 
I myself have occasionally strayed into the paths of learning, and 
fully comprehend your allusion.” “ Indeed, then,” I returned, “ your 
are none of the most sensible. There was a nice disturbance, 
can tell you, when we found ourselves entrapped into walking 
along your matted paths.” “I fear you must have been incommoded,” 
he replied; “and it was raining, too. But I must attend the 
Empress.” With these words he made his escape.’ 

Another incident which this lady relates illustrates the fact 
that cats exercise the same persuasive sway in far Japan as 
they do among ourselves. When the author wrote, the Mikado 
had just appointed a favourite cat as ‘Cat-in-Waiting to the 
Mikado,’ and had even conferred on her the title of ‘ Chief 
Superintendent of the Female Attendants of the Palace.’ This 
high distinction did not, however, overcome her instinctive 
tendency to wander, and on one such occasion she was attacked 
by a dog, who in return was severely castigated for his indis- 
cretion. The horror of the courtiers at the idea of the ‘ Cat-in- 
Waiting’ being mauled by a dog, and, on the other hand, the 
pity expressed by the ladies at the flogging inflicted on the 
injudicious pug, are amusingly related and are full of local 
colouring. We should like to know more of this Mikado, who 
shared with Montaigne, Southey, and Jeremy Bentham the 
liking for cats and the desire to do them honour. 

The cultured authoress of the ‘Makura Zodshi’ was, as we 
have seen, largely indebted to Chinese literature for her ideas 
of men and things. Shortly before her time it had become a 
fashion in China for poets and others to classify short epigram- 
matic phrases, under such headings as ‘Things not to be 
Believed,’ ‘ Detestable Things,’ &c. The celebrated Chinese 
poet Su Tungpo was addicted to this curious conceit, and 
showed his appreciation of it by publishing numerous examples 
of it in his works, The authoress of the ‘Makura Zoshi’ has 
imitated him and others, and it is interesting to notice the 
transformation which is effected by the transfer of authorship 
from the mainland to Japan. les as the Japanese have 
imitated and improved on the works of Chinese artists—adding 
lightness and beauty to the more matter-of-fact tendencies of 
their instructors—so in this and other branches of literature 
the Japanese have raised the ideas conveyed to a higher and 
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more sympathetic level. Throughout Su Tungpo’s contri- 
butions to this kind of literature there is a cynical and 
materialistic tone, which led him to give prominence, under 
‘Things not to be believed,’ to such examples as ‘A geisha 
weeping at parting as though life were not worth having’ ; 
‘A priest who says that he neither eats flesh nor drinks wine’ ; 
‘A go-between when she praises the virtues of the would-be 
bride,’ &c. The authoress of the ‘ Makura Koshi,’ following 
the instincts of her sex and nation, strikes a different note. 
Under ‘ Things which give one a thrill,’ she enumerates, ‘To 
see sparrows feeding their young’; ‘To pass by where infants 
are playing’; ‘ To be asked the way by a handsome man who 
stops his carriage for the purpose,’ and much more of the same 
kind. As in most aspects of Japanese life, there is an amatory 
air which follows the authoress of the ‘Makura Zoshi’ even 
into the sacred precincts of the Buddhist temples, 

‘A preacher,’ she says, ‘ought to be a good-looking man. It is 
then easier to keep your eyes fixed on his face, without which it is 
impossible to benefit by the discourse. Otherwise the eyes wander 
por pa forget to listen. Ugly preachers have therefore a grave 
responsibility. . . . If preachers were of a more suitable age I should 
have pleasure in giving a more favourable judgment. As matters 
actually stand, their sins are too fearful to think of.’ 


But the most intimate relation existing between Chinese 
and Japanese literature is exemplified by the poetry of the two 
nations. Ata very early period the Chinese adopted lines of 
five and seven syllables in length, and, as in the case of the 
Persian poets, made the final syllable of every second line 
rhyme. The Japanese rejected this last condition, but accepted 
the Procrustean measure. The resemblance between the poetical 

roductions of the two nations is, however, even more conspicuous 
in the matter than in the manner. Though often containing 
pretty ideas, the works of Chinese and Japanese poets betray a 
striking want of imagination and are remarkably deficient in 
the higher qualities of the poetic art. Their choice of subjects 
is confined within an exceedingly narrow compass; their 
imagery is limited, and they never tire of repeating ad 
nauseam the same similes. The joys of wine, the bright- 
ness of spring, the melancholy of autumn, and the grief of 
parting—such are the common strings on which they mostly 


harp. 

Epic poems are unknown alike to Chinese and Japanese 
literature, and the poets of both countries strive only to express 
in a few lines the ideas which are floating in their minds. The 
following is quoted by Mr. Aston as a good specimen of the 
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longer poems, or songs, as they are more appropriately called, 
current in Japan :— : 


‘The Land of Yamato 
Has mountains in numbers, 
But peerless among them 

Is high Kaguyama. 

I stand on its summit 

My kingdom to view ; 

The smoke from the land-plain 
Thick rises in air, 

The gulls from the sea-plain 
By fits soar aloft. 

O land of Yamato! 

Fair Akitsushima ! 

Dear art thou to me!’ 


These are not highly poetic lines, but represent the sort of 
poems which are regarded with favour and sometimes with 
enthusiasm in Japan. 

The Tanka, or short songs, are composed of thirty-one syllables 
in five lines, and suggest ideas rather than express them. The 
following is a Tanka composed by a lover who has lost the 
object of his affections and revisits the scenes of his former 
pleasures :— 

‘Moon? There is none. 
Spring? ’Tis not the spring 
Of former days: 

It is I alone 
Who have remained unchanged.” 


No great effort of the imagination can have been required to 
compose this ode. It contains only a natural lament, such as 
any love-lorn youth might have expressed. The composition 
of Tanka is an art on which the Japanese poets pride them- 
selves, but unfortunately they lack the wings to enable them to 
soar far above the earth. There is a marked sameness both in 
the ideas they express and in the manner of expression. In 
China the rule which compels every candidate for literary 
honours to compose verses helps to keep the unimaginative 
productions of their pens at a low level; while in Japan the 
universal practice of verse-making produces equally humiliating 
results. In both countries, also, aspiring versifiers are so ill- 
advised as to waste their efforts in poetical contests wherein 
rapidity of composition, irrespective of merit, is the criterion of 
success, In China it was the practice of the court poets to 
range themselves on the bank of a stream, armed with pens, 
ink, and paper. When they were duly assembled, a theme 
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was given out, and at the same moment an empty wine-cup 
was set afloat on the current, the effort of every versifier being 
devoted to composing a poem by the time the cup arrived in 
front of him, This practice was, like most other Chinese 
literary conceits, adopted in Japan, and with the same evil 
consequence—the production of a vast quantity of very poor stuff. 
Not content, however, with limiting the Tanka to thirty-one 
syllables, the Japanese instituted a still shorter form of ode, 
known as the Haikai. This consists of three lines only, and 
is even more unsatisfying than the longer sets of verses. In 
these odes there is no room for more than a suggestion, and 
the reader is left to fill in at length what the poet has not 
the space to explain. As a specimen of this form of poetry, 
Mr. Aston quotes the following :— 

‘ For all men 

Tis the seed of siesta— 

The autumn moon,’ 


and proceeds to amplify it thus: ‘The autumn moon is so 
beautiful that people sit up half the night to gaze on it, and 
have therefore to make up for their want of sleep by a siesta on 
the following day.’ 

On one occasion when Robert Browning, the poet, was calling 
on the late Marquis Tséng, the Chinese Minister at our court, 
he asked his host what was the kind of poetry for which he was 
chiefly famed. ‘ Enigmatic poetry,’ replied the Minister. The 
answer might appear to have been dictated by a desire to flatter 
the visitor ; but if the same question were put to Japanese poets 
in general, nine out of ten would make the same reply. Not 
content, however, with leaving their meaning indistinct by 
reason of the extreme brevity of expression, the versifiers of 
Japan delight in subtle conceits which add another difficulty to 
the interpretation of their lines. The root of this additional 
evil, as might be expected, began in China, where it became a 
fashion to write odes in which a double interpretation might be 
given to certain phrases and lines. The Japanese adopted with 
enthusiasm this practice, which was quite in harmony with their 
fanciful genius; and additional beauty was said to belong to the 
lines in which ‘ pivot-words,’ as they call these poetic puns, 
served to amuse and perplex the reader. 

‘The pivot,’ says Mr. Chamberlain in his ‘Classical Poetry of the 
Japanese,’ ‘is a word of two significations, which serves as a species 
of hinge on which two doors turn, so that while the first part of the 
poetic phrase has no logical end, the latter part has no logical 
beginning. They run into each other, and the sentence gould not 
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Mr. Aston gives a specimen in English of this kind of punning 
phrase :— 


‘The sun went down, and the welcome, the thrice-wished-for, the 


most fair, the best-beloved (aieke sought a well-earned repose.’ 
This is a fair example of the system, and affords a measure of 
the value of this curious phase of verse-making. To English 
readers it destroys all the pleasure which otherwise might be 
found in the study of Japanese poetry. 

But it is in the ‘No,’ or primitive drama of the country, 
that the pivot-word finds its fullest development. In Japan, 
as in most other lands, the drama took its rise in religious 
devotion. Like their neighbours the Chinese, the Japanese 
were in the habit of performing religious dances at the 
shrines of their deities; and in the fourteenth century, in 
response to the dramatic movement which was taking place in 
China consequent on the rise of the Mongol power in that 
country, iis Diponite added words to their sacred posturings, 
and produced a number of short plays in which poetic forms 
were largely mingled. The dialogues in these pieces are for 
the most part wanting in true wit, though they are fre- 
quently comical; and if it were not for the choruses, which, 
as in Greek plays, keep up a running commentary on 
the incidents represented, they would often be difficult to 
understand. 

In China the part played by the chorus is less strongly 
marked than in Japan. The followers of Jenghiz Khan, who 
were the first great patrons of the drama in the Flowery Land, 
were matter-of-fact people who liked to have the incidents 
represented before them explained with as little extraneous aid 
as possible; and in the great collection of plays of the Mongol 
dynasty the choral parts are reduced to the smallest dimensions 
compatible with intelligibility. These plays form the standard 
dramas of China, and in dramatic action and depth of interest 
have not been surpassed in the works of any subsequent authors. 
This is partly due to the fact that playwrights are regarded as 
an inferior caste by Chinese scholars, who look upon them, in 
common with novelists, as mere purveyors of Hsiao hua, or 
‘small talk.’ To the people, however, the drama is a never- 
failing source of interest and amusement. In cities and towns 
crowds of sightseers daily throng the theatres, and in country 
districts, where public festivals attract at intervals strolling 
companies of actors, people from the surrounding districts pour 
in unfailing numbers towards the point of interest. 
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The pabulum provided for these audiences is not commonly 
of a high order. Occasionally political plays are put on the 
stage, but as a rule the pom prefer to be amused rather 
than to have their attention drawn to palace intrigues or the 
manceuvres of ministers and generals. To gratify this taste, 
which is common to the peoples of both China and Japan, 
farces are bountifully provided. These are full of human 
incidents and are often extremely comical. Human nature is 
the same whether in Paris or Kioto; and the plots of these 
plays turn on precisely the same weaknesses and follies of 
mankind as those which excite the laughter of a bourgeois 
London audience, In one respect, however, they differ. The 
censorship which, to some extent at least, restrains the 
imaginations of European playwrights is unfortunately non- 
existent in the East; and both authors and actors allow them- 
selves a latitude which would not be sanctioned for a moment 
in cooler climes. It is noticeable also in these pieces, as 
illustrating the estimation in which Buddhism is popularly 
held, that priests of this faith are very commonly represented 
as the destroyers of domestic happiness, and as almost pro- 
fessional social malefactors. 

The revival of learning which followed in China on the 
accession of the present Manchu dynasty to power in the 
seventeenth century was reflected in Japan by a strongly- 
marked renewed interest in Chinese literature. At this epoch 
the forms in which the native learning was expressed were 
discarded for those which bore the impress of Chinese author- 
ship. The philosophy of the Sung (Chinese) dynasty, with 
the poetry, learning, and art of the same brilliant period in 
Chinese history, were all eagerly studied, accepted, and imitated 
by the Japanese. And with this new importation of learning 
from the continent came a desire to give a more definite form 
to the ‘No’ dramas. Already events had been leading up to 
- this development, A race of professional story-tellers had come 
into existence, who were in the habit of delighting audiences in 
the courtyards of Buddhist temples and in the halls of village 
shrines with tales which by degrees they supplemented and 
improved by dramatic action. The narrator, using his fan as 
only Orientals can, represented in his own person the characters 
in the tales with which he held his audience enthralled. By 
degrees music was added, and eventually, as the taste of the 
people was encouraged by habit, regular parts were introduced, 
which were assigned to different actors. But, though great 
interest has always been taken by the pleasure-loving people 
in the native dramas, it cannot be said that the playwrights, any 
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more than the poets, have ever attained to more than a moderate 
degree of excellence; while the practice, inherited from China, 
by which each actor, as he appears on the stage, is compelled 
to make a set speech to the audience explaining who he is, 
where he is, and what objects he has in view, interrupts the 
development of the play and destroys the illusion. little 
ingenuity might have taught Japanese authors the art . of 
allowing these facts to become known in the ordinary course 
of the play, and might have suggested to them that the use 
of scenery might be an important help to the smooth working 
of the drama. These lights were unfortunately withheld from 
them, with the result that their dramas possess few elements 
of interest; at the same time they are too often disfigured by 
gross indecencies. 

One marked peculiarity of the race to which the Japanese 
belong is an entire absence of any deep religious convictions, 
An instinct for more than the mere worship of natural objects 
s‘ems to be wanting in them. At a very early period a system 
<f official worship known as Shintoism was practised in the 
country; and some of the earliest literature which has come 
down to us consists of certain rituals connected with this faith, 
in many respects it seems to have been a reflection of the 
wo.ship of Shangti practised in China. The Mikado was the 
high priest of the faith, and as such presided over all the 
religious festivals; in his absence certain court officials were 
detailed for the duty. The deity to whom the prayers were 
addressed was believed to preside over the destinies of the 
nation, and the supplications offered up to him were intended 
to secure good harvests, protection against fire and pestilence, 
and the bestowal of blessings on the palace. At the same time 
services were performed in honour of the Food-goddess, the 
Wind-gods, and other divinities. 

With the. addition of nature-worship, this faith satisfied the 
religious aspirations of the people until the introduction of . 
Buddhism in the sixth century of our era. This new cult was 
readily welcomed, and the Chinese versions of the Buddhist 
Sutras were carefully studied by those among the converts who 
had sufficient literary taste to appreciate the merits of the 
translations. But although at a Iter period the converts to 


the faith became still more numerous, and though temples and 
monasteries were freely sprinkled all over the land, the more 
subtle and spiritual phases of the system were little understood 
or followed. The commandment, ‘Thou shalt not kill,’ met 
with no obedience from a people who at all times have held 
life cheap; and the monasteries were in too many cases rather 
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hotbeds of political factions than abodes of religious peace. 
As Mr. Aston says :— 

_ *On the smallest provocation they [the monks] were ready to don 
their armour over their monastic frocks and troop down to the streets 
of Kioto to place their swords in whatever scale of the politics of the 
day seemed to them most expedient. They were the terror of the 
Mikados, one of whom is recorded to have said, “There are three 
things I cannot ‘control—the water of the Kamogawa [a river which 
does frequent damage to Kioto by its floods], the fall of the dice, and 
the monks of Buddha.”’ 


At certain periods of the nation’s history, when the native 
literature has languished, Buddhist priests—to their credit be it 
said—have earned the gratitude of succeeding generations by 
keeping alight the torch of learning in the land. But whenever 
the secular literature gained virility the interest in Buddhist 
books declined ; and at such times the system lost its hold on 
the bulk of the nation. Of late years, however, since the 
introduction of Western learning, a revived interest has been 
taken in the Buddhist books; enthusiastic Buddhists have even 
found their way to India to study on the sacred soil the original 
utterances of the great founder of the faith, while others have 
visited England to learn Sanscrit under Professor Max Miiller 
with a view to the study of the sacred texts. Another section 
of the Buddhist clergy has given to the world a lighter form of 
literature in the shape of sermons preached in the local temples. 
The majority of these partake of the nature of the people. 
They are cheery and passably witty effusions, which seem 
intended to counteract any popular ideas which might exist as 
to the austerity of the system. It may be doubted whether 
these preachers have as a rule drunk deep of the fount of 
Buddhist learning: if they have done so, they evidently con- 
sider it too strong drink for the majority of their hearers. Con- 
fucian platitudes, interspersed with anecdotes which are not 
always decorous, form the staple of their instructions ; and in 
their general abhorrence of dogmatism they prefer to hold with 
Confucius that conduct and not doctrine is the all-important 
duty of man, Numberless works embodying lectures delivered 
by these peripatetic priests are to be met with in the book-shops 
of Kioto and Ozaka; and their contents form amusing if not 
instructive reading. 

As has already been said, the seventeenth century witnessed in 
Japan a marked revival of interest in Chinese studies ; and the 
tide of this popular enthusiasm was at its height when, about 
forty years ago, the European nations forced themselves 
prominently on the attention of the Japanese people. The 
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history of our early relations with the country illustrates in an 
instructive manner the readiness of the rulers to change sides 
in political and other matters in sympathy with the waves of 
popular feeling. The hostility with which we were at first 
regarded was as fierce as the warlike nature of the ple 
could make it. But our superiority in arms moody ed 
them to perceive that there was some power behind our guns 
and rifles which it would be well for them to become possessors 
of ; and in the battle in the Straits of Shimonoseki we overthrew 
more than our enemies. We overthrew the literary system 
which had held the Empire in bonds for thirteen centuries, and 
brought a new light and learning to the notice of the versatile 
islanders. With the zeal which distinguishes them when in 
pursuit of some new thing, they set themselves to discover 
wherein lay the source of our strength. Students were dis- 
patched to study the languages and systems of Europe, and 
schools were opened throughout the country at which the 
stores of Western knowledge were imparted to eager enquirers. 
Not only were all the mechanical arts and sciences the objects 
of study, but works on political economy, philosophy, and 
religion were mastered in their native dress by a few, and were 
translated into the vernacular for the instruction of the many. 
Not only were youths taught the secrets of the European 
dockyards and arsenals, but the writings of John Stuart Mill, 
Herbert Spencer, and others became household words in the 
higher-grade schools. The new light which thus burst upon 
the country was received with acclamation, and in a space of 
time which appears almost incredibly short, the displacement 
of Chinese learning by European literature was practically 
effected. So radical was this change that it is not improbable 
that Chinese scholarship will before very long become a thing 
of the past in Japan ; and, if it were not that Chinese characters 
are still necessary for the expression on paper of Japanese 
words, that even a knowledge of the writing would entirely 
disappear. 

Some years ago a society calling itself the ‘ Romaji Kai’ 
was established for promoting the substitution of Roman letters 
for the native syllabary. Though the association did not meet 
with all the support that was expected, it did good work so 
long as it existed. Among other things it led the missionaries 
to recognise that their uninstructed converts learnt to read 
books printed in the Roman character far more easily than they 
did those which appear in the native script. The result has 
been that a considerable Christian literature is growing up, 
which in form is entizely divorced from the native writing, 
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This movement is furthered by a tendency among the scholarly 
classes to adopt English as the language of the country. 
Between these two influences the native character before long 
will very likely be found only on the shelves of museum 
libraries and in the studies of scholars. ; 

The result of this reform is that, as our national library bears 
evidence, a full stream of translations has lately inundated the 
country; and not only have the people desired to become 
acquainted with the scientific and philosophic works of Europe, 
but they have encouraged by every means in their power the 
introduction of the lighter literature of the West. Lord 
Lytton’s ‘ Ernest Maltravers’ was one of the first books to be 
translated, and it elicited a host of imitations, whose authors, in 
halting style, tried to reproduce reflections of the scenes and 
characters which had made that work famous. Following on 
this novel appeared translations of Dumas’ ‘ Trois Mousque- 
taires,’ Cervantes’ ‘Don Quixote,’ Defoe’s ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ 
Fénelon’s ‘ Télémaque,’ the writings of Rider Haggard, Jules 
Verne, and a host of other authors. 

The influence of these and other writers on Japanese 
novelists has been very marked. The old style of romance has 
been completely revolutionised, and just as native artists have 
attempted to obey the canons of European art in their latest 
pictures, so modern novelists endeavour to arrange the efforts of 
their imagination on Western models. One great defect of the 
older novels was, as has been remarked in the case of the 
native plays, the violations of common decency which disfigured 
their pages. No situation was considered too gross for descrip- 
tion, and the dialogues which were put in the mouths of the 
characters were often shocking in their indelicacy. This is 
now all changed ; improprieties are avoided, and the personages 
represented converse in a style which might suit the pages of 
Jane Austen. Young engaged couples, instead of trenching on 
dangerous subjects, expatiate to one another on the depth of 
their affection and the beauties of nature, while their elders, 
eschewing tea-house gossip, discourse on sober politics or social 
matters. Until lately the discussion of political affairs was 
sternly repressed by the Government; but with the introduc- 
tion of popular representation and liberal legal codes this 
prohibition has been withdrawn, and a new set of subjects has 
been thrown open to the novelist. Full advantage has been 
taken of this privilege; and the most advanced socialistic and 
revolutionary ideas, which formerly would have entailed on both 
author and publisher consignment to the darkest prison, are 
now daily promulgated with impunity. The social changes 
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which have of late years been effected in the country are also 
accurately reflected in the pages of the modern novel. The 
higher status accorded to women and the increased respect in 
which they are held find constant expression ; and the beneficial 
effects of these changes in real life are accepted as matters of 
fact by the writers of to-day. 

But the change is almost as t in the manner as in the 
matter of the modern novel, The long involved sentences in 
which such writers as Bakin, Jippensha, and others used to 
express their ideas have been exchanged for shorter and more 
direct phrases, while many of the fantastic conceits common to 
their style have been thrown aside. Pivot-words, which used 
to find their home as naturally in the pages of novels as in the 
writings of poets and dramatists, have been entirely discarded ; 
and the personal pronouns, which, after the Chinese manner, 
were formerly as a rule omitted, often to the confusion of 
the reader, are restored to their natural positions. In a 
transition stage such as this it is impossible that the strivers 
after this new thing should appear to any great advantage ; and 
the modern Japanese novel suffers too often from crudeness 
and patchiness, which disfigure its and weary its 
readers. There is neither the natural, though often mis- 
directed, vigour of the native manner, nor is there the con- 
scientious attention to detail and the good workmanship 
common to the better kinds of Western novels. Time will 
doubtless remedy these defects to a certain extent, but it will 
be long before native writers will succeed in interesting their 
readers by analytical study of character rather than by 
startling effects produced by fantastic situations. 

It was not to be expected that the effort to imitate Western 
literary styles would be confined to the realm of fiction. 
Native poets are as forward as the novelists in recognising the 
superiority of European measures and methods; and under this 
influence a new school has arisen which strives to emulate the 
methods and rhythms of Tennyson and Longfellow. This is no 
easy task. As has already been indicated, native Japanese 
poetry is as stilted and jerky in style as it is cramped and 
narrow in ideas. The conventional rules which regulate its 
lines fetter the imagination and limit the freedom of expression. 
The inevitable dictionary of poetical phrases which is at the 
elbow of every poet, while supplying him with stock ideas, 
tempts him to discard the exercise of thought for the easier path 
of imitation ; and the result is that every poet has been in the 
habit of using exactly the same similes and of employing 
precisely identical phraseology. These trammels have been so 
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long submitted to that it will be difficult to throw them off 
entirely. A determined effort is, however, now being made to 
get rid of them ; and so long as national tone and colour are not 
sacrificed to a slavish imitation of the West, it is allowable to 
wish the reformers success. It is probable that Japanese poets 
would scout the idea that they in any way desire to imitate 
their European brethren, and would hold that the present 
development is but a reproduction of the ‘ Naga-uta’ or ‘ Long 
poetry’ of bygone days. But a comparison of modern poems 
with those of older date reveals a change of method which can 
only be accounted for by the fact that the writers have adopted 
once again a new model for imitation, and have thus learned to 
strike a deeper note than was known to their predecessors. 
One marked peculiarity of the modern poetry is that for the 
first time inanimate objects are personified. This is entirely 
foreign to the native methods practised in both China and 
Japan, and emphasises the new departure. The following lines, 
taken from a collection of modern poetry, and translated by 
Mr. Aston, form a good example of this change :— 
‘ Thou twin-leaved plant that sproutest hopefully 

Here on the plain where dry and withered lies 

The old year’s grass, and never herbage shows 

Its tender tints: what can have been thy seed, 

That thou art as thou art—a short-lived thing, 

Born for this year alone? Or dost defy, 

With roots robust, the winter? Thus I asked. 

Whereon that twin-leaved plant made answer brief: 

I, too, may not forecast the future; all I know 

Is that by Heaven’s grace I sprouted forth 

And stand up as thou seest, looking u 

To the sun, and grateful for his genial warmth.’ 


It is impossible not to recognise in these lines a European 
influence, and especially an English influence, for it is in this 
direction more than any other that the minds of Japanese 
writers on all subjects are now turning. What the future of 
the literature may be it would be as difficult as it would be 
unprofitable to forecast. The whirligig of time revolves 
rapidly in Japan, and it may possibly be that before long 
English will join Chinese in the limbo of forgotten models. 
At present, however, it holds the field; and it is not too much 
to say that every man occupying a prominent position in 
politics, literature, or science reckons a knowledge of English 
as a necessary part of his mental equipment. 
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Arr. V._THE COUNTRY MOUSE. 


1. The Natural History of Selborne. By Gilbert White. 
Edited with notes by Grant Allen. Illustrated by Edward 
H. New. London: John Lane, 1900. 

2. The New Forest; its Traditions, Inhabitants, and Customs. 
By Rose C. de Crespigny and Horace Hutchinson. Second 
edition. London: i Murray, 1899. 

3. Wild Life in Hampshire Highlands. By George A. B. 
Dewar. London: J. M. Dent and Co., 1899. 

4. A Cotswold Village: or Country Life and Pursuits in 
Gloucestershire. By J. Arthur Gibbs. Second edition. 
London: John Murray, 1899. 


HE love of the country is so deeply rooted in Englishmen 
that we may say it is part of the life of the nation. The 
struggles for existence and the progress of civilisation have 
brought great masses of the population together in cities that 
are the visible signs of exuberant prosperity. The ‘Wen’ of 
old Cobbett, which he was never weary of execrating, con- 
tained in his time a million and a half of souls: now it is 
impossible to tell the population of London, for who can say 
where London begins or ends? The chimneys of the north 
cast blighting shadows over areas which a century ago were 
fair landscapes of field and woodland. Towns like Barrow-in- 
Furness or Middlesbrough spring to maturity almost as the 
mushroom growths of America beyond the Missouri. The 
labourers leave the plough for the loom or the forge, as field- 
wages fall or arable land is left fallow. But all the cities strike 
their roots in the country, and in the country are the springs 
that supply their waste. In all, unhappily, there are multi- 
tudes in the lowest couches sociales doomed to live and die in 
deepest ignorance of all that is brightest in a world beyond 
their ken. But the great majority have a longing for rural 
outings, which the drudgery of dull routine has almost unfitted 
them to enjoy. A glimpse of blue sky recalls to the clerk on 
the omnibus the days when he used to play truant from the 
village school, and the daffodils and early violets, hawked 
by tatterdemalion flower-sellers on the street-kerb, bring back 
memories of the cawing of rooks and the first call of the cuckoo. 
The man who has made his fortune feels he owes it to himself 
to buy or rent a seat in the country; and if, when there, he is 
much like a fish out of water, he is giving his children oppor- 
tunities which he but dimly appreciates. So the money-makers 
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are ever blending with the squirearchy, and old families give 
place to the new, who in some measure inherit their traditions. 

And surely no country is more beautiful than England, with 
the refined yet home-like beauty that steals on the affections. 
It is wealthy in other respects than in the coal and iron which 
have given it industrial supremacy ; happily the area of those 
subterraneous riches is limited, and the country is not altogether 
given over to iron and coal. Take your stand on Richmond 
Hill, within a stone-cast of the metropolis, or by the wilder 
Worcestershire Beacon on the Malvern Hills, and what a wealth 
of meadow and woodland lies extended beneath you along the 
vale of Thames or the windings of sandy-bottomed Severn! 
We are deeply indebted to that much-abused climate of ours, 
which, hitting the happy mean between the Pole and the 
tropics, clothes Nature in the greens which become her so 
well and sets her off in the changing coquetry of our capricious 
seasons. In rounded hills and open wiles her form rises and 
falls with the graceful undulations that are the perfection of 
feminine charm. 

Did any Englishman of ordinary esthetic feeling ever return 
from a Continental tour without sensibly throbbing to the 
inspiration of Scott’s familiar apostrophe to Caledonia? It 
matters not whether he comes from the polders of Holland, 
the snow-girt alps of Switzerland, or the wheat-lands of chalky 
Picardy. There is a pleasant contrast even with the orchards 
of Normandy, and an exhilarating sense of relief after the 
gloomy solitudes and forbidding shores of iron-bound Brittany ; 
the landscape is so cheerful in its variety, and so friendly in 
its evidences of hearth and home. Nothing on the Continent 
can rival the hop gardens in their autumnal bloom, except the 
trellised vineyards of Lombardy; and they are scarcely less 

icturesque in early spring, when the poles are stacked in tent- 
Tike form like some Tartar or Khirgiz encampment, Though 
you have scarcely time to note them as the train shoots by, 
every nook and corner holds studies for the artist, in the breezy 
down, with the long-armed windmill on the crest ; the venerable 
watermill on the chalk-stream below, with the moss-grown 
lead and the reedy backwater; the old narrow bridge, with 
its sharp rise and dip, solidly buttressed against winter floods, 
With the waving crops in the autumn, and the sleepy kine 
grazing pastern-deep in the meadows, you might say literally 
that it is a land flowing with milk and honey, The drowsy 
air is full of the hum of bees, hurrying like the butterflies from 
flower to flower, but, unlike them, industriously employed, 
whether on the blossoms in the old-fashioned gardens, on the 
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rich red sanfoin or the scented thyme. You have no time to 
take thought of agricultural depression, of impoverished land- 
lords with a plethora of vacant farms on their hands, or of 
labourers eager to better themselves and flying from worse 
trouble to come. It may be but poor consolation, but it is the 
fact, that when drains are choked, and weeds get the upper 
hand, and farms fall out of cultivation, the picturesqueness of 
the country is increased. 

The charm of the country has exercised an abiding influence 
on the genius of ruder ages than ours. I[t has not only inspired 
the poets from Chaucer to Tennyson—that was inevitable—but 
it has guided the chisels of forgotten sculptors. There is 
nothing in Bewick, for example, more true to the try of 
nature than a wonderful cornice in the cloisters of Melrose with 
its inimitable tracery of field flowers and forest leaves, Never 
is Shakespeare more delightful company than when he leads 
us into the forest of Windsor or of Arden, inviting us to 
look on at the gambols of the elves or listen to the gallant 
chiding of the deep-mouthed hounds. The scapegrace who 
stole the deer—whether from Fulbroke or from Charlecote— 
had lain many a day at morn and dewy eve under the 
Warwickshire elms, listening to the ‘sweet birds’ throat,’ or 
watching the doe leading her fawn to the couch in the bracken ; 
and he knew well what he was writing about. We admire 
the sublimity of the ‘ Paradise Lost,’ but we love ‘ L’Allegro’ 
and ‘Il Penseroso.’ Gray’s ‘Elegy’ is an unapproachable idyll 
of the back-of-the-world parish, though it has pleased a modern 
critic to disparage it as ‘the springtide of mediocrity.’ 
Instances might be multiplied ad infinitum, from the sweet 
sonnets of the philosopher of the Lakes, the great high priest 
of Nature, to the rustic lilts of Burns the ploughman and the 
forest scenes in the Introductions to the Cantos of ‘ Marmion.’ 
But all the poets from Chaucer to Pope had done little to 
popularise the taste for natural beauty. It was Gilbert White 
who translated poetry into prose, standing sponsor to a new 
departure in literature; and we are glad to believe that the 
school he founded was never more flourishing than now. 

When the modest country parson—he was never vicar of 
Selborne, nor did he live in the vicarage—was writing his 
letters to Pennant and Daines Barrington, he little dreamed of 
the immortality he was to achieve. But those letters of an 
obscure man have gone through innumerable editions, and 
reckon almost as many readers as the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ It 
is easy to understand the popularity of Bunyan. The gifted 
dreamer, with the magic of his dramatic instinct, toyched the 
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chords in anxious souls struggling forward towards tremendous 
issues. He took the believer by storm and gave the sceptic 
pause. But the secret of White’s extraordinary popularity still 
eludes us, nor have we ever seen a satisfactory solution. The 
charm is indefinable as it is irresistible. Superficially, ‘ The 
Natural History of Selborne’ is what Johnson would have 
called a pretty book: the style is simple to an extreme, with 
something of old-world formality. But, in his quiet way, White 
has flashed a series of pictures on the impressionable retina of 
boyhood which time and use are powerless to efface. The 
Hanger is more familiar to us than the Schwarzwald; the 
Plestor has a firmer hold on the emotions than the plains of 
Marathon or the ruins of Iona. And the association of those 
memorable sites reminds us that White has been the Boswell 
of the old Sussex tortoise, who will live through the ages with 
Samuel Johnson, though Samuel had much to say for himself 
and Timothy was constitutionally reserved. 

We cannot undertake to explain the charm of White, 
but we see he made wonderful use of limited opportunities, 
Omne ignotum pro magnifico. He looks upward with awe- 
struck reverence at the Sussex Downs, that ‘vast range of 
mountains.’ With the adventurous hardihood of a Livingstone 
or a Stanley he explores the solitudes of Wolmer Forest and 
Alice Holt, with the rushy lakes resorted to by strange aquatic 
fowl, where there are occasionally such captures as a peregrine 
or a grey hen. Now and again, though rarely, we have a 
pathetic tragedy such as that of the ravens. They had nested 
for time immemorial in Losel’s Wood, choosing their habitation 
so well that they defied the assaults of the boldest bird-nesters 
who harried the home of the honey-buzzards. The edict goes 
forth: the oak is to be felled, and the mother sits sheltering 
her helpless young till ‘whipped down by the twigs, which 
brought her dead to the ground.’ Frequently White conducted 
service in the church, but he was more concerned with the 
tenants of the roof than with the congregation—with the owls, 
the bats, and the house-martens, and the swifts that circled 
round the tower. He noted their coming and going to a day, 
and was more anxiously on the outlook for the arrivals of the 
season than any hotel-keeper on the Riviera, He appreciated 
the methods of silent motionless observation afterwards adopted 
by Richard Jefferies and others, and indeed had organised an 
intelligence department of his own, and a system of ornitho- 
logical espionage. The habits of the stone-curlews excited 
his curiosity, but their haunts on the Downs were beyond his 
heat, §e he enlisted the services of the farming friend, wha, 
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being abroad early and late, would be ‘a very proper spy on the 
motions of these birds.’ His own residence, the Wakes, was 
the ideal home of a naturalist. True, on one side it was only 
separated from ‘Gracious Street,’ with the swinging signs of 
the butcher and the alehouse, by railings with a screen of 
shrubs. But mullions and gables were shrouded with creepers ; 
untrimmed fruit trees trained to the wall offered shelter to 
finches and flycatchers, and the low windows looked out on 
lawns, encircled by orchards and shrubberies, breaking back to 
the slopes leading up to the beech woods. 

There have been many editions of White’s great work, 
but the most recent, published by Mr. Lane, will not easily be 
superseded. Perhaps the simple-minded and unobtrusively 
pious naturalist might have found a more sympathetic editor 
than the late Mr. Grant Allen, who belonged pre-eminently to 
modern science; and the notes, brief and sometimes contemp- 
tuous, are unsatisfactory. But the indisputable claim of the 
edition to pre-eminence rests on the truth and beauty, the variety 
and profusion, of the illustrations. Mr. New showed the happy 
bent of his genius in his drawings for the ‘ Life of Morris,’ but 
he seems to have surpassed himself in the present volume. 
Throwing himself heart and soul into a labour of love, he 
makes us realise the Selborne which White has sanctified. 
Each scene associated with the naturalist has been lovingly 
depicted, from the vicarage where he was born to the grave- 
yard where he lies buried. There is a tablet to his memory in 
the little Norman church, with the low massive columns that 
indicate its hoary antiquity; but if you would see his 
monument, you have only to look around on scenes that were 
sketched by his pen and are now depicted by the artist’s 
pencil. Here is the house where he lived and the church 
where he officiated, taken from every point of view. There is 
the sandy waste of Wolmer, with the sedgy lake in the fore- 
ground, and the solitary clump of black pines standing out 
against the sky. In rich contrast, the beeches of the Hanger 
frame with their foliage each vista opening northward from 
the village street. There is the mighty yew in the church- 
yard, so often noted in the diary; and, by-the-way, it has 
grown over four feet in girth since Gilbert carefully measured 
it. There are the farmsteadings, the great barns and the 
quaint old hop-kilns, of very different construction from any of 
our day. There is the little rustic bridge, spanning ‘the deep 
hollow lane’ excavated in the course of ages by the wheels of 
farm-waggons and the rush of floods. Above all, there are 
the cottages, specially characteristic of Hampshire, the humble 
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homes of self- ing poverty, not so abject as to neglect the 

They blend with the sheltering trees and surrounding 
orchards, as the leaf-woven nest of the blackcap mingles with 
the greys and greens of the bramble. Happily, there are no 
slate quarries within carting distance. The lines of the bulging 
thatch lend themselves like pliant willow-work to the fancies of 
the builder, who, adding an ‘eke’ here and throwing out an 
angle there, seems to have taken the vines and the clinging 
creepers for his models. Here the roofs come down to within a 
few feet of the garden plot ; there they shelter a porch or a broad 
bit of verandah, a handy place of storage for tools and spare 
beehives, In addition we have a new presentation of the fauna ~ 
and the flora of Selborne parish. The chief fault we have to 
find with these engravings is that they are not drawn to scale ; 
but they display considerable vraisemblance. For instance, there 
is a world of expression in the eye of the blue titmouse as he 
hangs head downwards; and there is vicious meaning in the 
folds of the viper as he winds himself round the ragged thorn- 
stem, an animated caduceus. These drawings, however, can- 
not compete with the illustrations of Bewick, The graving 
tool of the son of the Tyneside labourer was as potent as the 
pen of the scholarly recluse: he was to rural illustration what 
White was to rural literature. Equally quick-sighted as an 
observer, he followed nature as closely in his drawings, to 
which contemporary art could show no parallel. ‘They breathe 
the poetry of realism; and as for his vignettes and tailpieces, 
pregnant with humour, pathos, and satire, they convey stories 
and idylls in a few suggestive touches. 

But we must pass from this leader in the cult of rural beauty 
to some of his more recent followers, It would be easy to 
fill many pages in tracing the order of their succession, and 
it is almost invidious to single out names among the many who 
have religiously tended the lamp and kept alive the sacred fires. 
But we may note among our personal favourites—specially 
beloved perhaps from local or early associations—Walton, 
William Howitt, Edward Jesse, and George Borrow ; Scrope, 
Colquhoun, and St. John; Louis Jennings, who, after his 
crusade against Tammany in New York, came home to 
write ‘Field Paths’ in England; Tom Hughes, Richard 
Jefferies, and ‘The Son of the Marshes,’ Nor can we forget 
the triumvirate of novelists who have cast their spells over 
south-western England—Kingsley, Blackmore, and Hardy. 
Who can dissociate Exmoor from ‘ Lorna Doone,’ or Bideford 
and Clovelly from Amyas Leigh? Any plutocrat can 
a his wealth for hospitals or almshouses; it is a 
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rarer privilege to consecrate a country-side for the devotion of 
legions of pilgrims. In our list of the writers we revere there 
is but a single survivor; like the editors of the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ we bave drawn the line above living 
men. But the mantles of these Elijahs still rest on sons of the 
prophets who are always reminding us of the attractions of a 
country life, and who preach by example as well as precept. 
We must recognise, at any rate, that their books are inspired 
by the keenest sense of personal enjoyment. They are so 
seductive that we can fancy the successful City man who reads 
them hurrying off to the land-agents for Hants or Gloucester- 
shire, and diligently searching through their catalogues and 
photographs. For our own part we are inclined to believe that 
to retire to the country late in life, with a reasonable prospect 
of happiness, a man should be country-born, and, in a measure, 
country-bred. But if the secret of rural felicity is to be com- 
municated, we know no recent writers whose works we can 
more conscientiously recommend than those whose names 
follow that of White at the head of this article. 

Mr. Hutchinson and the lady who collaborates with him 
had a happy inspiration .when they took the New Forest for 
their hunting ground. They need not have apologised for 
being anticipated by grave county historians and the sober 
compilers of guide-books. As well might Crome or Linnell 
have ceased to paint because there is such a science as 
geography. All depends in each new presentation upon 
freshness of feeling and lightness of touch. Even more hise 
Sherwood or Savernake, the Forest of the Conqueror is still a 
wood of Broceliande, Within two hours of Waterloo Station 
the man of this century may be in pre-Norman England and 
lose himself, if he is in love with adventure, in labyrinths of 
glade and morass. To all intents, the Forest is much as the 
Conqueror made it, though Mr. Hutchinson rejects the legend 
of his sacrilegious devastation. The pedigrees of the rough 
aborigines are older than the most venerable oaks: till a genera- 
tion or two ago there was still a descendant of the Purkis who 
carted the co of the Red King to its resting-place at 
Winchester. e cruel forest laws have fallen into disuse, but 
there is a survival of antiquated names, of prehistoric customs, 
and of oa feudal dignities. There are verderers still in the 
Forest lodges, though now they are rather tribunes of the 
Commons than minions of the Crown, Smuggling has been 
suppressed, and poaching and deer-snatching have ceased to be 
profitable as formerly, though the woodmen still sometimes 
succumb to temptation, 
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Among other distinctions, the Forest still holds a population 
apart, with its charcoal-burners, squatters, and gangs of gipsies, 
children of nature who are wedded as ever to their wandering 
life, and endure extreme privations in severe winters, holding 
out, Heaven knows how. They are less provident than 
the squirrels, nor can they sleep away their hunger like 
hedgepigs and dormice ; but the brightening of the spring and 
the sunblaze of the summer seem to recompense them for all 
the sufferings of the dead season. In that life of the woods, 
like the other settlers, they have developed the instincts of the 
forest Indian. In fog or in snowfall they never lose themselves, 
and they can distinguish each ride or sinuous track, though 
resemblance approaches identity. Very different is the case 
of the enthusiastic stranger who gets belated there in pursuit 
of ornithology or botany; in his excitement he may easily 
lose his bearings, and, in the vain endeavour to steer a straight 
course, go walking in circles like a lost emigrant on the 
Texan prairies. Such a wanderer, when the evensong of the 
day-birds is being changed for the churn of the nightjar and 
the croak of the frog, is fortunate, indeed, if he hear the clink 
of the cow-bell, which signifies the neighbourhood of human 
habitation. 

In the Forest there is no season without its peculiar charm : 
the wealth of wild flowers in the spring; the cool beds of 
bracken in the heats of summer, watered by trickling rills that 
take their rise in sedge-choked pools; the blaze of berries on 
the natural shrubberies glowing in the russet tints of autumn, 
beneath oaks that may hope for a fresh lease of life, now that 
steel replaces timber in the dockyard, or weeping birches 
with their unkempt silver tresses, and those black clumps of 
firs, which are said to be draining with their thirsty roots the 
marshy soil. Here the shaggy head of an antlered buck may 
show like a Hamadryad above the bracken; there one may 
plunge in a swamp into a sounder of wild swine, or risk a 
charge from some sullen old tusker ; everywhere the thickets of 
the holly, the bramble, and the wild rose offer impenetrable 
cover to all the nesting birds, from the hawks and the cushats 
to the finches and the warblers. A very paradise it is of birds, 
for it is said that of 354 British species no fewer than 250 are 
frequenters of the Forest. 

“Were we looking out for a rural retreat, after reading Mr. 
Hutchinson we should be tempted, like Sir William Harcourt, 
to cast in our lot with the foresters. Mr, Hutchinson tells us 
that a country gentleman, fond of sport, and preferring variety 
of game to quantity, will find 7 occupation in the Forest for 
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eleven months in the twelve. When not shooting, fishing, or 
bird-nesting, he can be hunting foxes, But in a similar strain 
Mr. Dewar sings the praises of the more open North Hants, 
and he makes out a good case for his favourite district. 
Mr. Dewar is as enthusiastic and partial as Mr. Hutchinson, but 
perhaps more of a professional: we mean that he is more of 
a scientific naturalist, though seemingly self-taught, and he has 
availed himself of more ample opportunities for methodical 
observation. Trained on such elusive chalk-streams as Test 
and Itchen, he has mastered the subtlest refinements of 
angling, and, having himself written on the ‘Dry Fly,’ can 
criticise Sir Edward Grey with authority. The patient pursuit 
of the gentle craft naturally leads him into sequestered nooks 
and corners: and if the big trout will sulk or only loll up 
indolently to the lure, he has always an alternative occupation. 
Bird-nesting will always be a passion with us, as it ought 
to have been with every boy worth his salt; and we have 
never come across a more sympathetic spirit since many a year 
ago we revelled in Howitt’s ‘ Boy’s Country Book,’ or imbibed 
the lore of animated nature when poring over the wood- 
cuts of Bewick. No one has been more persevering than 
Mr. Dewar, or has owned more frankly to his difficulties and 
disappointments. He holds that the flair of the bird-nesting 
boy, questing like the terrier crossed with the spaniel, is keener 
than the intelligent experience of the man. His pages are a 
revelation of the beneficence of Providence in the lavish 
bestowal of instinct, if instinct is to be distinguished from 
reason. The nursing homes of the sweetest songsters and the 
shyest or feeblest birds are so arranged as almost to defy detec- 
tion. The nightingale will seem to trill a challenge from his 
leafy bower, and you know that the mate he serenades must be 
well within sight and hearing; but even a Dewar may spend 
many a fruitless hour in searching the undergrowth for the 
lowly nest. Then there are the nurslings of the birds that 
breed on bare moorlands, taking little trouble about nests and 
trusting their eggs to the harmonies of colouring, As soon as 
these precocious chickens have chipped the shell, they seem to 
come into their full inheritance of craft and superb self- 
possession. Mr. Dewar gives examples of parental astuteness 
and subterfuge in aquatic fowl which may rank with the most 
sensational stories of the sagacity of dogs. The butterflies, 
the night-moths, and the insects interest him as much as the 
birds and the wildflowers: and he finds the ‘silence of the 
woods’ in a scorching September as eloquent as the voices of 
the evening after sunset in a dewy June. A fortunate man, 
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he has found his home ‘in the centre of dense and secluded 
woodlands,’ where the most famous trout streams of Hampshire 
have their sources in the Downs. 

Much of Mr. Dewar’s book is an idyll in prose, and more 
poetical than many of the artificial effects of present-day poets, 
for there is no sense of effort; his is the spontaneity of intense 
enjoyment. Take his praise of leafy June, or his evening 
meditation on one of the old-world barrows, when the shadows of 
the night and the darkening boughs are falling on the resting- 
place of some forgotten warrior. 


‘The knowledge that one would have such a resting-place as this 
might half rob the “all-daring night” of its terrors. The straight 
dark fir trees make rare music, low and soft in summer days, deep and 
resonant in loud autumn or winter nights, and whether gently 
swinging to the breeze of June or rocking to the wild north-west, it is 
always true melody that they make. In the rich leafy mould which 
covers the clay and the chalk heaped up to form the mound, the 
primrose, wind-flower, and wood-sorrel grow in quantities in April 
and May, whilst all around, in the brambles intermingled with the 
hazel stems, the blackcaps and garden-warblers build their slender 
but well constructed nests. Could we choose a better resting-place 
through the centuries ?’ 


His criticism of garden warblers and blackcaps, and the 
rival songsters in the sylvan orchestra, is characterised by 
feeling and fine discrimination ; he admires these, but— 

‘ Among our singing birds the nightingale comes easily first, and 
there is . hear’ tae of British bird in the faintest degree 
comparable to his. I would put the nightingale alone in the first 
class, and I would not suffer any bird to come in the second class. 
The blackcap and the garden-warbler should come in the third class, 
of which they should be the sole occupants. Blackbird, thrush, and 
lark should come in class four.’ 


This, however, is a matter of taste, in regard to which 
comparisons are more than usually odious. Shelley might 
have assigned a higher place to the soaring sky-lark. But as 
Christopher remarked in the ‘ Noctes,’ when eulogising black- 
bird and thrush, ‘ why set such delightful songsters by the ears?’ 

With his catholic admiration of everything that is beautiful 
or sublime, soft or wsthetically sensuous, Mr. Dewar seldom 
misses any source of enjoyment, from the swell of the Downs and 
the tints of the foliage to the music of the birds and the lights 
on the landscape. Looking down upon his favourite district 
from a lonely and commanding height on a balmy summer 
evening, he gives a seductive description of its peculiar features, 
so that the reader who contemplates a visit may judge of the 
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eleven months in the twelve. When not shooting, fishing, or 
bird-nesting, he can be hunting foxes. But in a similar strain 
Mr. Dewar sings the praises of the more open North Hants, 
and he makes out a good case for his favourite district. 
Mr. Dewar is as enthusiastic and partial as Mr. Hutchinson, but 
perhaps more of a professional: we mean that he is more of 
a scientific naturalist, though seemingly self-taught, and he has 
availed himself of more ample opportunities for methodical 
observation. Trained on such elusive chalk-streams as Test 
and Itchen, he has mastered the subtlest refinements of 
angling, and, having himself written on the ‘Dry Fly,’ can 
criticise Sir Edward Grey with authority. The patient pursuit 
of the gentle craft naturally leads him into sequestered nooks 
and corners: and if the big trout will sulk or only loll up 
indolently to the lure, he has always an alternative occupation. 
Bird-nesting will always be a passion with us, as it ought 
to have been with every boy worth his salt; and we have 
never come across a more sympathetic spirit since many a year 
ago we revelled in Howitt’s ‘ Boy’s Country Book,’ or imbibed 
the lore of animated nature when poring over the wood- 
cuts of Bewick. No one has been more persevering than 
Mr. Dewar, or has owned more frankly to his difficulties and 
disappointments. He holds that the flair of the bird-nesting 
boy, questing like the terrier crossed with the spaniel, is keener 
than the intelligent experience of the man. His pages are a 
revelation of the beneficence of Providence in the lavish 
bestowal of instinct, if instinct is to be distinguished from 
reason. The nursing homes of the sweetest songsters and the 
shyest or feeblest birds are so arranged as almost to defy detec- 
tion. The nightingale will seem to trill a challenge from his 
leafy bower, and you know that the mate he serenades must be 
well within sight and hearing; but even a Dewar may spend 
many a fruitless hour in searching the undergrowth for the 
lowly nest. Then there are the nurslings of the birds that 
breed on bare moorlands, taking little trouble about nests and 
trusting their eggs to the harmonies of colouring. As soon as 
these precocious chickens have chipped the shell, they seem to 
come into their full inheritance of craft and superb self- 

ssion. Mr. Dewar gives examples of parental astuteness 
and subterfuge in aquatic fowl which may rank with the most 
sensational stories of the sagacity of dogs. The butterflies, 
the night-moths, and the insects interest him as much as the 
birds and the wildflowers: and he finds the ‘silence of the 
woods’ in a scorching September as eloquent as the voices of 
the evening after sunset in a dewy June. A fortunate man, 
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he has found his home ‘in the centre of dense and secluded 
woodlands,’ where the most famous trout streams of Hampshire 
have their sources in the Downs. 

Much of Mr, Dewar’s book is an idyll in prose, and more 
poetical than many of the artificial effects of present-day poets, 
for there is no sense of effort; his is the spontaneity of intense 
enjoyment. Take his praise of leafy June, or his evening 
meditation on one of the old-world barrows, when the shadows of 
the night and the darkening boughs are falling on the resting- 
place of some forgotten warrior. 


‘The knowledge that one would have such a resting-place as this 
might half rob the “all-daring night” of its terrors. The straight 
dark fir trees make rare music, low and soft in summer days, deep and 
resonant in loud autumn or winter nights, and whether gently 
swinging to the breeze of June or rocking to the wild north-west, it is 
always true melody that they make. In the rich leafy mould which 
covers the clay and the chalk heaped up to form the mound, the 
primrose, wind-flower, and wood-sorrel grow in quantities in April 
and May, whilst all around, in the brambles intermingled with the 
hazel stems, the blackcaps and garden-warblers build their slender 
but well constructed nests. Could we choose a better resting-place 
through the centuries ?’ 


His criticism of garden warblers and blackcaps, and the 
rival songsters in the sylvan orchestra, is characterised by 
feeling and fine discrimination ; he admires these, but— 

¢ Among our singing birds the nightingale comes easily first, and 
there is ear of British in the faintest degree 
comparable to his. I would put the nightingale alone in the first 
class, and I would not suffer any bird to come in the second class. 
The blackcap and the garden-warbler should come in the third class, 
of which they should be the sole occupants. Blackbird, thrush, and 
lark should come in class four.’ 


This, however, is a matter of taste, in regard to which 
comparisons are more than usually odious. Shelley might 
have assigned a higher place to the soaring sky-lark. But as 
Christopher remarked in the ‘ Noctes,’ when eulogising black- 
bird and thrush, ‘ why set such delightful songsters by the ears?’ 

With his catholic admiration of everything that is beautiful 
or sublime, soft or esthetically sensuous, Mr. Dewar seldom 
misses any source of enjoyment, from the swell of the Downs and 
the tints of the foliage to the music of the birds and the lights 
on the landscape. Looking down upon his favourite district 
from a lonely and commanding height on a balmy summer 
evening, he gives a seductive description of its peculiar features, 
so that the reader who contemplates a visit may judge of the 
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attractions for himself. It is too long to quote entire, but we 
may extract some of the passages. 

‘It was one of those alluring evenings when the winds, high 
during morning and afternoon, are “up-gathered now like sleeping 
flowers,” while the sun, hid through much of the day, reappears to 
sink in the west, a globe of fire... . There are not many spots in the 
south of England where with a single glance of the eye one can even 
dimly take in a country which is enriched by so many and sweet 
trout streams as these. Softness was the feature of this landscape to 
the south ; a medley it looked of oak and hazel coppice, farms and 
great thatched barns among dark elms, with here a few cottages 
clustered together, and there the ornamental timber of some 
considerable country seat. But to the north I enjoyed a much rarer, 
if less extensive, view of southern scenery. Bare and severe lay the 
hills above Combe, as desolate of aspect as those irreclaimable hills 
of Exmoor Forest, one of nature’s last remaining fastnesses in the 
tilled and tamed south. . .. There isa glamour about such barren and 
severe spots in the midst of a country the features of which are 
softness and plenty. Green waving masses of oak and underwood, 
valleys watered by pellucid and never-failing chalk springs, trim 
cottages, their gardens ablaze through the summer with the flowers 
of our forefathers, lanes having great straggling hedges, laden in 
many parts with heavy masses of wild clematis, might save even a 
flat country from the charge of tameness; but a bit of wild open 
moorland, a bleak hill without a green thing save its grass upon it, 
will always be a welcome change to the lover of landscape.’ 


That prospect commands a rare fishing country. It looks 
down upon valleys which hold the sources of the Avon and 
Kennet, the Itchen and the Test. Humanitarians and senti- 
mentalists may say what they please, but every man in love 
with the country should be something of an angler. The 
trouting season, when the May-fly is on and the fish are feeding, 
is the time when all nature is most enjoyable. It is the 
whistie of the snipe in spring-time that in memory and fancy 
transports Mr, Dewar to the wooded banks of the upper Test. 
The water-meadows of this district, he says, are full of 
wild creatures that seek a shelter in their luxuriant vegetation, 
now that the Broads have become favourite fishing ground and 
the fens have for the most part been reclaimed. Here not 
a few of the rarer water-birds still have a refuge, though 
here as elsewhere the snipe, once so common, is said to be 
fast diminishing in numbers. ‘The constant associates of 
the snipe are the lapwing and wild duck.’ Now that the eggs 
fetch fancy prices no bird in the nesting season is more 
persecuted than the lapwing, yet we doubt whether it is 
much Jess abundant than formerly, and assuredly there is no 
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prospect of its being extirpated. It is true that the unprotected 
colonies have been broken up, where they used to congregate in 
certain favoured localities in rushy pastures almost as thickly 
as the black-headed gulls; but they have been dispersed over 
the length and breadth of the land, and there is scarcely a 
fallow or a bit of waste without at least a pair of these querulous 
denizens of solitude. But the borders of well protected streams 
like Test and Itchen are invaluable as breeding places for the 
kingfisher, which Mr. Gibbs describes as— 

‘clothed in priceless jewellery, sparkling in the sun; sapphire 
and amethyst in his bright blue back, rubies on his ruddy breast, and 
diamonds round his princely neck ’ ; 


and on these Hampshire rivers the kingfisher has still free right 
of fishing, while his mate can hatch her brood in tranquillity 
in the badger-like burrow beneath the bank. 

Mr. Dewar is skilled in the subtleties of fine fishing in 
limpid chalk streams. He says ‘the Test trout are very 
difficult to deceive,’ and no one who has tried the stream will 
dispute it. 

‘Whitchurch, Longparish, Bransbury, Wherwell, Chilbolton— 
what enticing sounds these names have for the trout fisherman about 
the time when the yellow of palm and primrose begins to appear in 
po en coppices, and the note of the chiff-chaff is heard from oak 
an 


But the mention of Longparish and its water-meadows re- 
minds us of the changes that have come about in the course 
of the century. The Test trout were not always so wary. For 
Longparish House was the residence of the sporting Colonel 
Hawker, who in his ‘ Diary’ makes constant mention of the 
river and the water-meadows. Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey 
remarks, in the introduction to the last edition, ‘In the Test he 
caught literally thousands of trout, when trout could be caught 
without first crawling for them like stalking a stag and then 
throwing a floating fly.’ ; 

Mr. Gibbs’s ‘ Cotswold Village’ is a fertile oasis in a 
bleaker district. But Shakespeare has thrown his charm over 
the Cotswolds: Justice Shallow had his hospitable hall in 
Gloucestershire, and Will Squele was ‘a Cotswold man.’ Mr. 
Gibbs was a devout admirer of the poet, and cherished the 
memory of the Justice; but it was not Shakespeare or Shallow 
who tempted him to rent his old Manor House, It was a case 
of love at first sight, and affection soon warmed into passion. 
We know how much there is in piquancy of expression ; it can 
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give charm to features that are plain or even positively ugly. 
Mr. Gibbs admits that to a superficial observer his surroundings 
might seem almost forbidding. ‘On the wolds all is bleak, dull, 
and uninteresting; the air is ever chill; walls of loose stone 
divide field from field, and few houses are to be seen.’ At first 
he was inclined to say with Shallow that all was barren. But 
when he caught sight of the little hamlet, sheltering under its 
stately trees, on the copse-fringed banks of the pellucid Colne, 
a change came over his spirit. The sharpness of the contrasts 
had an irresistible fascination, and the vision of beauty decided 
his fate. The first view of his village impressed itself indelibly 
on his memory and affections :— 


‘Suddenly, as I was wondering how among these never-endin 
hills there could be such a place as I had been told existed, I behel 
it at my feet, surpassing beautiful! Below me was the small village, 
nestling amid a wealth of stately trees. The hand of man seemed in 
some by-gone time to have done all that was necessary to render the 
place habitable, but no more. There were cottages, bridges, and 
farm-buildings, but all were ivy-clad and time-worn. The very 
trees themselves appeared to be laden with a mantle of ivy that 
was more than they could bear. Many a tall fir, from base to top- 
most bough, was completely robed with the smooth five-pointed 
leaves of this rapacious evergreen. Rae the thick foliage of elm 
and ash and beech I could just see an old manor-house; and round 
about it, as if for protection, were clustered some thirty cot 
A running of waters filled my ears, and on descending the hill I 
came upon a silvery trout stream.’ 


In the ‘ five-pointed’ leaves of the ivy we note the exactness 
of knowledge which gives vraisemblance to the work of great 
poets and artists—vraisemblance gave their cachet to the land- 
scapes of Millais, for Millais passed half the year in the 
country. So old Mr. Holbrook in Mrs, Gaskell’s ‘Cranford’ 
appreciates the poetry of Tennyson, because the young pvet 
had written of the black ash-buds in March; and so Scott 
explained from the artistic point of view the value of the 
minuteness of truth, when he was gathering the wild flowers 
that grew on the banks of the Greta. 

Mr. Gibbs’s decision to settle in his Cotswold village was a 
fortunate one for the natives. He took up his abode in the 
Manor House and became the Providence of the parish, In his 
book there is nothing of egoism, but it is full of personal experi- 
ences and fond reminiscences, and it brings us into the closest 
touch with the writer. In the overflow of irrepressible feeling 
it is the frank revelation of a beautiful life, and yet the shadow 
of a premature death seems to darken the brightest pages. Gibbs 
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might have taken ‘ the night cometh’ for his motto, and he set 
himself, in the highest sense, to make the best of the passing 
world. He was not righteous over-much, and there was nothing 
in him of the Puritan or the sentimentalist ; rather was he 
the lay counterpart of Charles Kingsley. Devoted to all manner 
of sport, he was as patient an angler as Mr. Dewar, and 
as pleased with a wild bag picked up by hard walking. No 
man went straighter when hounds were carrying a scent breast- 
high; he complains that the stone walls on the wolds were not 
stiff enough; and his recollections of days remind us of 
runs by Whyte-Melville in ‘Market Harborough’ or ‘ Kate 
Coventry.’ But there is a serious undercurrent in his lighter 
vein, though it may sink out of sight in an occasional chapter, 
as the Colne disappears for a space beneath its chalk bed, the 
fact being that he took his responsibilities seriously, spending 
means afd talents for the good of his neighbours, His system 
may be summed up in his relations with his head-keeper, the 
son of a venerable tenant, and one of a family long settled on the 
land. As Scott had his Tom Purdie, so Gibbs had his Tom 
Peregrine, and he made the most of him. Tom may have been 
embellished by an indulgent fancy, but in essentials he is evi- 
dently true to the life. An incarnation of sylvan knowledge 
and rural lore, he was exploited by his friend and master to 
their mutual advantage. Tom was the Leather-Stocking of 
Gibbs’s old English scenes :— 


‘I liked the man: he was so delightfully mysterious. And the 
place would never have been the same without him; for he became 
part and parcel with the trees and the fields and every living thing. 
Nor would the woods and the path by the brook and the breezy 
wolds ever have been quite the same if his quaint figure had not 
appeared suddenly there. Many a time was I startled by the sudden 
appearance of Tom Peregine, when out shooting on the hill: he 
seemed to spring up from the ground like Herne the Hunter... . 
The dog was almost as mysterious as the man himself. When in 
the woods, Tom’s attitude and gait would at times resemble the 
movements of a cock-pheasant: now stealing along for a few yards, 
listening for the slightest sound of any animal stirring in the under- 
wood: now standing for a time with bated breath. Did a blackbird 
—that dusky sentinel of the woods—utter her characteristic note of 
warning, he would whisper, “Hark!” Then after due deliberation, 
he would add, “’Tis a fox!” or, “ There’s a fox in the grove” ; and 
then he would steal gently up to try to get a glimpse of Reynard.’ 


Mr. Gibbs was happy in the God-given gift of mingling 
with the under-educated or ignorant without a suspicion of 
condescension. His was the familiarity of a patriarchal chief— 
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with vassals who were bound to him by a thousand kind offices. 
It need hardly be said that with such a man no day was ever 
too long, and no month was ever dreary. When not actively 
amusing himself he was doing something for others, and he 
could possess himself in patience with his pen among his books 
till rain-bursts or snow-storms had blown over. Not that he 
shrank from facing the elements. Some of his sharpest cameos 
are cut from the desolation of the downs in winter, when crows, 
magpies, and green plover had been driven to shelter on the 
Colne banks, and when the hares had buried themselves 
beneath the snow, only leaving scarcely perceptible breathing 
holes. Naturally he enjoyed the country most when woods 
and fields were most luxuriant. His angling rambles down 
his river, from its sources to his own village, will be another 
revelation, for the district has no great notoriety, and is beyond 
the range of the tourist. He is never more sympathetically 
poetical than when dilating on the beauties of his own special 
oasis, when the sun is sloping to the west in the flush of a 
September evening, or when the moonbeams fall glimmering 
through the lattice-work of the ash boughs. In his sympathy 
with animal nature, he is the rival of Jefferies, the disciple of 
White. He identifies himself with the shrewd strategy of the 
crafty old dog-fox who laughed all the packs in the neighbour- 
hood to scorn; and he makes himself at home with the house- 
parties on his lawn in the autumn, when swans and ducks 
waddled up to the banquet to meet hand-bred pheasants and 
the songsters of the bushes. We said that the shadow of the 
future falls on the pages, and, strangely enough, on the last of 
them—with speculation on the future of the soul—is a solemn 
word of affectionate warning to the reader :— 

‘ When the sun goes down, if you will turn for a little while from 
the noise and clamour of the busy world, you shall list to those 
voices ringing, ringing in your ears. Words of comfort shall you 
hear at eventide, and “ sorrow and sadness shall be no more.”’ 
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Arr. VI—GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO. 


1. Il Piacere. Di G.d’Annunzio. Milano: Fratelli Treves, 
1889. 

2. L’Innocente. By the Same. 1891. 

3. Trionfo della Morte. By the Same. 1894. | 

4. Le Vergini delle Rocche. By the Same. 1898. 

5. La Gloria. By the Same. 1899. 

6. Jl Fuoco. By the Same. 1900, 


ANY are the kinds of story-telling, from Homer’s 
‘ Odyssey’ to yesterday’s feuilleton in the French daily 
paper. But may there not be among them, enquires Signor 
d’Annunzio, as he offers his ‘Triumph of Death’ to a sym- 
pathising friend, ‘some ideal book of modern prose’—call it a 
novel if you will—that in its variety of cadence and by virtue 
of its style shall compare with the finest poetry? a book, he 
goes on to argue, almost with passion, that might be ‘ exact as 
any science yet visionary as any dream’; not bound in the 
fetters of fable, not merely or chiefly an adventure, but showing 
through all his moods one single dramatis persona, whose 
thought creates the world outside him, and who realises himself 
at last in victory or perhaps even in ruin? Yes, we answer, 
such a book, at least in the author’s mind, was ‘Obermann’ ; 
such the episode of ‘ René,’ which made Chateaubriand famous ; 
such, too, for readers of a certain daintiness in their studies, 
was ‘Marius the Epicurean.’ Not all these figures attained 
to popularity or could endure it. The school from which they 
came boasted of its indifference to the mob; it was never 
democratic; and it breathed an air of disquieting romance, of 
antinomian audacity, mingled with some strange attraction for 
what was pathetic or mysterious in the Christian usages. To 
that school Gabriele d’Annunzio belongs, nor is he the least 
significant among its disciples. 

In what way significant, then? it will be asked. As a grand 
expounder of moralities and the laws of life? Certainly not, if 
we attend only to the letter, the ample rhetoric in which he 
speaks; for this, again and again, shocks all the proprieties, 
rides roughshod over good breeding, and is an offence which 
makes it impossible ever to circulate his stories in English 
without excision. Yet, when we pass beyond the letter we 
may find him prophesying, as in sackcloth and ashes, the 
downfall of evildoers. He will, therefore, at any rate serve to 
point a moral if he does not adorn one; he may be that highly 
desirable object, a sign of the times, symbolic to us, and to his 
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fellow-countrymen, of the course upon which New Italy is 
driving or getting driven. His ‘tales of the rose, the lily, and 
the pomegranate ’"—thus fancifully named by him—may turn 
out to be chapters of a present history, in which sentiments, 
opinions, and even methods of zsthetics will play their part 
with all the momentum of solid facts. For D’Annunzio is by 
no means a lonely thinker; except in style he is scarcely to be 
termed original ; and the ‘ vision of the universe’ which, with 
incomparable luxury of art, he unrolls for our contemplation, is 
no doubt shared by thousands. We may discover at last, that 
it is not utterly foreign to Englishmen, in spite of its Roman 
eloquence, its curious dilettantism, its pride in the Latin genius 
and scorn for the Barbarians, whose achievements trouble the 
sleep from which Italians are awakening. 

‘ The grand style,’ says Frederick Nietzsche, with his accus- 
tomed decision, ‘is an imposture.’ We are not strangers, we 
English, to the grand style; it may point out its trophies, never 
yet surpassed, in Milton, Sir Thomas Browne, and Ruskin, to 
name no others. But we, too, like the German philosopher, 
are given to suspect that every deliberate magnifying of speech, 
oral or written, carries with it the taint of insincerity. Imagine 
now a Ruskin at his most superb moments who should indite a 
‘ psychological romance.’ live would it be taken? As a 
mere display of fireworks probably; not as a serious attempt 
to paint the moods of the soul, Yet D’Annunzio weaves his 
cloth of gold on as large a loom as Ruskin ever plied; and 
in the utmost heat of passion—for he knows how to yield when 
the frenzy comes leaping at his throat—when he is most out of 
himself, we say, he is still choosing and tesselating his words, 
like an artist in mosaic. Over one scene, one little action, in 
his latest romance, ‘Il Fuoco,’ he spends full fifty pages, 
every line of which has undergone the chisel. ‘The Triumph 
of Death’ cost him five years of research and resetting ; mainly, 
we do not question, because he would exhaust the goldsmiths’ 
bazaar and select the rarest stones from choice old jewelleries 
of Italian before he had done with it. To invent the simple 
tale, as it stands, would tax no man’s energies beyond some 
twenty-four hours, But these lucid, harmonious, and often 
surprisingly beautiful rhythms were mapas: with a world of 
trouble. D’Annunzio, to say it tersely, is the Italian Flaubert ; 
as enthusiastic in combining the real of experience with the 
ideal of language, as hard to please, as infinite in toil, as much 
of a sceptic in all things save Art alone, as certain that poetry 
thus shaped, and held ra to a generation rotting in mere dead 
matter, is the supreme Truth. On weak temperaments, as both 
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authors would allow or insist, their writings must work as deadly 

ison ; but to the heroic and the distinguished they will come 
ike the notes of a trumpet. For they have life in them and 
breed life, as Nature does, in a struggle of existence. 

We commend this parallel to the reader's attention. Flaubert 
is now pretty well known to that section of the British public— 
a small one—which cares for style in literature; D’Annunzio, 
in spite of some translations, has yet to be introduced. The 
problem which both these men illustrate, is however not French 
or Italian, but modern and universal; it is the relation of 
Art to Democracy, of genuine poetic achievement, whether 
in colour, words, or music, to a state of society in which, as 
thoughtful observers long ago perceived, what we know as 
culture is seriously imperilled. And culture, though distinct 
from morals, and furnishing no adequate substitute for religion, 
has ever betrayed its affinities, positive or negative, for these 
goods of the spirit. D’Annunzio tells us boldly that Art bears 
within it the secret of life; he is a mystic, and he calls the 
world ‘a gift of the few to the many, ever growing in beauty 
and sadness.’ If this be dilettantism, how much more is it 
than a devotion to painted canvas or the anxious counting of 
syllables in a line? Plainly we are here in presence of a 
religion, true or false, with its articles of belief, its conquering 
impetus, its secret of setting the spirit on fire. Let us look 
into it then for a brief moment, and endeavour to pluck out the 
heart of its mystery, to ascertain its drift, and see what may 
come of it in the end. 

That it has charm, if not coherence, the reading of a few 
pages, taken at random anywhere in these half-dozen volumes, 
will prove. The grand style may dazzle, but surely it 
fascinates. Dante, Virgil, Sophocles are no impostors, and 
D’Annunzio will find room in their pedigree tor his own 
descent. His Italian is impregnated with Dantesque idioms. 
Though it never flings abroad the careless graces of Boccaccio, 
any more than it can rival that prince of story-tellers in his 
tripping movement, it bears upon its firm sentences once 
and again the imperial seal of Leonardo da Vinci; it plays, 
to our astonishment, with the prettinesses of Marini; it dyes 
itself in the purple of ecstatic saints, like Catherine of Siena 
and Frate da Scarperia, It is not humorous or familiar ; 
when, as in ‘1] Piacere,’ it apes the ugly colours of M. Zola or 
the corrupting elegance of M. Bourget’s unregenerate days, the 
form seems to reject the content, and D’Annunzio appears at 
his worst. But his genuine manner is the Dantesque or that of 
Leonardo, ‘a thing of Nature beheld in some great glass’; it 
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has the ‘preservative aroma’ which art bestows on reality; 
when it isolates, it makes the figure immortal with some balm 
that no Egyptian craftsman ever knew. There are pages in 
this last of the moderns worthy to live by the side of any prose 
though datiag from Italy’s golden periods. The master has 
told us of his obstinate effort to create an Italian that should be 
fit for ‘works of loveliness and poesy,’ at once latter-day and 
archaic, no less real than magnificent, subtle and fugitive as 
the music heard in a dream, curious in its ‘motives,’ while 
graphic as the rendering of outward and visible forms by the 
most objective of painters. In much of this daring attempt he 
has triumphed openly, The charm which his writing does in 
fact exercise over thousands is indisputable; if he fails to 
become a classic, his language, assuredly, will not have fur- 
nished the reason, but will plead mightily against too rigid 
an exclusion. 

All this the English reader must, we fear, take on trust. 
Italian is not now, as in the reign of Elizabeth, a fount of 
poetical inspiration to every budding songster. German has 
seized the empire of music; Goethe’s ‘Faust’ remains the 
consummate modern masterpiece; while the ‘Ring of the 
Nibelungs’ challenges Europe to find, not a rival, but a second, 
to its Wagnerian ha:monies. The laurels of Bayreuth over- 
shadow D’Annunzio’s dreams ; he knows not whether to envy 
or admire, but he does at last, in that singular mixed piece 
‘Il Fuoco,’ melt into pity and love as he contemplates the 
exhausted musician, who chose for his retreat from so much 
glory, darkened with even greater sorrow, the Vendramin Palace 
on the Grand Canal at Venice, and died there. The problem 
of Art in its strife with Democracy is thus entangled in old 
rivalries of nations: shall the Teutonic Athena, cold and 
austere, win the apple of beauty, or Aphrodite from the South, 
glowing with innumerable charms, yet somehow eclipsed by the 
night which Tristan or Isolde calls up out of magic under- 
worlds? For Italian genius would seem now to be a ghost 
lingering about formal picture-galleries, shown for a buonamano 
by the Baedekers who personally conduct tourists, often me- 
chanics with money and no polish, as into catacombs, where 
the dust lies thick on faces of the dead. How unlike is 
Bayreuth—a living temple to which artists flock from the four 
winds! Is, then, Italy quite finished, not ‘made’ by its unity 
and independence, but unmade, in the wide, grey, lampless 
deep of Democracy ? 

houghts like these, which torment D’Annunzio and spread 
above his pages their thunderous gloom, assure us that we are 
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dealing with no idle singer of an empty day, but with a philo- 
sopher and a patriot. ud of his descent from the masters 
of the world, himself enamoured of the marble Greek tragedy, 
he throws down his glove to the lumbering one-eyed giant 
called civilisation with a scorn as great as his courage. Not 
that he lays under a ban the thirst for knowledge, or contemns 
authentic science. He is far from being the decadent that we 
know in recent French literature, the school of Huysmans and 
his kind, who propose to patch up the bankruptcy of much 

udo-science with a superstition at least as chimerical. 
Though too often working with poisoned tools, borrowed from 
his enemies, if he did but know it, D’Annunzio has caught a 
glimpse of the only sure way to Italian greatness. With Ruskin 
and the Pre-Raphaelites he has learned where inspiration must 
be sought—in such men as the religious Primitives and in the 
atmosphere of their unsurpassable sincerity, whether they painted 
the walls of cloisters, or broke into naive songs and ballads, or 
wrought the architecture that is yet alive in its gracious flowers 
of stone, its epic of wild creatures enchanted, its glorious 
portraits of saints or heroes. But, unlike the mere medi- 
zvalist, D’Annunzio has seen what was imperishable in the 
Renaissance also; he studies without truce the high masters, 
Leonardo, Titian, Veronese, Tintoretto; his ambition would be 
to fix ‘an immovable light, kindling all things equally,’ in which 
the Roman, the Tuscan, the Venetian should form one world of 
art. He is, therefore, in some sense eclectic or even miscel- 
laneous in his choices; but he moves within a sphere of diamond 
clearness, free from the mists and shadows and the ruins touched 
with moonlight which we Northerns term the picturesque. 

It is, no doubt, the classic style once more, on which 
M. Taine has discoursed volumes, though penetrated with some 
new elements and refracted often into strange colours. To 
render this complicated modern life in a mosaic of everlasting 
transparency was, we repeat, Flaubert’s colossal undertaking, ° 
in which he did not prove wholly successful. D’Annunzio 
has attempted no Dutch miniature on the pattern of 
‘L’ Education Sentimentale.’ He puts humour from him, drops 
the bourgeois out of his catalogue, reduces the story to a 
group, and is happy when the group becomes a téte-a-téte of 
the artist with Beatrice, or, it may be, with Bianca Capello. 
In his hands the anecdote is transformed to the myth, a situation 
takes on the air of a parable; as Dr. Johnson said of ‘ Clarissa,’ 
if you were to read D’Annunzio for the story, you would hang 

ourself, There is no story in the milliner’s sense ; not action, 
at feeling, is the instrument on which this exquisite performer 
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plays his voluntaries. And so, unless we will give ourselves 
to him as we yield up heart and fancy when the musician 
strikes his chords, letting the time fleet as in the golden world, 
we shall cast his books away, loathing their spun-out analysis. 
Popular he cannot be, for he disdains to amuse, He is not 
entertaining, or light, or even persuasive. Often we must 
rebuke him, as the critics rebuked Huysmans, whom in this 
point he resembles, for his tristes turpitudes, that weary with 
their ‘sad study of corruption,’ and do but show us, as the 
author himself allows, ‘tutta la miseria del piacere.’ We could 
have spared the argument and the illustration. 

Nevertheless, D’Annunzio conceives that he has a mission, 
which he loudly proclaims. Poets to-day, he says, ‘count the 
colours of the fallen leaves’—an admirable picture of their 
decadent saunterings through the ways of life—but they were 
sent ‘to preserve the world’s beauty, to dream and dream’ ; 
not to exalt in double rhymes universal suffrage, or preach to 
the unconverted, including themselves, that in the mob is all 
‘strength, right, thought, wisdom, and illumination.’ Theirs 
is the duty to laugh at and satirize ‘la Gran Bestia trionfante,’ 
as Giordano Bruno speaks, which now perambulates the universe 
and is trampling down art, intelligence, refinement, making all 
men alike as nails struck on the head by a smith, every one to 
be driven in where some vile utility calls for him. Better than 
this would be ‘ the lightning of a splendid crime’; but the best 
if heroic dreamers seized what is their due and governed like 
the gods, throned above a humanity which left to itself is a 
‘mere inert basis,’ from whose ignorance and superstition no 
great thing has ever come. : 

To describe the life of the gods—that is D’Annunzio’s 
mission. But because in our lower world the gods always 
suffer, and, as Plato believed, were more likely to be hanged on 
a gibbet than to reign over adoring multitudes, their biography, 
- thus circumstanced, will often enough be tragic; nor does 
Hercules go straight up to the stars, but rather finds himself, in 
spite of his twelve labours accomplished, girt with a poisonous 
garment, and dying in the flames on Mount Cita. Again, 
there are sham gods, idle, luxurious phantoms, parading as 
deities in an age of dissolution: these, too, must be photo- 
graphed, that we may know and avoid them. Goddesses also 
walk the world, disguised or manifest, as well as other beings 
who put on some of their shining raiment, yet in their own 
nature are by no means divine. To speak without allegory, 
genius, original and creative, is rare; it has many counterfeits ; 
a thousand perils lie in ambush on its path, of which the most 
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formidable are passion that enervates, and introspection that 
paralyses. But when it has conquered these, it calls up the 
new universe from its teeming brain, and the morning stars 
sing together. 

Introspection—analysis, not victorious, but suicidal—is the 
keynote of that long, difficult, and melancholy book, ‘ The 
Triumph of Death.’ Travellers who have had a morning to 
spare on their Roman journey from England will remember the 
immense, the lugubrious fresco, in the Campo Santo at Pisa, 
which bears this name and was during ages attributed to the 
mighty Orcagna, But amid its horrid scenes, Death, as the 
medieval artist pictured him, appears to strike with outward 
and visible weapons; he is an enemy distinct from his victim, 
not a miasma which the heart itself exhales. Giorgio 
Aurispa, whose interminable agony we now observe, without 
pity, not without interest, is his own death; he breeds a 
malaria in the soul, too dense for any drugs to heal or scatter ; 
he suffers from Hamlet’s disease of ‘thinking too much,’ 
Hamlet, as we are aware, doubted of all things in heaven and 
earth, and could not master his destiny by clear resolve. Auris 
—shall we pronounce him a deeper psychologist than Shake- 
speare ?—did not doubt ; he knew that he was ‘a simple flux of 
sensations, or, poetically described, ‘all sails set in the 
hurricane,’ which an adulterous passion had awakened. Not 
that he believed in sin as a dogma, evident though it is, and 
surely remarkable, that it weighed on his conscience as a fact ; 
for the sentiment which he is always dissecting is lawless, and 
he feels it. Fitly, therefore, the narrative opens in Rome, 
which has become to this diseased soul ‘the = mental 
stagnation,’ where he could only think of suicide. D’Annunzio 
has the eye of a landscape painter; we may fancy him taking 
notes incessantly as he passes by on his travels; he is familiar 
with all the hours of city life, though preferring the silent and 
the desolate ; he marks every tone in the sky and the clouds, 
with all the changing reflections they cast upon fields and 
waters. In this book, as in ‘Il Piacere,’ his sketches of the 
Roman colours are singularly true and delicate. He employs 
landscape symbolically, making the correspondences of weather 
and season as it were a diagnosis of what the spirit feels ; nor 
is he wanting in great examples of a device to which the ardent 
Realist will object. 

Here is a specimen of these harmonious touches—Orvieto, 
in a tiny mosaic. Aurispa speaks :— 

‘* Orvieto? Were you never there? Imagine, perched on its 
rock of tufa, above a nsdlantheby ravine, yes so speechless that 
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it might have no soul within it. Windows all shut; grey narrow 
streets where the grass is growing; a Oapuchin crossing a piazza ; 
a bishop alighting from his sable coach where it halts in front of a 
hospital ; some tower rising into a white showery sky; a church 
elock that rings out the hours languidly ; all at once, down at the | 
end of a street, that wonder—the cathedral!” Ippolita said, a little 
took in the silent place, “ How quiet it 
is!”’ 

‘ The dead alone cannot doubt,’ says Ippolita, who plays here 
a curious double character, as do most of D’Annunzio’s heroines, 
strong where the man is weak. Beneath Aurispa’s faltering 
yet violent steps she spreads a flowery ag over which he 
treads to the everlasting bonfire. Of her long enchantments 
what need to tell? They are known to the reading world from 
of old; she is Calypso, or the Lady of the Venusberg, in whose 
net valour has fallen subdued, or the supreme artist has forgotten 
his vocation. But she is all this by instinct; and it is only 
some wise Diogenes of a Schopenhauer—whom the story- 
teller believes in, as is evident here and elsewhere—that can 
unravel the motives which lead women to distrust the poet’s 
inspiration as fatal to their sovereignty. D’Annunzio, in 

ement with Balzac, and, of course, with the truculent ascetic 
ietzsche, is profoundly convinced of the antagonism that ever 
springs up between creative genius and the Ovidian romance. 
In Aurispa the lower attachment prevails; the fine intellect 
clouds over and lapses to a self-tormenting mania; but some 
fibre in him revolts, with murder and suicide to close the scene, 
as a protest on behalf of the soul that never could get free. 
Will any one deny that the situation is grandly conceived, or 
has in it the contents of a tragic volume? Ippolita, the fool of 
her own mixed emotions, which are not altogether base, can no 
more help this Hamlet than Ophelia could help the Dane. She 
hates to be ‘dissected alive’ by his ever-returning doubt, and 
she tells him so. The real drama which is acted in her sight— 
nay, in which she is acting—passes in a country of the spirit 
where all creatures of her mould are foreigners, She under- 
stands none of it; and when the madman takes her in his 
grasp, to leap down the cliff with her by way of dénotment or 
deliverance, her last cries appeal to the old insatiable motive, as 
though it were not from its suffocating flames that Aurispa was 
fleeing into the unknown. 

To call this victim of his own listless philosophy a hero 
would be absurd. Perhaps he is not even the artist we have 
allowed, but a sheer idiot, masquerading in the properties of 
dilettantism. He had many ideas, we are told, both fixed and 
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fluid; a subtle dissolving thought which left no substance 
intact ; astonishing powers of contemplation ; visions of happi- 
ness that he knew could never be realised. He was rich and 
idle, having inherited a fortune from his uncle, Demetrio, 
mystic, atheist, and player on the violin, who committed 
suicide, apparently in a mood of weariness such as an old 
Roman might have felt. Uncle and nephew—we suppose on 
the lines of heredity—were cowards in grain; neither could 
face the duties of life; both had exhausted nerves and reacted 
feebly against the course of events. This description of sterile 
genius will call to our remembrance ‘Obermann,’ which takes 
up the sombre theme amid Alpine snows and paints it with 
glacier-like chilliness, But the modern instance, Alpine too 
in its associations, is Amiel, whose ‘ Diary’ might have served 
for Aurispa, had there been no Ippolita to burn up its pages. 
like tinder in her consuming fires. 

On this showing, ‘love is the greatest of human sadnesses,’ 
for it is irretrievable. Aurispa had taken refuge in his country 
home, to find it haunted by a vicious father and consumptive 
horrors. He was tempted to put his trust in religion; but he 
leaned on a broken reed, which pierced his hand. D’Annunzio 
invariably writes on this deep subject like a man who has long 
since abandoned faith. He betakes himself to a secularised 
monastery—Santa Maria Maggiore, in the Eastern Apennines 
—when he is busy with his novels; and he watches calmly 
as a physician the strange outbreaks of popular feeling that 

‘send thousands on pilgrimage to sanctuaries little known 
beyond their neighbourhood, to the Madonna of Castel Bor- 
dino, or St. Michael’s Mount, called Il Gargano, close to the 
Adriatic Sea. He is fond of searching into the vagaries of a 
fanaticism which invents a new Messiah, like that Oreste de 
Amicis who died in his bed ten or eleven years ago after a long 
period of deification; or like the ill-starred David Lazzaretto, 
shot in a scuffle by the gendarmes, as he came, with banners 
spread and enigmatic symbols, preaching his gospel to peasants. 
among whom the legend ran that ‘Christ was once more 
abroad in the world.’ Our wide-sweeping romance enlarges 
on the distressing sights which accompanied these epidemics 
of religious revival, not less unpleasant in Calabria than in. 
Kentucky ; but, though they might shake, they did not convert 
Aurispa. The ‘languid home-sickness of the cloister’ affects 
him one moment, to be discarded the next. As an artist he 
—— after the Vita Nuova, dear to poets from the hour when 

ante wrote of it in grave musical periods or soaring canzoni, 


praising its flights and raptures. But in such old religion he 
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discovers no prophecy of the man that is to be; he reaches 
forward to some ‘overman’ beyond it; his art is more than a 
creed ; it is a life, could he only live it. But he cannot live it, 
for he recognises in Ippolita the enemy of all transcendent 
illusion; and to the sound or the echo of Wagner’s ‘ Tristan und 
Isolde,’ this disciple of many masters slays her with himself. 

Winnowed from bushels of chaff, purged with the mystic fan 
of reticence, this might be a tragedy in the Greek manner, 
though wearing the double vesture which we call symbolism. 
Unhappily, D’Annunzio falls in with a principle that forbids 
reticence; he does not perceive what the Shakespeares have 
constantly felt, though not always followed, how infinite is the 

wer of deep shadow cast upon the less honourable elements 
in human things. And if whatever stains our imagination 
pollutes the ideal atmosphere in which we should be living, 
then this author is diseased and his art an infection. Yet he 
means something else. He cannot be accused of ‘hiding the 
grossness with fair ornament,’ There is no seductiveness in 
*The Triumph of Death’ where it turns to folly, but a nausea 
that even the ‘cold searchers into life’ must experience. The 
horrible South European ways—an offence amid scenes of 
excelling beauty—are drawn to scale, no kindly humour soften- 
ing their features, a disdainful rhetoric, indeed, showing them 
under lights which make their outlines more hideous than 
before. We shall have occasion to observe in D’Annunzio the 
hardness that goes with eloquence, of the Roman type. He is 
severe upon man’s frailties of the flesh or the spirit; nor does 
the feminine beguile him of his knotted cords; he loves, in his 
lofty style, to be a man-queller and a woman-queller, holding 
up his Aurispas, Sperellis, and various artistic puppets to scorn, 
merciless when he is executing on his great crimson scaffold 
the women he has dragged thither in no compassionate mood 
—this wretched Ippolita; the Duchess Elena Mati in ‘Il 
Piacere’; her splendid criminal sister, the Princess Comnena, 
in ‘La Gloria’; and others less significant but miserable 
enough to be pitied, were pity in the man, By this cruel 
temper he is akin to the Renaissance, which also delighted 
in a blaze of colour and stripped itself of shame, lest it should 
be taken for Christian, 

We bid farewell to this Orcagna ‘Triumph,’ in which there 
are pages, descriptive of the inner or the outer landscape, that 
deserve not to perish, by quoting another sample of its author’s 
style, so far as it can be reproduced in translation :— 


‘It was the deep calm of July. The sea looked white and milky, 
turning to green in spots near the shore. A mist, touched never so 
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slightly with purple, dimmed the coasts far away—the Point of 
Moro, Nicciola, the Point of Ortona, Penna del Vasto. . .. The 
strange symphony of twilight unfolded itself, a gentle crescendo 
under a heaven of violets, through whose ethereal blooms glanced 
the first timid constellations, not yet putting off their veil. Wander- 
ing airs lifted and drove the waves, at first not many, then more of 
them, which by and by lost their strength—waves that just blossomed 
on the surface, caught splendour from the twilight, foamed up one 
instant, fell back fatigued, sometimes like the dull sound of 
cymbals, and again as though silver disks were struck together, or 
as the clash of crystals — down a steep—such was the music made 
by these waves, falling and dying. . . . One and beyond number, 

ing and imperishable, the sea in it all these voices of our 
ife and our dreams.’ 


Now we take up ‘ The Virgins of the Rocks,’ a title suggested 
by Leonardo’s well-known painting, though in subject most 
unlike it. Here is the first of a trilogy, a prose-poem, which 
cannot be sentenced except as we judge dramatic compositions 
in verse. For it has nothing of the ordinary novel. D’Arinunsio 
is no longer, in this singular and striking rhapsody, the ape of 
French analysis. He puts under lock and key his modern 
reading, to become the pure Italian, spendthrift of harmonies 
and images, in close touch with old forgotten history, which 
slumbers between alive and dead in castles hidden by Calabrian 
forests, or among the bare mountains of the South. It is ‘a 
fiction that signifies great facts,’ as the cunning deliberate 
style is meant ‘to draw from realities their utmost sweetness, 
abounding, says Leonardo once more, ‘in visions and vain 
hopes.’ 

he subject, handled with lyric passion, in a key most 
original, is ancient—none other, we may affirm, than the 
Judgment of Paris, if we will let the shepherd on Ida come 
forward as a modern Italian prince, Claudio Cantelmi, and 
the goddesses transform themselves to his three cousins of the 
house of Montaga, among whom he is to choose a wife. Paris 
himself tells the adventure which, it is clear, might easily 
become satirical and even ridiculous on his young lips; for 
the ladies can neither draw lots nor refuse him beforehand ; 
they wait until he decides. And he is a Byronic young man, 
haughty and self-confident, one of D’Annunzio’s demigods, in 
revolt against the ‘drunken slaves,’ the ‘ Jew-bankers,’ on 
whom he would use not the sword but the whip, did he begin 
to cleanse and revolutionise ‘the third Rome,’ which he terms 
a cloaca and quits in disgust. He reads much Greek and 
admires Sacrates for his disdain of death, but also for his 
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enthusiasm for knowledge and beauty. He thinks Alcibiades 
‘a light wild creature, crowned with ivy and with violets,’ 
whom he would not be grieved to resemble ; and fancies he can 
guide, in these foolish uncertain times, the fiery chariot of the 
ideal. Claudio, it must be admitted, is not the Englishman’s 
hero; his enemies would tell him that he has ‘de la pose et de 
la phrase’ more than his deeds warrant; but his thoughts are 
Italian, such as Leopardi might have conceived in moments of 
rare exhilaration; nor would it be impossible to catch some 
echo of them still among the youth who are dissatisfied with a 
prose version of Italy and look to the Risorgimento which 
tarries in its coming. 

We have quoted from his sayings already ; but no quotations 
will give back the strange effulgence of speech and metaphor 
which streams along these pages, filling them with noon-day 
light. The author is at home in vast regions of the Apennines 
where tourists are seldom seen. He knows stately houses like 
Rebursa, ‘the imperial fantasy,’ where Claudio lives not far 
from Reggio; and Trigento ‘in the country of rocks,’ with 
its beauty of the sepulchre, and the great moribund races that 
inhabit these, of whom he tells us, in a phrase reminiscent of 
the Florentine, that they have ‘ passion without hope.’ Like 
their dumb volcanoes, they are ‘troubled with a silent rage,’ 
flames underneath heaps of ashes that we pass by and label 
history. The old Kingdom of Naples; Ferdinand the leper ; 
Francis II, a figure carved in pale ivory, as some will remember 
him yet; and the princes who were not paladins but mere 
shows in picturesque grave-clothes, ‘all the sovereign ideas 
breaking down into putrefaction’, these dreamers in their 

aces are made visible as the true poet sees them. To 

’Annunzio they cannot but appeal, hard as he is on their 
imbecility ; for their decadence was refined, not vulgar, and 
they are now perishing because they cannot stoop so low as the 
herd which sells itself to advertisement and usury. 

Thus the outspoken Claudio. But ‘gleaming words will not 
satisfy where deeds are wanted ; he has to perform his tragic 
part. The cousins among whom he seeks a wife—Violante, 
Anatolia, Massimilla—stand as unmasked divinities before 
him ; they are drawn with few strokes; they live in a still 
intensity of emotion, disease and madness near at hand, the 
immeasurable past making a gloom against which their faces 
shine pathetically. Each has her own way of meeting this 
death-in-life. Violante feeds on perfumes; Massimilla thinks 
she must take the veil; Anatolia, in whom ‘ great virtue seems 
to waste,’ has dedicated herself to serve the mad princess, her 
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mother, and her: slowly dying brothers, until they shall be no 
more. Into this world of hallucination descends the young 
hero who feels himself magnificently alive, and who hopes for 
the day when popular corruption will demand a new tyrant to 
sweep it away, and he or one of his descendants shall be the 
man. We must fancy these things uttered, not in dry speeches 
or the jargon of Parliaments, but as from a fount of poetry, 
amid touches that burst into flame, descriptions clear yet 
glowing in which every syllable is music, and large simple 
scenes, gracious now and again with almond-blossom or the 
‘ voluble symphony of waters,’ but more commonly over-cast, as 
in the ‘C&dipus Tyrannus,’ with memories of preter-human 
legends, that make the place haunted. Our poet is fond of 
moralising his situations by Latin couplets, or Essien rhymes, 
often happily turned. For Trigento, with its dolorous record 
of and present, these verses, which contain his whole 
philosophy, may seem apt enough :— _ 
‘ Spectarunt nuptas hic se Mors atque Voluptas ; 
Unus (fama ferat), quum duo, vultus erat.’ 


‘Marvellously sad, like the ladies beheld in a dream of the 
‘Vita Nuova,’ are these maidens, one of whom, Anatolia, seems 
the chosen bride, while her fiery-hearted sister, Violante, 


breathes a note of warning, which their future, we suspect, will 
multiply to unhallowed issues, D’Annunzio, child of the 
Renaissance in his lust after joy, strikes in many scenes the 
attitude of a Dionysus—the image or ritual is of his own 
naming. But, says the profound Leonardo in another proverb, 
‘ where is feeling, there is martyrdom ’—a truth which experience 
bears out eloquently. Young Claudio, indeed, talks of renun- 
ciation as ‘a crime against the sun.’ His creator would fain 
think so too. Nevertheless, we cannot open these volumes 
without tasting straightway the sorrow, the disappointment 
turning to bitterness, which is their doleful content. A splendid 
desolation spreads over them; airs parching to the spirit or 
heavy with desires never satiated breathe out of them abun- 
dantly. Were it not for the infinite witcheries of their style, the 
phrases at once idiomatic and fresh-minted, the scene-painting 
so faithful to reality and still so dreamlike, their cadheinahaly 
burden would compel us to lay them aside for ever. 

Surely, we cannot help arguing, there is some mistake in the 
author’s reading of his own manuscript. Or does he, again 
with Schopenhauer, distinguish between Art and Life, con- 
fessing that our adventures all end in tragedy, but that we may 
yet, for a passing moment, escape into the Heaven of invention, 
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where ‘destinies great and sad’ are seen as beautiful? The 
‘ Virgins of the Rocks’ bring us, perhaps, a message in this 
far from ignoble strain. But in the least attractive story which 
he has written, ‘Il Piacere, D’Annunzio lowers the tragic to 
something, we will say after Bossuet, that has no name in any 
language. Was it his design to lay bare the roots of Hedonism 
and blast them with a burning sun? He has fulfilled it, at 
the cost of much pain to himself and his readers. The story, 
like so many which have enjoyed a vast popularity, belongs 
to the moral dissecting room. We may leave it there. But 
its chief personage, Andrea Sperelli, incarnates a dangerous and 
widely prevalent type, which it would be unfair to pass over 
in silence. 

This wealthy young man, living in Rome but not a Roman, 
full of ambitious projects in poetry, engraving, and the decora- 
tive arts, eager also to drain the cup of experience, is a 
delicate histrio, mere phantom of the ‘strong lonely man,’ whom 
D’Annunzio elsewhere paints with enthusiasm. He is own 
brother to the nerveless Giorgio Aurispa, but more lightly 
sketched, and made ridiculous by the discreet laughter which, 
as from the wings of the stage, plays round his sayings and 
doings. Of course, he is decadent, ‘ spoilt by culture, travel, 
and life,’ says our biographer; a charlatan in the adventures 
which he calls affairs of the heart; a Don Juan without 
passion, a Cherubino whose sole virtue is the physical courage 
that does not draw back from a duel. He has nerves, and the 
slightest stroke wounds them ; but he is depraved, subtle, false, 
cruel, and empty: in short, he is fashioned inside and out like 
a young Roman Emperor, with one permanent conviction, that 
life is the sum of possible pleasures. The question, forced 
upon him during these expeditions in search of his chimera, 
which are told us with a Meissonier-like fidelity, is how much 
that sum may be. It promises well, but shrinks surprisingly : 
at last, indeed, ‘the full sum of it is the sum of nothing.’ 
This contemptible Andrea had within himself ‘ neither assur- 
ance of strength, nor the presentiment which implies fame and 
felicity. His moral sense had been gambled away ; he could 
live and breathe simply as a dilettante. But where the artist 
is really wanting, dilettantism cannot mean much more than 
carefully sought sensations, which, as philosophers know and 
physicians will explain, decrease in agreeableness according to 
the square of their frequency. As we read in ‘ The Virgins’ 
—and it is a fine saying—‘too long a habit of the same 
visions will take from the eyes all desire.’ The senses cannot 
be satisfied ; they can be exhausted. Andrea was ta learn this 
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truth and to perish as a moral caput mortuum, nay almost to 
yield up his physical being, when he had laid it to heart. 

Preachers do not always drive their lessons home with this 
terrible energy. Yet we buy our instruction from D’Annunzio 
at a great price. ‘Il Piacere’ is not in the author’s vein ; in 
his choice but sometimes repulsive Janguage, we are sensible 
of a Parisian accent, borrowed from Cosmopolis, the world-city 
of dissipation, which Rome is not. Are the Roman youth, 
after all, such poor creatures as he paints, without manliness or 
self-respect, given over to Belial, but Zolaesque in tongue and 
taste? Let us hope these are fictions, Else we may dismiss 
them with Carlyle’s anathema on certain loud-crowing un- 
musical fowl which were his torment: ‘ Why at least are not all 
those cocks and cockerels,’ we must ask, ‘ boiled into soup— 
into everlasting silence?’ In a choice of evils, we prefer 
Andrea when he is sentimental to Andrea the cynic, at ease 
among his lewd companions. ‘ His heart, we learn, ‘ empties 
and will not fill again.” He has drunk the elixir mortis. 
After his duel, which might be a chapter in Daudet, the 
convalescent takes a little rest at Schifanoja—Sans Souci— 
‘hard by the Adriatic, where on certain days ‘all things lived 
in the happiness of light’; and he could have been happy with 
them, but he must set his traps for a weak-minded, half devout, 
and wholly narcotised Donna Maria, who is caught and torn, 
thanks to her old-world music, her readings in Shelley, and 
her want of skill to know an idiot when she sees him. It is a 
cruel comedy, the pitch often tragic, and so the more discordant 
to listening ears. 

But although there is not one single character we can love, 
and even our pity for the self-accusing Donna Maria is 
tempered by impatient scorn, we feel that never was a post- 
mortem held on the corpse of Hedonism with keener instru- 
ments, while through the open window views of sea and sky 
in their immense purity heighten the effect. Our surgeon is a 
poet—bizarre combination, less frequent than might be sup- 
posed in this age of psycho-physicians. He lays.down the 
scalpel, which he has driven into the dead heart, to take up his 
Stradivarius and play on it a singular searching theme into 
which every fine impression steals; for the modern notation 
has this power of suggesting a universe. It is not Andrea’s 
large foolish dreams that hold the reader, who is sure he will 
never translate them into realities, never chant his new lyrics, 
or finish the great book he meditates on Bernini, or illustrate 
the third and fourth days of the ‘ Decamerone’ in aquafortis. 
He will do nothing but rot in bis own soul, Our thoughts 
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linger about D’Annunzio himself. Will the astonishing power 
of reproduction which he displays in his word-painting lead 
him on from these heroes of bric-d-brac, these human scare- 
crows tricked out in ‘ esthetic’ half-tones, ludicrous at once 
and disgusting in the splendid rags pilfered by their maker 
from museums, sacristies, and the altar itself, to some unheard-of 
creation, in which we may acclaim the Leonardo of our cen- 
tury? The artist drawn by himself would be such a figure 
as the world does not possess among its literary master- 
jieces. Yes, it will be said, there is Benvenuto Cellini; and 
is there not Goethe? But neither of these quite fulfils our 
meaning; Cellini comes near it, yet is the historian of his 
adventures rather than of his creative moments; Goethe is 
much more than the pure artist. How would Titian and 
Michael Angelo have pictured in words the coming of the 
spirit upon them? And what were the imaginations out of 
which their works drew breath and nourishment? That is the 
subject we demand of our writer. 

In his passionate plea for Italian genius, which is again the 
first of a trilogy—‘ Il Fuoco’—the mighty enterprise is begun. 
D’Annunzio warns us that it is ‘a song of hope, sung to the 
god,’ a challenge to the Nibelungs, and a daring attempt in 
which he, or another, will wrest from them the kingdom of 
dramatic poetry, translating it to Monte Gianicolo at Rome, 
where the new theatre is to inaugurate this Saturnian reign. 
He has first striven to clear his eyes from illusive spectres, 
sham gods, and parodies on the genuine artist, by depicting as 
in a caricature the demagogue who falls by a woman’s hand— 
this in the stage play ‘La Gloria’—and the poor bundle of 
nerves, Tullio Hermil, in ‘L’Innocente,’ who kills a helpless 
child by way of avenging his wounded honour. These side- 
pieces need not detain us. Their subject is but hysteria in 
one or other of its innumerable forms. When Tullio thinks 
himself a rare spirit we cannot help smiling ; our interest in 
his rival, the story-teller Arborio, is simply that he ‘teaches 
with supreme elegance disdain of the common life, yet by 
means of a psychology which ‘though extremely complicated 
is often false,’ and so reminds us of D’Annunzio himself, if we 
may be permitted to speak openly. Both studies deal with a 
species of lucida demenza: in the play it is a third-rate Rienzi 
who is eaten up with his vain importance, while Tullio is the 
faithless yet jealous husband better known to the Comic Muse, 
and quite undeserving of sympathy. Let us come to the most 
ambitious, as it is likewise the most successful, of D’Annunzio’s 
prose poems, 
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‘Il Fuoco’ has much in common with a book now seldom 
opened, but famous in its day, and, though not so profound 
yet more virile, we mean Madame de Staél’s ‘Corinne.’ 
But ‘ Corinne’ glorified Rome; ‘Il Fuoco’ is the transfigura- 
tion of Venice. We gaze upon that unique spectacle in ‘the 
sunset hour of Titian,’ from a gondola in which is seated 
Stelio the inspired, who is to draw from its dead waters a life 
vertiginous in the ardour with which he conceives it, yet 
equal to the task of creating its own romance with joy. The 
book is a parable, of which every figure and incident looks 
towards this high mark—shall Italy become a living ideal once 
more, embodied in her noblest offspring? Is Stelio Effrena the 
voice for which his generation waits? He has faith in himself, 
boundless and sometimes slightly insane; he is a rhetorician, 
palpitating with gorgeous words, liable to fantasies that take 
him captive on a sudden, and will not oun until he has 
found their rhythm, set them marching towards their dénoiiment, 
acted them out in situations statuesque or agitated, and thus 
Sere a maker, not a dreamer of dreams. He is unmixed 
talian, therefore he can improvise, as Corinne improvises ; 
but his unpremeditated flights are in a kind of metrical prose, 
not in rhyme. He is very arrogant, a celebrity girt round with 
disciples, and worshipped by youths and women. The great 
poet bears a likeness to some actor who lives upon glory and 
excitement. In all such cases it is natural to ask where is 
Beatrice. We know there will be a Muse not far from Stelio, 
and she appears in the gondola with him on the very evening 
when he is to make his immortal speech, having chosen a fit 
place for his Italian Renaissance, no other than the hall of 
the Grande Consiglio, in the Doge’s Palace. The lady’s name 
is Foscarina; she has a world-wide reputation as an actress, 
and she means no harm to Stelio, but all good. Thus the story 
opens. 

PWe must often question with Montaigne whether art is the 
product of reason or of madness. ‘Is there not,’ enquires the 
sage Michel, ‘hardihood in the philosophy which reckons 
that men produce their grandest effects, and the nearest 
approaching divinity, when they are out of themselves, furious, 
and insane?’ That, however, was Stelio’s opinion. He 
trusted himself without notes to the influence of his environ- 
ment, to the vast council-chamber, crammed with heads; to 
the Paradise of Tintoretto, largest painting ever stretched on 
wall, magnificent in its dim colouring still; to the glory of 
Venice flung upon the ceiling by Veronese; and to his own 
genius. The author dares to give us his oration, It is not 
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rhetoric but something greater; the marriage of Venice and 
Autumn, sketched in words caught from the burning zone—a 
wealth of imagery and allusion that only the Venetian painters 
could rival. Stelio himself thus strikes its dominant note :— 


‘I was thinking on a late afternoon, as I came from the Gardens 
along that Riva degli Schiavoni which, to the soul of the wandering 
poet must often seem a magic golden bridge, stretching out over a 
sea of light and silence into an endless dream of beauty,—thinking, 
then, I was, or rather I stood and watched within me the spectacles 
of Venice wedded to Autumn beneath her own skies. . . . There is no 
dawn nor sunset equal to that hour of lustre spread over stones and 
waters which I beheld. All the city as I gazed was lit up with 
expectation, palpitated in her thousand zones of green. Things had 
a mysterious eloquence, as if some invisible meaning lurked behind 
them, and by the privilege of gods they were living the higher life 
which we call Art. For the soul of Venice is autumnal. Such truly 
appears to me the period that elapsed between Giorgione’s youth and 
the old age of Titian. It is purple, golden, opulent, expressive, 
like the pomp of earth when the sun’s last rays fall upon her.’ 


We think, instinctively, of our English Ruskin, and well we 
may ; nevertheless D’Annunzio kindles a passion above all this 
learning such as no mere description will breathe. To him 
Venice, though dispeopled, silent amid her green lagoons, is 
yet the City of Life. She bears within her the souls of all 
her creators, and ‘rises chimerically into the morning or even- 
ing sky,’ like a dream, but endlessly inspiring. She is the. 
sublimation of reality. And the speaker’s fiery thoughts are 
flung into music that same night, under the palace roof, when 
the symphony composed by an almost forgotten genius, Bene- 
detto Marcello, celebrates Bacchus and Ariadne in Naxos with 
a multitudinous orchestra. From the Palace they are taken 
up—these heart-stirring appeals to Italy—by the thousands in 
St. Mark’s Place and along the Riva degli Schiavoni. The 
city rings with them; Venice seems to be rising once more 
from her swoon of centuries into the divine atmosphere of 
art; the sky itself breaks out into starry splendours. 

No one, certainly, has uttered this resounding trumpet-call 
to his people as D’Annunzio utters it. The lyrical passion is 
worthy of the highest poets; and Leopardi, to whom we must 
liken him once more, would have envied his enthusiasm, and 
his gift of hoping against hope. For the soul of Venice, which 
he declared was akin to Giorgione—a miracle that works in 
flame—appears by and by, when the Grand Canal is thronged 
with festive singing boats, to be something airy and frivolous, 
not Giorgione, but Rosalba the courtesan, His ‘great scenic 
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arch opened on life’. turns to an idle blaze of rockets; 
Stelio himself lapses, on broken wing, from ‘the luxury of 
Veronese, the ardour of Tintoretto,’ by a change as violent as 
unedifying, to the prurient man-about-town, whose instincts 
leave him in the mire. Is he to fall, like his brothers Aurispa 
and Demetrio, into the purgatory of suicides? Did his 
eloquence mean only that he was a consummate actor? We 
wal the parable with misgivings and a slight contempt for 
Stelio. 

Frankly, it is a contempt we never quite overcome. The 
unparalleled artist left to himself would have been like Samson, 
‘effeminately vanquished’; but our pity, after some uncertain 
fluctuations, is bestowed on the Foscarina, who, though ‘a 
creature of night, fashioned on a golden anvil,’ has neither 
tempted nor seduced the frivolous creature. He it is, rather, 
that drags her down. She confesses her deep faults, but she 
has also endured miseries and humiliations; for a moment 
D’Annunzio ceases to be the dilettante—we could almost fancy 
that he was on the point of quitting his ivory tower and 
plunging into the troubled sea of life as we know it—and he 
suffers this poor soul to tell her story in speech unadorned. 
Here, as in the character of Giuliana, who sins and repents in 
the pages of ‘ L’Innocente,’ we listen to a rare note of pathos. 
After all that talk of Stelio’s in which he pronounces for the 
gospel of joy, calling the old faith a ‘ palace without windows,’ 
despising in his lordly attitude the ‘ cowardice of tears,’ it now 
grows manifest to the reader, if not to the writer, that Foscarina 
will save the artist only because she has suffered, and therefore 
sees where he is blind. He, with Bacchic revellings, stumbles 
along, not so much dancing to this wild music as driven about 
aimlessly, the prey of many appetites. His Beatrice takes a 
heroic resolution; she will do that which to mere love is 
impossible—give up all claim on his devotion, but share with 
him in the hazards of the new drama, as a simple artist, other- 
wise strange to him. The struggle between her better and 
worse instincts fills a succession of scenes ; though tarnished by 
superfluous realism we feel its truth and power ; it is a motive 
not often before touched in fiction, or, when handled at 
all, Delilah has shorn Samson’s locks and the giant become a 
weakling. We now listen to a finer rhythm, a tale of strength 
and unselfishness. 

Foscarina, by a miracle of intuition, recognises that the world 
of the ideal in which Stelio lives when he is most himself has 
a claim more mighty than her own, The faculty by which, on 
the stage, this remarkable woman plays her part, presenting 
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to thousands the eharacters which otherwise they could never 
grasp, in Shakespeare, Mozart, Beethoven, teaches her now that 
a courage greater than Juliet’s is demanded of her; she must 
die as a woman to inspire as an influence from the pure realms 
of the Ideal. It is done in the end, not without tears, but 
without parade. For once the Eternal Feminine is ‘consumed 
in her own shadow, melted into his dreams.’ Foscarina departs ; 
the new tragedy is safe and will be acted on Gianicolo when 
the day arrives, this Beatrice wearing her golden mask, which 
hides a broken heart. The catastrophe is novel, majestic, 
adequate. Nevertheless, we feel bound to ask our tragedian 
whether he has not refuted Stelio, and thrown a fresh radiance 
over the old Christian theme, which he so heartily despised, 
of self-sacrifice, or the * Religion of Sorrow.’ 

Foscarina is, by much, the grandest figure D’Annunzio has 
drawn. She is not immaculate; her fallen nature betrays the 
woman into excesses and even paroxysms which the artist by her 
side has no virtue to subdue, for he sways and turns like a feather,. 
as he is blown. She, on the contrary, when the light of life 
dawns upon her, follows it, alone and without encouragement. 
The vileness that was more a misfortune than a choice wears 
out in the furnace of her suffering. Few scenes on the Greek 
stage deserve to be set to nobler music than that in which 
the trembling actress, fighting down her emotion, joins with 
Stelio in creating, by an intense yet impersonal effort, the 
character which she is afterwards to play in his modern- 
antique drama. The situation has a resemblance to ‘ Pygmalion 
and Galatea’; but it plagiarises nothing, and will quicken 
the reader’s breath if it does not fill his eyes. Foscarina, 
who was a woman, turns to marble, severe, sightless, astonish- 
ingly beautiful, but with a heart on fire, which speaks through 
the tragic mask, not her own words, only the poet’s verses, 
destined to an eternity of fame. It may be questioned whether 
D’Annunzio, who adores the unconscious, knew what a creation. 
he had wrought in this and the scenes that follow. His actress, 
we may say it with confidence, transmutes art to life ; with her 
the stage becomes real ; and Foscarina suggests or illustrates a 
higher and more complex type of womanhood than the elder 
dramatists would have deemed possible. She stands on the 
brink of a new world: or is she only the Christian Saint 
modernised ? 

We may leave D’Annunzie now, when his fortune is at its 
height. He has done great things; if to have attained the 
secret of style, and to give back the enchantments of landscape, 
were all, he would deserve to rank with the masters, Amid 
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the chaos of journalism, with its piebald jargon, its vulgarities 
of thought and tone, he has fulfilled his own message which 
declares that ‘the word is life and perfection.’ Submitting to 
what seems a law of human growth, he takes the prose which is. 
on men’s lips, since they will not endure rhyme or formal 
poetry, and refines, adorns, deepens it, until it astonishes yet 
charms as if it were the style of gods. He breaks in pieces the 
artificial Italian, showy but unmeaning, a pedant’s exercise, 
which has made it impossible almost to write a living book 
in that language since the seventeenth century, as Manzoni 
bore witness and every student will acknowledge. But instead 
of merely resuscitating the antique forms, becoming a 
secentista or a trecentista, the man > vei himself boldly on 
the current of his inspiration ; he snatches from painters their 
palette with its rainbow; from mystics their incomparable. 
metaphors, imagery, fire of spiritual emotions; from musicians: 
their minors and chromatics; from every art something, 
eee it be individual, not a fancy hung out on the void, 

t a fact burning as in the spectrum with its peculiar flame. 
In the ‘grey flood of Democracy ’—by which he means the 
marsh-level that covers old institutions, yet sees no imperial 
Venice rising above it with palaces and towers—language 
remains, for those who will dle it like fine gold, an 
inheritance beyond the assaults of barbarism. And language, 
the creative Word, shaping itself into drama, into ideal forms, 
will, as D’Annunzio believes, call to its aid the plastic arts, 
sculpture, painting, architecture, and some larger music even 
than we know; making, let us say, a swan-like end, should the 
inner barbarians prove too strong for it. His own six 
tragedies, whatever be their defects, moral or religious, do aim 
at this consummation. They are intended ‘to shake, to 
inebriate,’ if not the crowd, yet the choice spirits of our time, 
‘as with the spectacles of sky and sea, with dawns and tempests,’ 
and thus in good measure to revive the dying energies which 
no babble of enlightenment will protect against a universal 
but most shallow education, itself destructive of ancient 
legend, not in touch with nature, as abstract and unreal as 
the dialect in which it is taught. 

This vehement protest may be heard on many lips: it has 
found expression in a literature not always reasonable or self- 
onnasetied, too often, we must say, anarchical and godless, 
but, as in D’Annunzio, lit up with splendours that cannot be 
hidden, arresting in its subtle esoteric eloquence, learned 
also in technique, in the old masters of beauty, in the pedi- 
gree of genuine creation. At its voice the Renaissance comes 
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out of its tomb; the Pre-Raphaelites join with the Dutch 
Primitives; and Religion, though no longer believed in by 
these new followers of Plato, is held up to admiration as the 
mother of myth and tragedy, in her sacred rites, her hymns 
and processions, her narratives of the Divine. From a second 
point of view the school in which D’Annunzio takes a foremost 
place may seem Romantic or even German. He is not ashamed 
to own himself a disciple of Wagner ; his philosoph utters a 
thousand echoes of Schopenhauer’s Pessimism, of Nietzsche's 
Titanism, hard as these will’ever be to reconcile. Again, he is 
Decadent like Baudelaire, Huysmans, and the Goncourts; so 
that we might imagine him all ‘reflection and reverberation,’ if 
we did not perceive, in the wide and barren lights which he 
scatters upon his Calabrian Apennines, in the purple-grey 
clouds of his Rome, in his ‘iis palaces on the P tong and, 
above all in his evocation of Venice from her waters to meet 
the descending Ideal, that he is the Latin genius, magnificent 
and direct, as smooth as adamant to the touch, and not less 
unyielding. He possesses a rhetoric which may kindle into 
love or scorn, but which is never sentimental, which knows 
nothing of our domestic or picturesque, which appeals by its 
form to the senses, and which seldom touches the heart, though 
it excites our highest admiration as a feat of intellect. 
D’Annunzio is, at last, neither Romantic nor Decadent; he is 
one born out of due time, meant to be the companion of princes 
in the age of Leo X, a hero of the Renaissance who must 
employ his pen where the sword or the pencil would be more 
to his liking. One gift he calls his own—the ‘ inviolate style’ 
which frames all his thoughts ‘lucid or terrible’ in words of 
immortal comeliness. It has brought him European fame ; it 
may herald the dawn of a new Italian literature. 
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1. Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire. 
By Samuel Dill, M.A. Second edition. London: Mac- 
millan, 1899. 

2. Byzantine Constantinople ; the Walls of the City and adjoin- 
ing Historical Sites. By Alexander van Millingen. London: 
John Murray, 1899. 

3. Geschichte des Untergangs der antiken Welt. By Otto Seeck. 
Bd. I. Berlin : Siemenroth and Worms, 1895. 

4. O tainoi Istorit Prokopiya (On the Secret History of Pro- 
copius). By B.Panchenko. St. Petersburg: Press of Imperial 
Academy of Sciences, 1897. 

5. The Roman Empresses. [Translated from the French of 
Jacques Roergas de Serviez.] Two vols. London: The 
Walpole Press, 1899. 

6. Byzantine History in the Early Middle Ages. The Rede 
Lecture, by Frederic Harrison. London: Macmillan, 1900. 


‘ PNSTEAD of enquiring why the Roman Empire was 

destroyed, we should rather be surprised that it had 
subsisted so long.’ This was Gibbon’s conclusion when he 
had accomplished the ‘laborious narrative’ of the decline of 
the Roman Empire down to its fall in the West in the fifth 
century of our era, It seemed to him that this narrative itself 
had sufficiently exhibited the causes of that series of events 
which culminated in the subjection of Italy to the barbarian 
Odovacar, and that no further analysis was needed. Yet we 
suspect that the more thoughtful of his readers will hesitate to 
agree with the historian. His brilliant narrative will have 
impressed them rather with a sense of the strength than of the 
weakness of the Empire of Rome, and they will be disposed to 
wonder that it ever fell. This was the view of Finlay, a most 
acute enquirer, who observes that ‘few events, in the whole 
course of history, seem more extraordinary than the success of 
the uncivilised Goths against the well disciplined legions of 
imperial Rome’;* and, although he applied this remark 
especially to the inroads of the Goths in the third century, it 
expresses the attitude of his intelligence to the whole pheno- 
menon of the conquest of Rome and her provinces by the 
barbarians. Those who regard the facts as Finlay regarded 
them will find the ‘General Observations on the Fall of the 


* «History of Greece,’ i, p. 91. 
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Roman Empire in the West, with which Gibbon wound up 
the first half of his work, unsatisfactory and disappointing. 

In these ‘ Observations’ Gibbon seems to lay most stress on 
the excessive power of the army in the early Empire, and the 
partial dissolution of its strength at the beginning of the fourth 
century by the policy of Constantine. He touches upon the 
want of national vigour in the provinces, and he remarks 
acutely that the Romans were unable fully to grasp the extent 
of their danger. He ascribes a share in the decline to the 
Christian religion, pointing to ‘the doctrines of patience and 
pusillanimity ’ which were inculcated by the clergy, to the 
attractions of the cloister which withdrew men from public 
life and military science, to the demands of charity and devotion 
which diverted wealth from secular purposes, and to the dis- 
cords of Christian sects. At the same time he points out 
that ‘if the decline of the Roman Empire was hastened by the 
conversion of Constantine, his victorious religion broke the 
violence of the fall, and mollified the ferocious temper of the 
conquerors,’ 

e slightness and superficiality of these remarks is hardly 
excused by the author's statement that he regarded an enquiry 
as superfluous. They are far from explaining why the Roman 
Empire fell, and we turn to later historians who have had a 
clearer perception of the problem and have attempted to find a 
solution. At the close of the second volume of his work on 
‘Italy and her Invaders,’ Mr. Hodgkin has set out under six 
heads what appear to him to be the efficient causes of the fall 
of the Western Empire, namely: the foundation of Constanti- 
nople; Christianity ; slavery; the free distributions of corn, 
which pauperised the Roman E srcemgee the destruction of the 
middle class; and barbarous finance. To these he adds, but as 
symptoms rather than causes, the depopulation of the Empire 
and the demoralisation of the army; yet he would doubtless 
admit that, though themselves derived from deeper causes, both 
these evils promoted effectively the decline of the Empire. 
The prefatory disquisition on the final cause of that dndlte, 
which Mr. Hodgkin offers us, throws no light on the subject, 
but his treatment of the efficient causes is more satisfactory 
than Gibbon’s. He appreciates certain economic facts to 
which Gibbon did not give due weight, and he apprehends the 
importance of the decay of the middle class. We must demur, 
however, to the cause which he places as the head and front of 
his enumeration—the founding of Constantinople. On this 
point he might, with advantage, have consulted Gibbon, who 
justly observes that the rise of the younger Rome ‘more 
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essentially contributed to the preservation of the East than to 
the ruin of the West.’ 

One of the chief defects in Mr. Hodgkin’s discussion is his 
inadequate treatment of the depopulation of the Roman world. 
This question takes us back to three suggestive lectures on 
Roman Imperialism which the late Professor Seeley delivered 
in 1869.* In the second of these lectures he announced and 
dealt with the problem, ‘ What was the cause of the Fall of the 
Roman Empire?’ By the ‘Fall of the Roman Empire’ he 
meant, according to his own statement, more than Gibbon and 
Mr. Hodgkin mean by the ‘ Fall of the Western Empire,’ for he 
included not only the occupation of the West by the Goths and 
their fellow-Germans, the conquest of Italy by Odovacar and 
Theodoric, but the later mutilation of the Eastern Empire by 
the Saracens. This difference in the statement of the problem 
has, however, made no difference to his solution; he deals with 
causes which operated before the fifth century, 

Seeley pointed out that the Roman Empire did not succumb 
to either of those causes of weakness which have usually brought 
about the collapse of great empires—the antipathy of conquered 
nationalities, and the difficulty of controlling a realm of vast 
geographical extent. The Romans were strangely successful 
in extirpating national feeling in the conquered provinces ; 
there were only two grave rebellions of subject nationalities 
under the Empire—that of Civilis and that of the Jews—and 
neither was fatal. This danger, which was averted by the 
policy of Rome at an early period, must be carefully distin- 
guished from a natural tendency to fall asunder, in empires 
of unwieldy size and composed of heterogeneous parts, In the 
latter case the impelling motive of rebellion is not the aspi- 
ration of a nationality, but the ambition of a viceroy. Both 
dangers may operate together, as in the revolts which threatened 
the existence of the old Persian Empire in the middle of the 
fourth century B.c. But they are essentially distinct, and 
the second did not make itself seriously felt in the Roman 
Empire until the third century of our era, although the revolt 
of Avidius Cassius against Marcus Aurelius indicated the rocks 
that were ahead. The Empire would have gone to pieces on 
those rocks, had it not been rescued by the reorganisa- 
tion which was initiated by Diocletian and completed by 
Constantine. These Emperors—Professor Seeley, it may be 
observed, did not give due credit to Diocletian—averted for 


* They were published in ‘Macmillan’s Magazine’ in July, August, and 
Sian of the Se year, and were subsequently included in the volume of 
‘ ys.’ 
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a time the danger of over-powerful viceroys by splitting up 
the large governments into small provinces, and separating the 
military from the civil administration. 

Having thus shown that Rome succeeded in avoiding the 
Scylla and Charybdis which beset great empires, Professor 
Seeley puts the question anew, Why, then, did her empire 
collapse? This question may now be cast in a more precise 
form, Why did the Roman prove inferior in strength to the 
barbaric world? The cause must lie either in an increase of 
the power of the barbarians or in the decay of the power of the 
Romans, or in both these processes combined. Professor Seeley 
observes that through their prolonged contact with the Roman 
Empire the barbarians were growing in civilisation, in intel- 
ligence, and military skill. He also thinks that they were 
learning the habit of co-operation, which effectively increased 
their power. But if the barbarian world was thus progressing, 
the progress of Rome, as a civilised State, ought to have been 
greater still, if we may judge from the analogy of modern 
States. Analogy may indeed be deceptive, and it is impos- 
sible to compare an ancient and a modern civilisation without 
many reserves. The industrial force, which plays the chief 
part in progressive countries in modern times, was almost wholly 
absent in the Roman Empire. But, allowing for this, there 
must have been some deep cause, according to Professor Seeley, 
to account for the retrogression of Rome, as compared with the 
progress of her barbarian foes. The solution which Seeley 

resented with such force, is clear and concise. The ailment 
which afflicted Rome was want of men; her children were 
barren; her power was undermined, not by moral but by 
physical decay. In depopulation, which Mr. Hodgkin regards 
only or mainly as a symptom, Seeley sees the cause of the 
fall. 

This carefully argued and enlightening study has brought 
out vividly two indisputable facts. Firstly, the events of the 
fourth and fifth centuries cannot be explained by the mere 
might of the barbarians who invaded and conquered large 
provinces of the Empire. The successes of the Germans, who 
were never able to cope on equal terms with a Roman army, 
must be imputed, not to their own resources, but to internal 
diseases which made the Roman world their prey.* We may 
illustrate this point further by observing that in early times 
there was no strong national feeling among the German tribes. 
This fact strikes every reader of Tacitus. We find, for 


* Compare Seeck, in the work named at the head of this article, pp. 197 et seq. 
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instance, the Chauci choosing a Canninefate chief to reign over 
them. The various tribes were ever splitting asunder and 
forming new combinations. It would be a mistake to consider 
the Alamanni as a federation of peoples, each of which pre- 
served its separate identity within the league; it was rather a 
composite folk in which diverse tribes had coalesced, losing 
their distinct individualities. The Germans were even ready 
to form such combinations with peoples of non-German race— 
with peoples which did not speak an Aryan tongue. The part 
played by the Alans in the invasions of Gaul and Spain at the 
beginning of the fifth century is a notable example. The 
readiness which the Teutons displayed to settle on Roman 
territory under Roman rule, side by side with Roman pro- 
vincials, from the time of Marcus Aurelius, likewise illustrates 
this feature of their character. Hence it seems to us that the 
immigration of the Germans at this epoch, which Seeley 
regarded as a sign of their increased strength, was rather a 
symptom of their want of national feeling, or, in other words, 
of weakness. Against these unstable enemies the Empire 
was protected by the great natural barriers of the Rhine 
and Danube, which were always difficult for the barbarian 
armies to cross. The second fact emphasised by Seeley is 
that depopulation was one of the gravest causes of the decline 
and dismemberment of the Empire. The number of deaths 
exceeded the number of births, and room was left for the 
barbarians to enter in, first as soldiers in the army and settlers 
in the country, afterwards as hostile invaders. If Gaul had 
been thickly peopled, the Rhine, aided by its powerful line of 
artificial fortifications, would have been a permanent and 
effective defence. Depopulation was an old evil. Polybius 
complained of the sterility of the human race in his own day 
in Greece.* The elder Pliny marvelled at the large families 
which, if they were not common, at least occurred in the days 
of the Gracchi. The well-known legislation of Augustus, 
designed to encourage fruitfulness and check celibacy, con- 
firms, and more than confirms, all that we learn from literary 
oe respecting the decline of the population in Rome and 

y 

How is this decline to be explained? If depopulation was a 
cause of the Roman Empire’s fall, what in turn was the cause of 
the depopulation? It cannot be explained as an effect of 
continuous warfare. The wars of the second and first cen- 
turies B.C. would not account for the disappearance of the 


* ‘Hist.,’ bk. xxxvii, fr. 4. 
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physically fittest and the survival of the weakest ; the chances 
of war tend to weed out the feeble rather than the strong. War 
never touched the island of Eubcea, and yet in the days of the 
Flavian Emperors, according to the testimony of Dion Chry- 
sostom, Eubcea was well-nigh desolate. The ancient practice of 
exposing children cannot be held accountable. For although it 
may have accelerated the process, once the human species had 
begun to diminish, it could not originate the deterioration of 
the race: on the contrary, the best and fittest individuals were 
selected for preservation. By sacrificing females, equality in 
number was roughly maintained between the sexes, and one 
of the features which distinguished ancient from modern 
society was the rarity of old maids. The Roman view of 
marriage as a disagreeable burden, which no man in his senses 
would undertake except as a duty to his country, was of course 
closely connected with the decline of the population. But 
there can be little doubt that the radical cause was a certain 
physical degeneration. In this Professor Seeley, and the most 
recent student of the subject, Professor Otto Seeck, are at 
one; and it may be that, as Seeck thinks, a general con- 
sciousness of the degeneration of the world made men less 
inclined to propagate the race, and thus intensified the disease. 
Such a spirit accords psychologically with that suicidal impulse 
which is so marked and strange a feature in the days of the 
early Emperors. It was a similar impulse that made the 
Christians eager to suffer martyrdom. It may be observed, in 
this connexion, that the great religious reaction of the first 
century A.D.—a reaction of which the Christian movement was 
only a part—absorbed many of the most intellectual and 
energetic men ; and aversion to marriage was characteristic of 
this reaction. 

It is the merit of Seeck to have insisted on the fact that the 
degeneration did not display itself merely in sterility, but was 
strikingly shown in the want of intellectual originality which 
marks the Imperial period from its very beginning. The 
Romans of the Empire originated nothing. It is not too much 
to say that, from Augustus to Augustulus, poverty of ideas, in- 
capacity for hard thinking, and excessive deference to authority, 
characterised the Roman world. These features, as they 
appeared in the last century of the Western Empire, have been 
exhibited in Mr. Dill’s vivid picture of the Roman society of 
that period. Professor Seeck sees a symptom of degeneracy 
in the absolutism of the monarchy, which he attributes to 
the moral weakness of the Senate. ‘If men had sat in the 
Senate,’ he says, ‘the Roman Emperor would not have been 
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more powerful than any constitutional ruler of our own time.’ * 
It was the fault of the servile senators if Tiberius treated them 
as they deserved. This is strongly put, but there is a large 
grain of truth in it; the difference between the Senate of the 
days of the Gracchi and the Senate of Augustus and Tiberius 
is a striking of the general phenomenon of degeneration. 
‘Rome, thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods.’ 

Familiar fallacies have been invoked, and loose thinkers will 
never desist from invoking them, to account for this decline 
which is apparent in Roman society from the beginning of the 
Empire. It is said that the nation was senescent—a false and 
misleading metaphor ; for there is no analogy, as the history of 
modern nations is sufficient to show, between the development 
of a society and the life of an individual man. Again, it is said 
that the radical evil was the excessive luxury of a too advanced 
civilisation. The condition of the world of to-day, in which 
civilisation is far more highly developed and luxury far more 
widely diffused, is sufficient to refute this fallacy. The 
extravagances which Roman satirists hold up to ridicule were 
confined to a few persons of exceptional wealth.t The mass 
of the people were poor and lived simply. Neither the charge 
of over-civilisation nor the phrase ‘old age’ throws light on 
social degeneration, and some other explanation must be 
sought. Professor Seeck propounds a remarkably ingenious 
view. He thinks the best individuals in Italy were effectually 
extirpated by the terrible proscriptions which are associated 
with the names of Sulla and the Triumvirs. Such proscrip- 
tions, he points out, differ from the bloodiest wars, inasmuch 
as war, if it is not more fatal to the weak, at worst deals havoc 
among strong and weak alike. But the purpose of the 
proscriptions was to destroy the best, the strongest, the most 
formidable ; and thus the survival of the unfittest was secured. 
It would be difficult to decide how much truth there may be in 
Dr. Seeck’s contention. We are far from being convinced that 
it supplies a complete solution, though there can be no question 
that the results of the proscriptions were calamitous. 

If the cause of shrinkage is no longer discoverable, the early 
depopulation of the Empire is a leading fact, on which Seeley 
was manifestly right in laying great emphasis. But not less 
important is a series of economic facts which Seeley does not 


* Op. cit., p. 271. 

t Tis har ly necessary to add that the debaucheries of certain Emperors an:| 
imperial ladies, from Julia to Heliogabalu tailed, without any attempt at 
winnowing truth from fiction, in an eighteenth-century work recently re-pub- 
lished by the Walpole Press—have little bearing on the decline of the Empire. 
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appear to have duly appreciated. We must briefly summarise 
them. In the first place, free industrial development had been 
let and hindered from the very beginning by the influence of 
conservative prejudices, an inheritance from the agricultural 
habits of early Rome which her rulers were never able to shake 
off. If there is any single measure or event to which the 
responsibility of the fall of Rome might plausibly be imputed, 
it is the plebiscite of Claudius (in 218 B.0.), which forbade 
senators to engage in commerce. In consequence of this fatal 
law, the Roman nobles, who were growing richer and richer, as 
the sway of the Republic spread over the world and governors 
reaped golden harvests from the conquered provinces, were 
driven to invest their capital in land, as it was illegal to invest 
it in trade. They began to purchase estates in Italy, buying 
up the small proprietors; and this was the first step in the 
destruction of the free peasant population of the peninsula. 
Thus the plebiscite of 218 B.c. not only placed a ban upon 
industry and commerce, but indirectly caused the ruin of 
agriculture, by leading to the growth of those Jatifundia or 
large estates which, aided by the institution of slavery, 
wrought the economic ruin of Italy. Another cause subsequently 
accelerated the destruction of the small proprietors. The 
cheap corn which was imported from over seas, from Sicily, 
Africa, and Egypt, to feed the proletariat of Rome, lowered 
the price of grain, so that it became impossible for the Italian 
peasant to grow wheat ata profit, The ruined farmers, when 
they did not live as labourers on the lands of the lords who 
had bought them up, often joined the colonies which were estab- 
lished in conquered countries, and thus helped to Romanise the 
provinces. But as soon as a province became Romanised, rich 
speculators swooped down upon it, and there too the growth 
of latifundia began. 

Notwithstanding the ruin of the free agricultural population 
in parts of the Roman world, we are of opinion that prosperity 
might have been secured if Augustus or one of the early 
Emperors had possessed any knowledge of sound economy. If 
the Government had recognised the expediency of helping 
industry and commerce, if a Minister of Commerce or a Board 
of Trade had been appointed, consequences might have ensued 
which would have postponed for many a decade the disruption 
of the Empire. But nothing of this kind was done, and various 
attempts which were made to resuscitate Italy—for instance, 
the ‘alimentary’ institutions of Nerva and Trajan—were no 
more than local and temporary alleviations of distress. By the 
middle of the second century of our era a great part of the 
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Empire was depopulated ; and the fierce ravages of the plague 
in the reign of Marcus Aurelius reinforced the effects of human 
ignorance and blindness. It would be difficult to overrate the 
significance of the reign of Marcus, or overpraise the ability of 
the statesman who was also a philosopher. It was long indeed 
since Rome had been called upon to face such a crisis as the 
Marcomannic war. Central Europe was becoming overcrowded, 
and the Marcomanni and their allies, in the dire need of new 
homes, were bent upon crossing the Danube barrier and 
finding abodes in the thinly populated provinces of the Empire. 
Through the skill and energy of Marcus the frontier was 
defended; Pannonia was saved; even Dacia beyond the 
Danube was preserved. But if the Germans wanted habita- 
tions, the Roman provinces wanted inhabitants; and Marcus, 
following indeed a precedent which had been set by Augustus,* 
—definitely began the system of replenishing the population of 
the Empire by large settlements of barbarians. 

The new policy seems to have borne fruit, and it is signifi- 
cant that about forty years after the first settlements of Marcus, 
we meet, instead of the usual descriptions of depopulation and 
desolation, a complaint that the world is becoming over- 
populated.f Although Tertullian, who utters this rhetorical 
complaint, is mainly a witness for his own Africa, yet his 
description of prosperity in ‘the whole world’ may fairly be 
cited as significant of a general improvement in the condition 
of the Empire. But if the prospect might seem more hopeful 
in the reign of Severus, men’s hopes were soon shattered, Few 
periods of history are so obscure, and few have been so critical, 
as the third century. We know too little to apportion the 
blame and the causes; but we can at least: discern that the 
collapse from which the Empire was rescued only at the last 
moment was due, directly or indirectly, to the errors of policy 
which had been persistently committed in the past. We must 
call attention to one special feature which marks this time of 
troubles. Gibbon noticed the deterioration of discipline in the 
army as a main cause of the fall of the Empire. Now this dete- 
rioration was due to a new spirit introduced by a new element. 
The decline of the population had rendered it necessary to 
replenish the ranks of the army, as well as the fields of the 
provinces, by men of German race ; and it was found that German 
soldiers could not be held by all the strict regulations of ancient 


* Barbarian settlements under Augustus, ‘Monumentum Ancyranum’ (ed. 
Mommseen), p. 140, and Strabo, vii, 3, 10; under Claudius, Tacitus, ‘ Ann.,’ 
xii, 30; under Nero, Wilmanns, ‘Exempla Inacr. Lat.,’ 1145. 

Tertullian, ‘De Anima,’ 30. See op. cit., 388, 
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Roman discipline. The free spirit, impatient of control, which 
animated the Teuton in his forest home, waxed within the 
camps of the imperial legions; and Septimius Severus was 
forced to take account of it by introducing the remarkable 
innovation that all soldiers should be permitted to marry.* 
This was an immense concession to German custom. There is 
good reason to suppose that the appearance in the third century 
of that danger which, as Professor Seeley pointed out, has 
constantly threatened great empires, namely, the rebellions of 
ambitious viceroys, was largely connected with the growth of 
the German element in the army.f The old feeling, which 
bound the army to the interests of a dynasty and kept the soldier 
true to a Caligula or a Nero, had disappeared ; the soldiers 
began to criticise the Emperor to whom they had sworn 
allegiance ; they were even ready to dethrone him and set up any 
pretender in his stead, for the Germans did not attach much 
sanctity to the Roman military oath and had little scruple in 
breaking it. We believe that this change in the constitution 
of the army explains more than anything else the circumstance 
that the third century, in contrast with the earlier period of the 
Empire, was an age of pretenders and usurpers. 

he troubles of the third century, the civil struggles, the war 
with Persia, the invasions of the Goths, dealt a terrible blow to 
Roman commerce, to which, as we have observed, the Govern- 
ment had always proved itself a stepmother. Capital was 
destroyed, the routes of trade became unsafe, and the general 
depression was expressed by the ominous depreciation of 
coinage, which was itself a new disaster. The Empire was 
rescued by the statesmanship of Diocletian and Constantine. 
But though theit sweeping reforms of the administration met 
certain dangers and enabled the Empire to stand out against 
its enemies, they did not arrest, but rather increased, the 
economic decline. The new system augmented the expenses of 
the administration; and a shortsighted fiscal policy, which 
violated all the principles that modern political economy lays 
down for the imposition of taxes, crushed the population under 
burdens too heavy to be borne. The middle class, which 
should have been the mainstay of the State, had long been 
steadily declining ; it was irretrievably ruined by the pressure 
of the Constantinian system. The decay of the middle or 
‘municipal’ class is one of the most essential facts of the 
fourth and fifth centuries, and it was not Properly appreciated 


by Professor Seeley. Our knowledge of this process is based 


* See Seeck, op. cit., 392, 395. — + Seeck, ibid., 393 et seq. 
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on the best and most trustworthy kind of historical evidence, 
the laws of the Emperors, contained in the Theodosian Code. 
In his instructive work, to which we have already referred, 
Mr. Dill devotes a chapter to this subject, and lucidly explains 
the condition of the municipalities :— 


‘The municipality . . . was not confined to the walls of a town ; 
it included, besides the town, a wide area of rural district extending 
round it, often for many miles. From the end of the second century 
the municipal constitution . . . had undergone serious changes. In 
the century following the reign of Constantine, it had fallen into 
irreparable decay. The centralisation of government and the multi- 
plication of imperial functionaries had extinguished the free civic 
life which was in an earlier period the greatest glory of Roman 
administration. The popular assemblies lost their right of electing to 
the municipal magistracies ; the local senate, or curia, was no longer | 
composed of men who had held these offices, but of the landholders — 
who possessed more than twenty-five jugera. At the same time the 
curia became less concerned with the local interests of its munici- 
pality, and more and more burdened with duties to the imperial 
Government ... It was the practice of the Roman Government to 
devolve the collection, and even the apportionment, of a tax on the 
class who paid it. When the Imperial authorities issued their pre- 
cept for a certain impost payable by the landholders of a district in 
money or in kind, the members of the local curia had not only to fix 
the assessment on the proprietors in proportion to their holdings, 
but they had, through some of their members, the even more invidious, 
task of collecting the amount payable by each. In addition to all — 
this, and it was a portentous addition in those times, the curiales 
were liable personally for the whole amount, and had to make good 
any deficiency in the collection. . . . 

‘The Emperors were fully aware of the importance of a class on 
which had been laid such a weight of Pe gracog No fewer than 
one hundred and ninety-two enactments in the Theodosian Code, 
together with some of the Novell, deal with the position and duties 
of the curiales. . . . Conventional language or policy indeed kept 
up the fiction that the position of the curialis was an enviable and 
dignified one. . . . From Constantine to Honorius the Emperors 
were vainly struggling to stop a movement which had begun long 
before Constantine, and which threatened the curial body with utter 
depletion. The ‘flight of the curiales’ was quite as menacing a 
danger of the later Empire as the inroads of the barbarians. lhe 
curiales fled in all directions, and sought a refuge from their perils 
and ruinous obligations in every calling. Some of the more wealthy 
and ambitious managed to get themselves enrolled on the lists of 
the Senate by @iploenss surreptitiously or corruptly obtained. 
Numbers procured admission to some office in the vast Palatine 
service. Others enlisted in the army or took Holy Orders. Many 
of the humbler sort were willing to-exchange their position for the 
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practical servitude of corporations, such as the corn-importers or the 
armourers. Many more in sheer despair took refuge on some great 
estate, in a dependence almost amounting to serfdom, and sank even 
to the degradation of marriage with a woman of the servile class.’ 


While the number of the curiales steadily diminished through 
the flight of those who were unable to meet their liabilities, 
the burdens which fell on those who remained increased. The 
Emperors in their fiscal legislation erred simply through the 
helpless ignorance of political economy in which the world was 
then sunk ; it would be a mistake and an injustice to look upon 
them as tyrannical or even as callous rulers, deliberately intend- 
ing to oppress their subjects, or indifferent to the sufferings of 
the provinces, It may be argued that even that irrational 
system of finance would not have been irretrievably disastrous 
if, with all its evils, it had been honestly administered. But 
the corruption of the revenue officers from the reign of Constan- 
tine to the fall of the Western Empire was appalling. The 
Government was unable to control them; they defrauded the 
treasury as well as the taxpayer. So far as we can discover, 
men seldom suffered during this period from oppression on the’ 
part of the powerful officials, the governors of the provinces, 
the vicars of the dioceses, or the great prefects ; the guilt of 
these persons lay in their supineness in failing to afford 
vigorous protection to the people against the rapacity of the 
tax-gatherers, whose— 

‘insolence is described most vividly and punished most fiercely in 
some of the latest laws in the Code. By demanding receipts which 
had been lost, by over-exaction, by fraudulent meddling with the 
lists of the census, by mere terrorism and brute force, they caused 
such misery and discontent that the Emperor had more than once, at 
all costs to the revenue, to order their removal from a whole 
province. * 

The laws of the Theodosian Code supply material for a vivid 
picture, such as that which Mr. Dill has sketched, of the distress 
of the provinces groaning under the scourge of unscrupulous 
and inhuman tax-collectors; and they likewise exhibit the 
constant but futile solicitude of the Emperors to check the gross 
abuses that prevailed. It is evident that the execution of the 
Imperial wishes in such a matter depended entirely on the loyal 
support of the prefects and governors; and it can easily be 
discerned that these great officials were unwilling to intervene 
with vigour. Moreover, the difficulty of dealing with the 
corruption of the treasury officials was increased by the 


* Dill, p. 228. 
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circumstance that the great landowners were equally corrupt. 
The large estates of the senatorial class, which enjoyed immu- 
nity from many imposts that weighed upon the rest of the 
community, were gradually absorbing the small estates of the 
impoverished curials, who, as we saw, were frequently driven 
into becoming dependent on their rich neighbours. These 
landowners resorted to every device to shirk their obligations 
to the treasury, and entered into collusion with the officials of 
the revenue. 

‘They bribed the officers of the census to make false entries of 
property liable to taxation, and the land-inspectors to relieve them of 
the burden of unproductive estates. If they purchased an estate 
from a man in difficulties they would often, by a surreptitious 
contract, shift the burden of the capitation-tax, payable on the 
coloni of the estate, to the shoulders of the needy vendor. By 
influence or bribes they induced the book-keepers to cook their 
accounts in favour of themselves or their clients.’ * 


The corruption of the great landlords conan the agents of 
the revenue in their evil courses; and, as Mr. Dill puts it, 


‘the allurements or the protection of the great, the collusion of 
comrades equally bent on plunder, remoteness from the seat of 
empire, the dumb patience of the rustic folk, who could not defend 
themselves and whose natural protectors were often in league with 
their plunderers—all these things produced a sense of impunity 
which the distant sound of imperial menaces seems to have hardly 
disturbed for a moment.’ ¢ 


It appears then that, if Diocletian and Constantine saved the 
Empire, in one respect their work was a failure. They did not 
solve ‘the problem of combining efficient administration with 
constant responsibility,’ and they created, as Finlay acutely 
observed, ‘that struggle between the administration and the 
governed which has ever since existed, either actively or 
passively, in every country which has inherited the monarchical 
principle and the laws of Imperial Rome.’ { 

The Empire was weakened by the diseases which we have 
briefly pointed out: the gross corruption of the administration, 
the decay of the middle class, the increase of large landed pro- 
prietors, who were (with a few brilliant exceptions like Sidonius 
_Apollinaris) lost to all sense of public duty. At the same time 
another change of the highest significance was befalling the 
Empire. We have seen how it had been found expedient to 
establish large settlements of barbarians in thinly populated pro- 


* Ibid., p. 226. t Ibid., p. 227. 
} Finlay, ‘ History of Greece,’ i, p. 104. 
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vinces, and how the German element in the army had made itself 
felt. The inevitable results of this policy appear in the fourth 
century. If the Germans had undergone a process of Romani- 
sation, they had also exerted a reciprocal influence, and their 
presence had begun to break down the barrier which existed 
between Rome and Germany. We now find men of German 
birth holding exalted posts of trust in the army and the public 
service. If we would understand the nature of the dismemberment 
of the Empire, it is imperative to appreciate the fact that five of 
the most influential men in the second half of the fourth century 
were of Teutonic race—Merobaudes, Arbogastes, Richomer, 
along with Bauto and Stilicho, both fathers-in-law of Emperors. 
Of the two most powerful and famous ministers of the Western 
Empire in the fifth century, Aetius had German blood in his 
veins and Ricimer was a Sueve. If we take a comprehensive 
view of history from the second to the fifth century, we can see 
that the disintegration of the Empire at the latter epoch was 
simply the culmination of the process which had begun with 
the barbarian settlements of Marcus Aurelius. Throughout the 
intervening ages the Germans had gradually extended their 

rt and lot in the Roman State; and it should never be 
forgotten that Alaric, and the other invaders of the later period, 
aspired to be the subjects and viceroys of the Emperor, and were 
wholly unconscious that they were dismembering the Empire. 
It never entered into their dreams to ‘stand up against the 
spirit of Cesar.’ Odovacar, whose occupation of Italy marks 
the epoch of the ‘ Fall of the Western Empire,’ is indeed, from 
one aspect, simply an invader, but from another aspect he is 
the successor of Ricimer, Aetius, and Stilicho. He deposed 
Romulus Augustulus, but he professed allegiance to another 
Emperor, Julius Nepos. It is equally significant that when 
Theodoric went forth to found his Ostrogothic kingdom by the 
overthrow of Odovacar, he went as the vicegerent of the 
Emperor Zeno. So too, when the Visigoths established their 
kingdom, first in Gaul, then in Spain, it never occurred to them 


that they were cutting off provinces from the Empire; they 


regarded themselves as part of the great ‘Republic,’ and 
honestly intended, though of course on their own terms, to 
maintain their allegiance to the revered name of Rome. 

We have now touched on the essential features of the process _ 
which ended in the dismemberment of the Roman Empire ; 
and we cannot help seeing that one of the radical causes of the 
decline was a profound ignorance of economic facts, coupled 
with antagonism or indifference to industrial interests. It 
would be impossible to estimate how far Christianity promoted 
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or accelerated the decline. In 412 a.p. Volusianus, a n 
noble, suggested that the religion of Him who rh. 
the other cheek should be turned to the smiter was really 
responsible for the decay of Rome. St. Augustine replied No; 
but all Christians were not animated by St. Augustine’s pride 
in ancient Rome, That there were forces in Christianity 
violently opposed to the old political order is proved by such 
utterances as that of St. Paulinus in a letter to which Mr. Dill 
has called attention. This letter was addressed to a soldier who 
felt leanings towards a spiritual life. ‘The evangelical 
counsels of perfection are construed in the sternest and most 
uncompromising fashion. Christian obedience is boldly repre- 
sented as incompatible with the duties of citizenship and the 
relations of family life.” But ascetic and other-worldly 
tendencies, as we have already observed, were not confined to 
this religion; and their influence must not be exaggerated. 
Christianity hel to promote the disintegration of Roman 
society, but in itself it need not have led to the dismember- 
ment of the Empire. 

We have still to face the crur of our problem. We have 
seen how ris a HFT forced the Emperors to replenish their 
territories and armies by barbarians; how this remedy 
introduced a new element of disintegration and smoothed the 
way for the ultimate barbarian occupation; how the munici- 
palities and the middle class decayed ; how the provinces were 
oppressed by the injustice of corrupt treasury officials, so that 
the people often welcomed the rule of a German chieftain as 
an alleviation of their sufferings; how unsound finance and 
discouragement of trade checked progress and prosperity. But 
the question arises—how came it about that, while these things 
were fatal to the West, the Roman Empire survived in the East, 
amid various vicissitudes, for well-nigh a thousand years after 
Italy had passed under the rule of Odovacar, and Gaul under 
the rule of Chlodwig? The most serious criticism to which 
those English writers whose views we have noticed lay them- 
selves open is that in endeavouring to account for the fall of 
the Western Empire they assign causes which they describe as 
true of the whole Empire. They fail to show why the West 
was taken and the East left, why Constantinople stood and 
Rome fell. 

The foundation of the City of Constantine was in the first 
instance a recognition of the fact that the Empire was too 
large, in its altered circumstances, to be controlled from a 
single centre, Henceforward, whether governed by one or 
by more than one head, it was, according to the design of 
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Constantine, to move on two pivots, Rome in the west and a 
new Rome in the east. The elevation of Byzantium to be the 


r of Rome has been ascribed by some to an ex rated fear 
of Persia. 


‘ There is no more striking illustration,’ writes Mr. Hodgkin,” ‘ of 
a nation’s powerlessness to discern the dangers that are really most 
menacing to its future than the Persophobia (if we may coin a 
word for history from politics) which, down to the very days of the 


Visigothic invasion, and even beyond them, seems to bave haunted 
the minds of Roman statesmen.’ 


This is a part of the truth, but only a part. If it had been 
merely the nightmare of Persian invasion that haunted the 
visions of Constantine, he would probably have chosen Antioch 
for his new capital. But, if we do not greatly err, the special 
purpose of the choice of Constantinople is disclosed by the 
fact that, while it was far nearer than Rome to the Persian 
frontier, it was very nigh indeed to the Danube. For it was 
on the side of the Danube above all that danger at first 
threatened and befell the Empire; it was on the side of the 
Danube far more than on the side of the Rhine. Historians 
have failed to realise this truth, It was on the Danube that 
Marcus Aurelius encountered the first great German peril; it 
was the coasts of the Black Sea and the Balkan peninsula that 
were exposed to the terrible Gothic invasions of the third 
century; the most crushing humiliation that was dealt the 
Empire in the fourth century was the defeat of Valens at 
Adrianople. We have already called attention to the south- 
eastern movement of the Germans. The efficacy of the Rhine 
barrier had caused a recoil towards the Sarmatian steppes in 
southern Russia; and when the Empire began to exhibit signs 
of weakness, it was from this quarter that the first effective 
pressure on its frontiers came. The Gothic peoples who had 
been pressed towards the Don began to press back westward 
to the Danube; the next step was across the limits of the 
Empire. Roman statesmen were not blind to the perils in 
this quarter. The disaster of Adrianople sadly justified the 
refounding of Byzantium. It showed that the gravity of the 
situation on the Danube outweighed the dangers which were 
averted from Gaul by the successes of Julian and Valentinian 
on the Rhine. 

The part however which was most menaced proved best able 
to withstand. In the critical years which followed the death 
of Theodosius the Great, certain momentous differences between 


* ‘Italy and her Invaders,’ ii, p. 551. 
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the eastern and western provinces were exhibited. The two 
Emperors, Honorius and Arcadius, were alike weak; yet 
Honorius and the West might seem to have had a fairer chance 
of weathering the storm, inasmuch as they leaned upon a tried 
warrior, the German Stilicho. But things fell out strangely. 
In the first place, while the east had rest from Persia and could 
deal unhampered with the Gothic and Hunnic dangers, the 
West was rudely reminded by the Gildonic war that the Upper 
Danube, the Rhine, and Caledonia were not the only quarters 
demanding military vigilance, but that Africa also, the 
granary of Rome, had not ceased to be a source of danger. In 
the second place, the movement in Europe initiated by the 
Hunnic migrations was directed towards the Rhine and the 
Upper Danube; partly perhaps owing to the fact that on 
the Lower Danube the Goths were in possession, The govern- 
ment of Honorius was unable to defend both the Upper 
Danube and the Rhine. Stilicho protected Italy against the 
hordes of Radagaisus, but he did not prevent the fatal host of 
Vandals, Sueves, and Alans from marching across Gaul, to 
found kingdoms in Spain and Africa. In the third place, the 
danger of rebellious viceroys had reappeared, and the Imperial 
Government had to deal not only with the invaders but with a 
crop of tyrants in Gaul and Spain. In the fourth place Alaric 
the Goth now turned his arms against Italy. 

This is a brief summary of the superficial facts of the situa- 
tion at the moment when the dismemberment of the Western 
Empire began, and we may now attempt to explain why the 
West bore the brunt. How came it that, when multitudes of 
Germans were clamouring at the gates and within the gates of 
the Empire, the Danubian provinces, the first to be attacked, were, 
though harried and plundered, nevertheless preserved? How 
came it that Alaric determined to turn his arms against Italy? 
This is a crucial question, and it has a wider application. 
Not Alaric alone, but afterwards Attila the Hun, fe ie still 
the great Theodoric, suffered themselves to be diverted from 
their hostile attempts upon the Balkan  geerre and moved 
away to achieve conquests in the West. It would be foolish to 
suppose that this significant fact depended merely on the 
superior diplomacy of statesmen at Constantinople, It 
depended ultimately on certain differences in the condition of 
the Eastern and of the Western provinces. Finlay is almost 
the only historian who has grappled with the problem of the 
preservation of the Eastern Empire, and in the following 
remarks we will take account of his acute analysis, which has 
been unduly neglected. 

Vol. 192.—No. 383. L 
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The causes of decline did not operate equally in all parts of 
the Empire. Thus Egypt did not share in the general depopu- 
lation; and the Asiatic provinces seem not to have been 
affected to the same extent by the evils which led, in the West, 
to the destruction of the middle class and the growth of vast 
estates. In the fourth century, the commerce of the Medi- 
terranean and the carrying trade of Western Europe were 
mainly in the hands of the Greeks; and, in general, the 
Eastern half of the Roman world was more prosperous and 
wealthy than the Western. Moreover— 


‘the numbers of the Greek population in the Eastern Empire gave 4 
unity of feeling to the inhabitants, a nationality of character to the 
government, and a degree of power to the Christian church, which 
were completely wanting in the ill-cemented structure of the West.’* 


This unity and quasi-nationality assumed some shape and 
substance when the Empire was finally divided after the death 
of Theodosius. 

‘In the Western Empire, the people, the Roman aristocracy, and 

the imperial administration, formed three separate sections of society, 
unconnected either by religious opinion or national feelings; and 
each was ready to enter into alliances with armed bands of foreigners 
in the Empire in order to serve their respective interests or gratify 
their prejudices or passions.’ 
It is an essential moment in the situation that in the East there 
was no powerful pagan aristocracy. ‘The popular element in 
the social organisation of the Greek se by its alliance 
with Christianity, infused into society the energy which saved 
the Eastern Empire’ ; { and the clergy in the East seem to have 
possessed more influence, and to have been able to protect the 
people to some extent against the oppression of the Government 
officials. 

If we examine the resistance which the Illyrian peninsula 
presented to the barbarians, we are struck by the following 

ints. European Greece, which had declined under the early 

mpire, had recovered in some measure its well-being and 
populousness, and though an invader might plunder it easily 
enough, it was so populous and homogeneous that a permanent 
occupation would not have been an easy matter. The task 
which faced an invader who aimed at permanent conquest was 
vastly increased by the number of strongly walled towns in the 
Illyrian peninsula. The cases in which even a small fortress 
successfully defied Goth or Hun illustrate this difficulty. 


* Finlay, i, p. 147, t Ibid., p. 138, } Ibid., p. 138. 
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Moreover, geographical configuration defended the Rowe 
Empire. 

*The sea which se re rar the European and Asiatic provinces 
opposed physical difficulties to invaders, while it afforded great. 
facilities for defence, retreat, and renewed attack ‘to the Roman 
forces, as long as they could maintain a naval superiority.’ * 


The mountain ranges in the Balkan peninsula and in the 
Asiatic provinces, though not a safeguard against invasion, 
afforded the inhabitants a bulwark which rendered them more 
active and daring in resisting the invaders. It may be added 
that while the wealth of the Eastern Empire} invited the 
barbarians, ‘it furnished the means of geting their attacks 
or of bribing their forbearance.’ 

In short, the East was more united and vigorous ‘than. the 
West, more populous, richer, and physically less.easy for an 
invader to occupy. But with all these advantages it might not 
have escaped dismemberment if Constantine had not had the 
inspiration to plant a new capital of the Empire'on the shores 
of the Bosporus. The advantages of its site: have been so 
often described that they are almost a commonplace, but they 
have been put so strikingly and freshly by Mr. A. van Millingen, 
in his recent scientific work on the walls and gates of Con- 
stantinople, that we need not hesitate to quote a part of his 
description (‘ Byzantine Constantinople,’ p. 4). 


‘No city owes so much to its site. . . . Nowhere is the influence 
of geography upon history more strikingly marked. Here, to a 
degree that is marvellous, the possibilities of the freest and widest 
intercourse blend with the possibilities of complete isolation. No 
city can be more in the world and out of the world. It is the 
meeting point of some of the most important highways on the globe, 
whether by sea or land ; the centre around which diverse, vast, and 
wealthy countries lie within easy reach, inviting intimate commercial 
relations, and itting extended political control. Here the 
peninsula of Asia Minor, stretching like a bridge across the seas 
that sunder Asia and Europe, narrows the waters between the two 

¢ continents to a stream only half a mile across, Hither the 
editerranean ascends, through the avenues of the Aigean and the 
Marmora, from the regions of the south’; while the Euxine and the 
Azoff spread a pathway to the regions of the north. Here is a 
harbour within which the largest and richest fleets ean find a 
shelter. 
‘But no loss remarkable isthe facility with which the great world 
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so near at hand, can be excluded. Access to this point by sea is 
possible only through the straits of the Hellespont on the one side, 
and through the straits of the Bosporus on the other—defiles 
which, when properly guarded, no hostile navy could penetrate. 
These donate with the Sea of Marmora between them, formed, 
moreover, @ natural moat which prevented an Asiatic foe from coming 
within striking distance of the city ; while the narrow breadth of the 
promontory on which the city stands allowed the erection of fortifica- 
tions along the west, which could be held against immense armies 
by a comparatively small force.’ ; 


This impregnable fortress was the palladium of the Balkan 
peninsula, We believe that its proximity was, above all others, 
the consideration which drove Alaric, Attila, and Theodoric to 
turn away from the Illyrian provinces, There was no city to 
do for the West what Constantinople did for the East. If 
Honorius had decided, like Valentinian I and Gratian, to 
make Trier the seat of empire, he might have saved Gaul, but 
he would have sacrificed Italy ; by choosing Ravenna, he saved 
Italy and lost Gaul. If he had established his government at 
Rome he might have saved her from the humiliation of Alaric’s 
sieges; but from a geographical point of view no city was less 
fitted to be the centre of her Empire, or even of the Western 
half of her Empire, than Rome herself. At this time she was 
equally unfitted from a political point of view; and this is the 
secret of the choice of Ravenna by Honorius, There was a 
distinct lack of sympathy between the Roman senators, most 
of whom were still devotedly attached to paganism, and the 
Christian court of the Emperor. This antagonism is in marked 
contrast with the state of things at Constantinople. There 
might be a pagan party there, but it was not an influential 
order, it was merely a handful of individuals. Arcadius was 
enveloped by a congenial atmosphere in Byzantium ; at Rome 
Honorius could never have felt himself at home. 

The population of Constantinople had increased so enor- 
mously since its foundation that it became necessary to extend 
its area by taking in the suburbs and erecting new fortifications. 
The enlargement had been foreseen in the reign of Theodosius 
the Great,* but was not carried out till the reign of Theo- 
dosius II, The able and experienced prefect Anthemius, who 
guided the helm of the Eastern Empire in the infancy of 
Theodosius, undertook this task and determined the future 
shape of the city. Anthemius did as much for the East as 
Stilicho did for the West, though the world has remembered 


* This is clear from a passage in an oration of Themistius quoted by 
Mr. van Millingen, p. 42. ' 
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Stilicho and forgotten Anthemius.* He had to face the Huns, 
who were now, under their chieftain Uldin, beginning to attack 
the Illyrian provinces. Anthemius beat them back beyond the 
Danube, and established upon that river a flotilla of two 
hundred and fifty vessels; he took care that the walls of the 
Illyrian cities, which had suffered through the Visigothic 
devastations, were rebuilt; and in planning the new walls of 
the capital he was preparing consciously for the Hunnic war 
which he foresaw, unconsciously for the assaults of successive 
hordes of barbarians, still beyond the Roman horizon, but 
destined to arrive one after another and vainly knock at the 
mighty gates for more than a thousand years. The inner of 
the two western walls is the wall of Anthemius, and it probably 
saved the city a siege by Attila. But violent earthquakes— 
Constantinople had no deadlier enemy—destroyed portions of 
this wall betore the end of the same reign, and we may wonder 
that Attila did not seize the opportunity. The prefect Con- 
stantine met the crisis with an energy worthy of Anthemius, 
and his name, in Greek and in Latin, may still be read on one 
of the gates, He not only restored the Anthemian wall but he 
erected a second wall in front of it, outside of which was 
constructed a broad and deep moat, Thus the city was placed 
behind a triple line of defence. 


‘The walls were flanked by 192 towers, while the ground between 
the two walls and that between the outer wall and the moat pro- 
vided room for the action of large bodies of troops. These five 

rtions of the fortifications rose tier above tier, and combined to 
orm @ barricade 190-207 feet thick, and over 100 feet high.’ t 


The reign of Theodosius IL was thus of the highest import- 
ance in the history of Constantinople, and thereby in that of 
the Eastern Empire. But the military fortification of the great 
citadel does not exhaust its importance. A university was 
founded at Constantinople, and the Theodosian code of laws 
was issued, 


‘The Theodosian Code,’ says Finlay, ‘afforded the people the 
means of arraigning the conduct of their rulers before fixed princi- 
ples of law, and the University of Constantinople established the 
influence of Greek literature and gave the Greek language an official 
position in the Eastern Empire.’ { 


* Anthemius too was celebrated bya poet, named Theotimus; but the work 
A a is lost, and we may be sure that it did not approach the level of 
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The point which it here concerns ‘us to insist upon is that 
these measures are significant of a steady desire for solid reform 
and the good of the people, a desire which is also shown in 
the alleviation which was afforded by two large remissions of 
arrears of taxation, wiping out the claims for unpaid taxes 
over a period of sixty years. Fortunately the reign of 
Theodosius did not stand alone. He was followed by a series 
of able sovereigns—Marcian, Leo, Zeno, Anastasius—who, 
whatever their faults may have been, were steadily bent on 
reform. They were ‘men born in the middle or lower ranks 
of society,’ and ‘appear to have participated in — 
sympathies to a degree natural only to men who had long lived 
without courtly honours.’ It is certain that these strong intelli- 
gent men, who form such a striking contrast to the later 
Emperors of the West, contributed incalculably to the conserva- 
tion of the Eastern Empire. They had no brilliant or showy 
qualities, and they are now well-nigh forgotten ; but Leo, Zeno, 
end Anastasius were exceptionally able statesmen. 

In the fifth century, then, a healthy spirit of reform, due to 
the fact that the Government was in touch with the people, 
manifested itself in the East, while in the West the pathetic and 
icrlorn appeals of such Emperors as Majorian, seeking to arrest 
decvy and suppress intolerable abuses, evoked no response. 
But there was another moment in the situation which, if we 
mistake not, had considerable significance. We have already 
referred to the fact that the chief ministers of Honorius and 
his successors were men of German race. We would not detract 
from the great services of Stilicho, or from the greater services 
of Aetius, but we would point out that these statesmen were 
sources of weakness, as well as strength. This will be readily 
admitted in the case of Count Ricimer, whose policy clearly 
paved the way for Odovacar ; but it is also true of Stilicho and 
Aetius. If Honorius bad been a strong ruler and had not 
consigned his power to. Stilicho, or if Stilicho had not been a 
German, it is highly probable that the Empire would not have 
been divided by the revolt of Constantine, whose tyranny 
helped the successes of the barbarians. It has been said that 
the Vandals would never have occupied Africa if they had not 
been invited by Count Boniface ; and though this statement is 
an exaggeration, the fact remains that the disasters of the reign 
of Valentinian III were partly due to the jealousy and antag- - 
onism which existed between Aetius, a minister of German 
stock, and Romans like Boniface. Now the Eastern Empire 


‘was also threatened by the ascendency of men of foreign 


extraction, first in the reign of Arcadius, and again in the reign 
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of Leo. Each time the danger was averted. On the first 
occasion it took the form of an actual rebellion of Gothic 
troops under an ambitious leader named Gainas, whose pro- 
gramme was to revive the lost cause of Arianism. After the 
death of Marcian (457 A.D.) a powerful general of Alan race, 
named Aspar—an Arian, like most of the barbarians who 
embraced Christianity—assisted Leo to ascend the throne, and 
it might have seemed that he was destined to play in the East 
the same part, and to exercise the same authority, which had 
fallen to Stilicho, Aetius, and Ricimer in the West. But Leo 
apprehended the situation ; he averted the immediate peril by 
assassinating Aspar, and he forestalled future dangers of the 
same kind by a reform of the military system. He began to 
recruit the army out of native troops, and ceased to rely, as his 
predecessors had relied, on foreign mercenaries. What Leo 
thus began, Zeno carried out. The great work of Zeno’s reign, 
as Finlay observes, ‘was the formation of an army of native 
troops to serve as a counterpoise to the barbarian mercenaries 
who threatened the Eastern Empire with the same fate as the 
Western.’ 

Within the limits of an article we have been unable to do more 
than indicate the various causes which determined the dismem- 
berment of the Empire in the fifth century. Each, if it were 
to be illustrated fully, would almost demand an article to itself ; 
but it may be of service to bring them together thus into a 
connected statement. We are now in a position to give a 
summary answer to the enquiry which we have attempted—an 
answer, however, which cannot be so briefly expressed as 
Professor Seeley’s ‘depopulation. The Roman Empire as a 
whole was weakened by depopulation ; Italy suffered eminently ; 
and the original causes of this evil are not clear, though we can 
observe the forces—fiscal oppression, economic ignorance, the 
institution of slavery, and a new spirit of asceticism, which 
hindered the population from recovering itself. Like other 
ancient States, the Roman Empire suffered through ignorance 
of sound principles of economy; but to this universally pre- 
vailing evil it added a limitation of its own, which it inherited 
from the Republic, a certain antipathy or indifference to com- 
merce. If an Adam Smith had arisen, the Empire might have 
been rescued from decline; but the only means which its 
rulers found to strengthen it was the settlement of barbarians 
in the provinces and the admission of barbarians into the 
legions. 

This Germanising of the Empire (which was accompanied by 
a reciprocal process of Romanising the Germans) chiefly affected 
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the European, Latin-speaking provinces; and it smoothed the 
way there for the ultimate ascendency of the German race. One 
of its immediate effects was a relaxation of military discipline, 
the upgrowth of a free spirit in the army ; and without this the 
rebellions, revolutions, and usurpations of the third century 
would hardly have been possible. The disunion within the 
State at this period would have soon made it a prey for its 
enemies unless Diocletian had reorganised it and Constantine 
consolidated and completed the work of Diocletian. But 
though these statesmen restored the unity and defended the 
frontiers of the State, their new system aggravated, instead of 
removing, some essential weaknesses. The municipal classes 
declined in prosperity and were ultimately ruined; and this 
process was hastened by the incredible corruption of the 
collectors of revenue under the Constantinian system, Here 
again, however, the West suffered more severely than the more 
populous East. Neither Government did much for commerce 
and industries, but the industries and commerce which existed 
were mainly in the hands of the inhabitants of the Greek and 
Asiatic provinces. In these parts of the Empire men were better 
able to bear the fiscal burdens. Moreover Constantine, by his 

atest work, the foundation of Constantinople, did for the 

t what he was unable to do for the West, and not only gave 
it a citadel but supplied a rallying-point for a sort of national 
unity. Christianity and the influence of the Church acted as 
a cement of such a unity, whereas in the West the members 
of the wealthy senatorial class were largely pagans and were 
out of touch both with their humbler fellow-subjects and with 
the Government. 

In the same connexion it may be observed that there existed 
in the Eastern Empire a public opinion which was able 
more easily to make itself felt than in the West. The Eastern 

vinces were also more favourably situated in point of geo- 
graphical configuration. Accordingly it came about that, though 
the East had to bear the first brunt of the northern barbarians 
pressing in upon the Empire in the fourth century, and though 
it suffered severely from their devastations, yet the invaders 
saw that they would be unable to make good a permanently 
satisfactory lodgment in the East, and decided to divert their 
efforts to the feebler and distracted West, where men of their 
own race were influential in the State. Delivered of the 
presence of Alaric and his Visigoths, the Eastern Empire had 
escaped from its first great danger; and its future safety was 
confirmed and assured by a succession of able statesmen, from 
Anthemius to Anastasius I, It may be said that the strength 
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of the East was a cause of calamity to the West, since Visigoth, 
Hun, and Ostrogoth turned successively from the Balkan lands 
to seek conquest in Italy, Gaul, or Spain; but this is no 
reproach to the rulers of Byzantium, who could reply that if | 
the realm of Arcadius and Theodosius had been weaker, such 
weakness would assuredly not have saved the realm of Honorius 
and Valentinian. In the West all the causes of decline operated 
without check, and the ascendency of Germans at court was a 
source of division and discontent which led to rebellions. With 
the help of all these considerations we may be able to under- 
stand how the Latin half of the Empire was dismembered, 
while the Greek half held together and perpetuated the Empire 
of Rome. 

Our enquiry, finished here, might naturally lead us on to 
meditate on the causes which brought about the subsequent 
dismemberment of the Eastern Empire by Persians, Saracens, 
and Bulgarians in the seventh century. Professor Seeley 
bracketed this later series of events with the events known as 
the fall of the Western Empire, and sought to embrace both 
under the same solution. We regard this view as completely 
erroneous. The causes which led to the success of the Saracens 
were wholly distinct from the causes which led to the success of 
the Germans. In one, but only in one, respect was there a 
continuity in the process, The ravages of Goths, Huns, and 
other barbarian hordes in the fifth century in the Illyrian 
provinces caused anew a decline in the population which 
facilitated the gradual infiltration of a new set of strangers, 
the Slavs. This influx began actively in the sixth century, 
and smoothed the way for the Slavonic and Bulgarian conquests 
in the seventh century—a repetition of the same process which 
we witnessed in the case of the German conquests. The 
Slavonic settlements were one cause of disintegration. A 
_ second, and perhaps the most vital and far-reaching, was the 

religious disunion of the Empire. The political importance 
of the theological controversies which wenkin the fifth century 
as to the nature or natures of Christ can hardly be too highly 
estimated. In Egypt and Syria men’s intellects did not move 
on the same lines as in the Greek provinces; and this funda- 
mental divergence in spirit and modes of thought expressed 
itself in rival] doctrines touching Christ’s nature and personality. 
Never was the decree of an ecclesiastical council more fatal to 
the State than the wire-drawn formula issued by the Churchmen 
who met at Chalcedon. Egypt and Syria were alienated, and 
the tendency towards a qubenend unity, which had been 
perceptible, was checked by this religious division. The 
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mistake of Chalcedon must be largely imputed to the unfor- 


tunate influence of the Bishop of Rome; and when it had been 
committed, no more urgent problem faced the Government of 
Constantinople than to discover some means of rectifying it. 
Zeno and the able Patriarch Acacius, a Churchman exception- 
ally free from bigotry, grappled with the difficulty, and an Act, 
of Union (Henotikon) was proclaimed, which recognised the 
doctrines of Nicwa and Ephesus and ignored the decision of 
Chalcedon. On this basis the Churches of Alexandria and 
Antioch were reunited in communion with Constantinople, 
and the religious peace of the East was restored. States- 
manship and tact could have maintained this union, but the 
disastrous policy of Justinian undid the work of Zeno and 
revived the political error of Chalcedon. 

If any man can be regarded as distinctly, if partially, 
responsible for such a vast event as the dismemberment of the 
Eastern Empire, first by the Persians and then by the Saracens, 
we say deliberately that it is the Emperor Justinian. We 
fear that this statement will appear startling and paradoxical ; 
for we are accustomed to look upon Justinian’s reign as an 
epoch of singular glory and brilliance. Two glorious achieve- 
ments, beyond all blame or cavil, were accomplished under his 
auspices. Lawyers of unrivalled learning enriched the world 
with the ‘ Digest,’ the ‘ Institutes,’ and the ‘Code’; architects of 
matchless skill and soaring imagination built the Church of St. 
Sophia. But the famous conquests of the ambitious ruler were 
purchased at an exorbitant price. In the first place, seeing that 
in order to carry out his scheme of recovering Italy and the 
Western provinces from their German lords it would be of the 
highest importance to reconcile the Roman Church, which had 
been alienated by the policy of Zeno, he revived the doctrine 
of Chalcedon. us Rome was conciliated at the expense of 
the unity of the East, and the attempts which Justinian subse- 
quently made to alleviate the consequences of his act only 
served to make the evil worse. The East was irrevocably 
disunited ; Egypt and Syria were alienated from Constantinople. 
In the second place, Justinian’s conquests were an enormous 
strain on the treasury. The grave struggle in which the 
Empire was then involved with the great Persian king Chosroes 
imposed such a heavy burden on the revenue that a ruler in 
Justinian’s position was not justified in gratuitously undertaking 
other wars. If Justinian had merely spent the fund which had 
been accumulated by the economies of his predecessors, it might 
have been well; but in order to meet the expenses of his policy 
he overtaxed his subjects and revived financial oppression in 
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its worst form,* Alleviation of fiscal burdens had been one of 
the best features of the reigns of the Emperors who preceded 
him; and Anastasius had even reformed the curial system by 
doing away with the principle of joint responsibility. But the 

rogress which their discreet policy inaugurated was undone by 

ustinian ; the merciless system of impositions, associated with 
the abominable name of John the Cappadocian, impoverished 
and ruined the people, and precipitated the Empire down that 
path of decline which ended in the disasters of the next 
century. 

It would exceed the space and scope of this article to go on 
to show how within its diminished borders the Eastern Empire 
recovered its strength, so that during the eighth, ninth, and 
tenth centuries, as Mr. Frederic Harrison observes in his 
eloquent Rede lecture, ‘ the Emperors of New Rome ruled over 
a settled State which, if not as powerful in arms, was far more 
rich in various resources, more cultured, more truly modern, 
than any in Western Europe.’ In the second decline, if we may 
so — which began in the eleventh century and culminated 
in the Latin capture of Constantinople (a.D. 1204), we see 
repeated some of those economic causes which induced the 
decay of the early Empire. We can mark especially the fatal 
growth of vast estates and the ruin of the small proprietors—a 

rocess against which the Emperors had legislated and struggled 
in vain. The day of doom came for the Younger as it had come 
for the Elder Rome. It is perhaps seldom realised how much 
longer the sway of Constantinople as an Imperial city endured 
than the rule of Rome herself. Even if we date the Rugiel of 
Rome from the conquest of Sicily, her first province, in the 
third century before our era, and extend the duration of her 
power to the subjugation of Italy by Odovacar (a.p. 476), her 
period amounts to little more than seven centuries. On the 
other hand, even if we omit to count the two hundred years of 
the restored Empire of the Paleologi, Constantinople, from her 
foundation to her capture by the Dteaden reigned for little 
less than nine centuries. We are satisfied that this advantage 
which the daughter city enjoyed was due, above all, to the 
incomparable strength of her situation and her walls. 


* The evidence for this is treated in Panchenko’s full and important study on 
‘Historia Arcana’ of Procopius, named at the head of this article. 
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Arr. VIIL—THE CONDITIONS OF GREAT POETRY. 


O two domains of thought could, at first sight, seem 
farther apart than those of poetical criticism and of 
sociological science. They are, however, in reality very closely 
connected, though the nature and importance of the connexion 
has only become apparent through the gradual comprehension of 
certain facts and principles which has taken place during 
comparatively recent years. Few conceptions have done more 
to transform the aspect which existence generally presents to 
the human mind than the principle now known to us under 
the familiar name Evolution. It has not only exhibited to us 
in a wholly new light the sequence of all phenomena, physical, 
mental, and social; but in the case of each class of phenomena 
it has cast a light equally new on the fact of their co-existence, 
revealing it to us as an inter-dependence. It has shown us 
that, as nothing can be understood apart from the things 
preceding it, so nothing can be understood apart from the 
things surrounding it. It has shown us this relativity in the 
sphere of commerce and industry, in the sphere of political 
government, in the sphere of class relationships. It has shown 
us the same thing with regard to thought and literature. There 
is no order of phenomena which is not conditioned by its 
environment, which does not depend on circumstances outside 
itself; and of this great rule poetry is a signal example. The 
greatness or the littleness of the poetry of any given period 
depends to some extent on the faculties of the poets them- 
selves; but to some extent also, and far more than was 
once thought, it depends on the social conditions into which 
the poets have been born: and poetry being thus connected with 
social history, the criticism of it, within certain limits, is a 
portion of the science of sociology. 

In pre-scientific days this truth was perceived but dimly. 
The greatness of the greatest poetry was once attributed 
without qualification to the peculiar congenital faculties com- 
prised in the personality of the poets; and if the poetry of 
certain epochs and peoples has been on the whole greater than 
the poetry of others, the fact was explained solely by reference 
to the further fact, itself unexplained and inexplicable, that 
among certain races there appeared at certain epochs an 
unusual number of unusually gifted individuals. Modern 
scientific thinkers, among them Mr. Herbert Spencer, have 
been led, in their protests against the insufficiency of this 
theory, into an error which is even greater than that which 
they are anxious to displace. In emphasising the fact that the 
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greatness of great poetry is not due entirely to the greatness of 
the poet himself, they have tended to lose sight of the greatness 
of the poet altogether, and have treated his personal gifts as 
though they were practically a negligible quantity. The 
nature of the temptation which has led them to do this is 
intelligible. Their desire has been to reduce history to a 
series of calculable phenomena, to redeem it from the dominion 
of chance or from the arbitrary interpositions of a Deity; and 
they have no doubt been able to exhibit these phenomena 
under their wider aspects as arising and succeeding one another 
in obedience to certain general laws. But the phenomena of 
exceptional genius have entirely eluded their explanations. 
They can tell us why one race is intellectually more feeble than 
another; they can tell us why one age is intellectually less 
active than another; but they cannot tell us why, among men 
of the same race, individuals or groups of individuals appear 
from time to time, incalculably more gifted than the great mass 
of those whose racial antecedents and whose social circum- 
stances are the same. The appearance of great genius, and of 
poetic genius especially, remains still an inscrutable mystery ; 
nor is there any reason for supposing that the causes, which make 
one member of a family a genius and leave the rest dunces, 
belong to the same order of causes as those which make the 
average intelligence of the European greater than that of the 
Hottentot, or which made the intellectual atmosphere of the time 
of Queen Elizabeth more stimulating than that of the time of 
William the Conqueror. In so far therefore as exceptionally 
great genius is a factor in the production of exceptionally great 
poetry, the causes of great poetry are inaccessible to the science 
of the sociologist; and in the interest of his science he is 
consequently tempted to minimise them. He is tempted to 
argue that the greatness of such works as the ‘ Divine Comedy’ 
or ‘Hamlet’ was due in reality not to the author but to the 
age. The truth of the matter is that both these causes were 
essential to the result, and that to dwell on the character of the 
age and practically ignore that of the author—as is done by Mr. 
Herbert Spencer—is as nonsensical as to dwell on the author 
and practically ignore the age. The man with the greatest 
congenital gift for poetry may be unable to produce any poetry 
that is really great if he lives in an age that is unsuited to its 
production ; but the age most suited to its production will be 
no less barren unless, by a happy coincidence, it chance to 
possess the man whose exceptional poetic powers will respond 
to the stimulus which it applies to them. 

Having, however, recognised that the personal, the incal- 
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culable element in poetry retains its importance despite all the 
attacks of the sociologists, we may profitably direct our attention 
to the truth on which the sociologists insist. Premising, then, 
that no great poetry can be written except by men with 
congenital faculties of an exceedingly rare kind, we must admit 
that such men might be very great poets in one age but would 
be very inferior poets, or hardly poets at all, in another; and 
we shall then see that the broad facts of history provide us 
with a partial, though not a complete, explanation of the 
curiously intermittent and irregular manner in which great 
poets and poetry have always made their appearance. 

We have been led to direct attention to this aspect of the 
question by the condition of English poetry at the close of the 
nineteenth century, as compared with its condition during the 
larger part of that period. During the earlier portion of the 
century this country possessed poets in whose works the nation 
found an echo, and often a revelation, of all that was highest 
and deepest in its thoughts, its aspirations, and its feelings, 
Byron, Shelley, Keats, and Wordsworth, in their respective 
manners and degrees, dealing with life as seen through the medium 
of emotion, grasped it and interpreted it in such a masterly 
way that all contemporary emotion gradually ran itself into the 
moulds with which these poets supplied it; and when Words- 
worth died, having long outlived his coadjutors, successors had 
already arisen to his position and theirs, in the persons of 
Tennyson and Robert Browning, and—at least during his earlier 
years—in the person of Mr. Swinburne. We have mentioned 
thus. far poets of the first order only; but contemporary with 
these, and sharing not a little of their influence and inspira- 
tion, were Scott and Coleridge during the earlier decades of 
the century, and in later years D. G. Rossetti, William Morris, 
and Matthew Arnold. But now, since the deaths of these three 
last-named writers, together with those of Tennyson and 
Browning, and the gradual exhaustion of Mr. Swinburne’s 
earlier and most distinctive inspiration, poetry of the first order 
has become practically extinct among us. To this observation 
we must make one partial exception, which we shall mention 
presently ; but in a general sense it is true. We have still 

ts, no doubt, who are distinguished by many excellences. 
Bat true poetry, and even poetry perfect of its kind, need not 
be great poetry; and the voice of great poetry is, for the time, 
silent. We hear the notes of experts who are performing on 
minor instruments, but the sound of the great organ which 
flooded the aisles has ceased. 

What, then, we ask, is the reason of this cessation? The 
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old-fashioned answer would have been that great poetry has 
ceased simply because the Deity or the incalculable operations 
‘of Nature had produced no new individuals with genius 
sufficient to write it, Whatever element {of truth there may 
be in this answer, we shall invite the reader to consider 
whether, in the present case, there is not another, the scope of 
which has already, in general terms, been indicated, We shall 
invite the reader to consider whether poetry, at the close of the 
nineteenth century, may not owe its lack of greatness less to the 
deficiencies of its poets than to various changes which have 
come over the world generally—changes in the ideals and the 
political outlook of nations, and in the spiritual and intellectual 
atmosphere of the world at large. This is an enquiry which 
suggests to us many questions, highly interesting in themselves, 
apart from their present application. It involves, firstly, a 
consideration of what the general conditions are which history 
shows us to have been favourable to the production of great 
poetry in the past; and, secondly, it involves a consideration of 
what great poetry is. We will begin with the general 
conditions, 

Under what conditions, then, did the great ts produce 
their masterpieces? Let us take A‘schylus and Sop hocles ; let 
us take Horace and Virgil; let us take Dante; let us take 
Shakespeare and Milton ; let us take Goethe and Schiller, and 
lastly the great English poets who have flourished during the 
nineteenth century. We shall find that all these writers 
produced their works during periods in which their respective 
countries were in a state of heightened national vitality ; or in 
which mankind generally were dominated by some strong 
religious convictions ; or in which old convictions were being 
discarded, and new ones were with eagerness being fore- 
shadowed, sought out, and formed; or in which some or all 
these conditions to some degree co-existed. Thus the period of 
the production of the great Greek tragedies was the period 
during which Athens, as a State, rose to its brief pre-eminence ; 
when the guardian Goddess of the Acropolis, shining ‘through 
the most pellucid air,’ was more than a work of art, more even 
than an object of worship; when she was a visible and 
triumphant symbol to the City of the Violet Crown of a 
national life exulting over all rivals, in a solemn yet buoyant 
consciousness of freedom, strength, and beauty. And what the 
exquisite microcosm of Athens was to A‘schylus and Sophocles 
the august macrocosm of Rome was to Horace and Virgil. 
Its effects upon the poetry of Horace are not, perhaps, imme- 
diately obvious; but in the ‘/Eneid’ they are such that he who 
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runs may read them. Rome would never have possessed an 
‘JEneid’ if it had not possessed a Virgil; but no Virgil could 
have written an ‘/Eneid’ if he had not been a citizen of 
Rome. When we come to Dante the case is somewhat 
different. The conditions of Florence, and of his own life as 
affected by them, had no doubt a certain effect on his genius ; 
but the most important relation of his personal gifts to his 
environment was not his relation to any secular State. It was 
his relation to the spiritual empire of medieval Catholicism. 
In the ‘ Divine Comedy’ we have a revelation of his own gifts 
and character. We see them in his mastery of language, in the 
rigid clearness of his imagination, in his unflinching judgments 
of individuals, in his passion for Beatrice, and in his sympathy 
for the lovers who kissed each other and who ‘that day read 
no more.’ But through all these, beyond all these, and greater 
than all these, we see an image of Christianity as it was in the 
Age of Faith—the depths, the heights, the terrors, the probations, 
and the blessedness which it created or revealed as possibilities 
for the human soul. In the case of Shakespeare, as has often 
been observed before, we see the poet set in an age of great 
national expansion, partly partly religious and 
intellectual ; new continents offering themselves to the enterprise 
of action, new regions of speculation offering themselves to the 
enterprise of the mind, and new splendours and amenities 
introducing themselves into social life. Milton presents us 
with a phenomenon of the same kind. His genius too was 
conditioned by special and unusual circumstances. What the 
Renaissance of art and thought and the blossoming of a mon- 
archical civilisation were to Shakespeare, the anti-monarchical 
revolt of the Puritans was for Milton; and for Milton the 
religion of the Puritans was what Catholicism was for Dante. 
The genius of Schiller and Goethe, that of Goethe more 
especially, was conditioned by circumstances which were less 
national than cosmopolitan. It developed itself and worked in 
an atmosphere of political calm; but its mental environment 
was that stress and ferment of thought by which all Europe 
was at the time agitated—the seeking for new philosophies, 
new spiritual ideals, and new conceptions of the manner in 
which the individual man might realise most fully the highest 
possibilities of his existence. 

Of the environment of the great poets with whom we are more 
specially concerned—namely, those who have flourished in 

ngland during the nineteenth century—we will speak pre- 
sently; but let us dwell a little longer on that of those with 
whom we have just been dealing. These poets are so eminent 
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and representative that they afford us materials from which to 
neralise with regard to the present question. They suffice to 
justify us in saying that great poetry is never produced except 
in periods in which the minds of men are excited by strong 
feelings, dominated by strong beliefs, or animated by strong 
hopes, which the poet, at starting, has had no share in pro- 
ducing. He may react on them by means of his poetry. He 
may stimulate them, he may clarify them, he may add to their 
vitality, he may exalt them; but he finds them ready to hand, 
as the materials with which his art must work. These 
feelings, beliefs, and hopes are, as we have seen already, 
national, religious, or philosophic, or all three in combination. 
To describe them thus, however, is not sufficient for our 
purpose. It is necessary that we should analyse them further. 
Let us begin with those which are national—which spring 
into exceptional vitality in connexion with some expansion or 
development of national life and power. The principal point 
which is here to be observed is this. Every national expansion 
or development of the kind in question may be generally and 
broadly divided into two stages: the first being the stage of 
struggle through which victory and success are reached; the 
second being the stage during which the resources that victory 
has won are being consciously appreciated, and applied to further 
uses ; and it is the latter stage alone which is favourable to 
great poetry. All the evidence of history tends to support this 
conclusion, Great poetry has no doubt been produced in nations 
which have not been going through this latter stage of success ; 
but it has never been produced in nations during the stress and 
struggle that have preceded it. To illustrate this fact it will be 
enough to turn again to the age of Shakespeare. In the sphere 
of politics, of national religion, and of social civilisation alike, 
England was then, as it were, entering into a new inheritance. 
It was no longer fighting for its treasures. It was sorting them, 
admiring them, employing them in many ways, and dreaming 
of other ways in which they might be employed some day, The 
same thing may be said of the great poetic epochs of Athens 
and Rome, and of France under Louis V. But it is 
not necessary here to go into further details. Stated briefly, 
the truth amounts to this: that the national conditions most 
favourable to the production of great poetry are conditions of 
national vigour, confident of success and looking forward to 
further triumphs. Under these conditions the minds of men 
generally are in a state which is midway between the calm of 
speculation and reflection and the preoccupation of practical 
endeavour, It unites the intellectual vision of the one with the 
Vol, 192.— No. 383. M 
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ardent passion of the other. it'is this state of mind to which 
the poet appeals, and which in vos sue post: veuches its most 
development. 
do not say that these ‘shtlone) conditions are: indie 
pensable to the production of great poetry; but if they are 
absent, then it is all the more necessary that the conditions: of 
religion’ or, thought should’ be favourable. If we consider 
religious conditions, we shall find the one which most strongly 
affects the production of poetry to be a religious: belief at once 
generally diffused and accepted with unquestioning and intense 
conviction, This-of itself may be sufficient to admit of the pro- 
duction of great poetry, apart from any special heightening or 
development of national life; but, whenever such a development 
of national life takes place, religious belief is directly or indirectly 
an element of it, The ise nature of the belief—as we see 
in the case of Dante—will necessarily affect the character of the 
poetry that is produced ‘under its reece but the essential 
int is that the belief, whatever it may be, shall not be a 
belie f confined to the poet’ himself, or to a band of struggling 
propagandists, but shall be. accepted by the whole public 
whom he addresses, with a faith equal to his own, It must not 
be a flame which he has to kindle ‘and tend, and which only 
shines precariously from the spot which he himself occupies. 
It must be a flame which burns for him and for all alike, illu- 
minating life for all of them in the same way, and producing 
the same effects of spiritual light and shade. Dante, however 
devout a Catholic himself, could never have written his 
‘Inferno’ had his lot been cast in a generation which, before 
it could listen seriously to any account’ of Hell, required to be 
persuaded that such a place as Hell existed; nor could Milton 
ever have written his ‘ Paradise Lost’ in an age when no 
Christian of attainments similar to his own any longer believed 
that there was any literal truth in the Hebrew account of the 
genesis of the human race. Unless the poet’s religion is, 
without any effort of his own, shared by his audience, and 
unless he can take it for granted in them, it will, if it moves him 
to public utterance at all, move him to use his genius, not as a 
but-as a-missionary. | 
Finally, let us consider the philosophic or intellectual con- 
ditions favourable to great 'y — conditions which may 
co-exist with the others, or else a take the place of them. 
That some great and general outburst of intellectual and 
philosophical activity: may have on poetry an effect very 
similar to that of some great national development, or of strong 
religious belief, is attested by the case of Goethe. In certain 
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such a movement may assume a national character ; 

but the case of Goethe shows us that this is by no means 
essential. What influenced his genius was a quickening of 
thought throughout Europe, which had nothing to do with the 
fortunes of the State of Weimar. And just as it was inde- 
pendent of the life of any special nation, so was it independent 
of the dogmas of any special religion, It was not only 
independent of them; it represented a revolt against them ; 
or at all events it involved a repudiation of them in their 
literal sense. Now if strong religious belief is favourable to 
great poetry, we might naturally expect that the disintegration 
of it, at the hands of philosophy, would be the reverse ; and 
we might easily adduce adieies to show that such is the case. 
The fact is, however, that philosophy, when it frees itself from 
dogmatic religion, and endeavours to reach truth by inde- 
ndent means of its own, is capable of doing this in two 
widely different ways. It may do so in a spirit which, so far 
as definite belief is concerned, is mainly negative and 
destructive ; and it may do so in a spirit CP in the very 


act of negation, conceives itself to be re-expressing what it 
denies, and re-expressing it more completely. In the former 
case we have an extinction of belief; in the latter we have a 
transformation; and whilst an intellectual movement which 
tends to the extinction of belief is unfavourable to poetry, an 


intellectual movement which tends to the transformation of it 
may be no less favourable than the settled belief itself. For 
such a movement, so long as it remains in this stage, is 
practically an equivalent of the very thing which it seems to be 
destroying. It is itself a religion which, whilst it is losing the 
stimulus of definite conviction, gains what for the time is 
equally operative on the mind, namely, the stimulus of 
indefinite hope. Such was the movement in the midst of 
which the genius of Goethe expanded itself. It was a move- 
ment inspired by an exceptionally vivid belief in exuberant 
possibilities of life which till then had been hampered by man’s 
unsuccessful attempts at expressing them, and which seemed to 
be then at last thronging vaguely into sight, ready, at the spell 
of genius, to assume some intelligible form. The words of 
religious dogma might be only ‘sound and smoke’; but behind 
them was the ‘heaven’s glow’ which they had obscured, and 
which would shine on us when they were swept aside. Who, asks 
Faust, can say he believes in the Deity? And yet who, having 
felt, can say, ‘In Him I do not believe’? An intellectual 
movement which, whilst repudiating one set of beliefs, is not 
vivified by the conviction that it is replacing them by others 
mM 2 
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equally inspiring, may be favourable, or not unfavourable, to 
many efforts of human genius—to progress in the arts of life, 
to the advance of positive knowledge; or, as we see by the 
example of Rome, when its ancient faith was wig Me to 
the elaboration of a great system of jurisprudence. But to 
great poetry such a negative movement is unfavourable: we 
may say, indeed, that it renders it impossible. But when an 
intellectual movement, however destructive on one side, is 
simultaneously constructive on another, the case, so far as 
regards great , is reversed, 

The Section ot this fact is simple, and is to be found in a 
general principle which applies equally to the connexion with 
great poetry of a quickening of the national life and of 
intense religious conviction. This principle is that at the 
root of all great poetry there is some form or other of strenuous 
and impassioned optimism, some heightened sense of the 
value and importance of existence. And this is as true of the 
poetry which expresses sadness, or even deliberate pessimism, 
as it is of the poetry which expresses the delights of love, hope, 
and endeavour, the beauty of good, or the majesty of great 
conduct. For all pessimism that is really impressive in poetry 
is neither more nor less than the shadow of some vivid 
optimism; and the gloom of the shadow is in proportion 
to the brightness of the light that casts it, just as the bitterness 
of a lover's loss is in proportion to the intensity of his passion. 
It is easy to see that a development of the national life such as 
that which took place in this country during the age of Shake- 
speare, and an intellectual movement such as that which 
conditioned the career of Goethe, were essentially optimistic, 
in the sense that they intensified men’s consciousness of the 
value and richness of existence, and made them regard it with 
heightened and deepened feelings; and a moment's reflection 
will make it equally clear that the Catholicism of the Age of 
Faith, in spite of the terrors of its Inferno, and what many 
regard as the tyranny which it exercised over the human spirit, 
was an optimism, in the sense in which we are now using the 
word, of the most absolute and overwhelming kind. It was 
founded on a belief in the unerring justice of God, and it 
impressed on men, with a vividness which has never since been 
equalled, the inconceivable preciousness of every human soul. 
To these observations there is one more to be added, or rather 
to be repeated, for it is an observation we have made already, 
The hopes, the feelings, the beliefs, which are favourable to 
great poetry, which the great poet focalises, and which we have 

I together under the name of optimism, must not be the 
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recarious possession of some small clique or party. The 
be generally diffused throughout the own country 
throughout the world ; and they must have a vigorous existence 
independent of the poet himself. His province must be not to 
initiate them, but to absorb, to reproduce and to interpret them. 

And now let us turn at last to the poets of our own country 
who have flourished between the beginning of the nineteenth 
century and its close, and see how they have been affected by 
one or other, or all, of those conditions which we have just 
been examining. We will take Byron and Shelley, with whom 
we may associate Keats, as representing ane during the 
earlier portion of that period ; treating Wordsworth, whose full 
development belonged to a later time, subsequently. We will 
then pass on to Tennyson, Browning, and Mr. Swinburne. 

Byron and Shelley, it is hardly necessary to say, were 
surrounded by the same general intellectual atmosphere as 
that which surrounded Goethe, though they assimilated its 
various elements in a very different manner. Goethe assimi- 
lated them as a philosopher, Byron as a practical man, and 
Shelley as a prophetic dreamer; but all three assimilated them 
as idealists. They all ‘three gave expression to the hope of 
some larger and freer life, and they all found these hopes alive 
in the air around them—hopes partly generated by the political 
and the military convulsions of the time, partly by the growth 
of the democratic and the scientific spirit. But the idealism of 
Byron, and even that of Shelley, contained far more of the national 
and political elements than Goethe’s ; and these elements likewise 
were supplied by contemporary circumstances, Political ideas and 
ideals of the most incongruous and indeed conflicting character 
were then germinating in this country, and being more or less 
fused together in the crucible of the national imagination. On 
the one hand there was the democratic idea, which had been 
expressed by such writers as Godwin. On the other there was 
the remains of a sort of Strawberry-Hill medizvalism, with 
which the upper class invested itself, applauded and assisted by 
the public. Byron absorbed and reflected both sets of ideas, 
which, however otherwise opposed, possessed alike the charm 
of innovation, and appealed alike to some living faith in the 
future. Byron was, indeed, equally sincere in his passionate 
response to both. Shelley was touched almost exclusively by 
the former. But the two poets alike concentrated and repro- 
duced ideas, hopes, feelings, passions, and aspirations which 
were not peculiar to themselves, but belonged to their gene- 
ration, and were due to far-reaching and widely-extended 
¢eauses, The same observation applies algo to Keats, The 
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same comprehensive spirit of sanguine and adventurous unrest, 
which spoke through Byron and Shelley as a spirit of romance 
and om, spoke through Keats as the spirit of a paganism 
born again, which to the life of sensuous beauty should give 
back the spiritual charm of which Christian spiritualism had 
defrauded it. The general optimism of the period was, in the 
case of each poet, coloured by his own genius and character. 
Whatever the conditions of the age in which each lived, he 
would probably have written poetry of some sort or other; but 
in each case the poet’s volume of meaning, and the confident 
en which inspired it, and which stimulated and sustained 

is utterance, were derived from that quickening of new hopes, 
sentiments, and philosophies which pervaded Europe at the 
dawn of the nineteenth century. 

Let us now take the case of Wordsworth. If Byron, Shelley, 
and Keats were the exponents of a revolutionary optimism, that 
optimism was bres ky and for a time accompanied, by a 
corresponding optimism of reaction, and Wordsworth was the 
exponent of this. During his earlier years, indeed, he too had 
been touched by the revolutionary fervour. His bringing poetry 
back to the realities of the simplest life was in itself a response 
to, and an expression of, the general revolutionary movement ; 
and a response to it yet deeper was the quasi-pantheistic mysti- 
cism which led him to invest, like Shelley, the beauties of 
external nature with the spiritual and emotional meanings of a 
self-revealing religion. Bat for Wordsworth, unlike Shelley, 
this self-revealing religion was practically but another 
of orthodox and dogmatic Christianity. And yet Wordsworth, 
no less than Shelley, was inspired and stimulated by a spirit 
which was diffused amongst a multitude of his contemporaries, 
and which therefore ed a vitality altogether independent 
of himself. In spite of the non-orthodox transcendentalism which 
had spread itself through Europe, orthodox Christianity, espe- 
cially in this country, retained a vigorous hold on many of the 
most powerful intellects, and the pulses of the old faith quickened 
under the attacks of the new philosophies. Wordsworth’s poetry 
Was an attempt to take the new bilosophiés captive, and apply 
them to the service of the old religion; and it was the religious 
faith and feeling still alive amongst multitudes, who were at 
once touched by the spirit of progress and distrustful of it, 
which sustained and stimulated him in constructing a retreat 
for the soul, in which faith and reason might together find rest 
amongst the most profound realities. . 
_ The genius of Tennyson developed itself amongst a different 
set of influences, and in a world which has been fast vitalised 
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by faiths: of a new, kind... Asa great poet, and in his greatest 
poems, he represents the optimism of the earlier Victorian 


period. His very patriotism was a refinement of the patriotism 
of. Mr. Podsnap. Everything seemed to him to be for the 
best in this best of all possible countries ; and the same opinion 
was rife in the air around; him..,. As we look back at it now, 
we can see. that this opinion was exaggerated ; and many of 
the hopes associated with it have by this time been falsified. 
But it.is easy te.see how it arose, we can» hardly wonder at 
its prevalence. It was due to various causes, which, though 
they had been long in operation, were then first beginning to 
make themselves generally felt. One of these was a multitude 
of social and political reforms, designed to ameliorate the 
mental and material .condition of the masses: another was the 
enormous commercial and industrial development of the cosutry, 
which, having made many of these reforms necessary, helped to 
render them possible ;\ and a third was the development .of 
the physical sciences, especially those. that ‘bear on the 
origin of the earth and.man. All these» causes tended to 
produce in- this country, an.optimism .of.a peculiar kind. It 
was less violent, more definite, and, more systematic, than that 
of the age of Byron. | It: was more.concrete than what found 
expression in Wordsworth. It was the optimism of evolution, 
as distinguished ‘from the optimism of revolution on the. one 
hand and the optimism of ;reaction or quietism on the other. 
It was an optimism which saw, in. industri —— the promise 
of universal peace; which saw in political m the promise 
of universal happiness; and which saw in the physical sciences 
the handmaids of Christianity generally, and especially of 
Christianity as interpreted by the English Church. War was 
to cease ; all classes were to Jive in harmony ; the church bells 
were to ring in.‘the Christi that is to. be’; and in the midst of 
these happy conditions the domestic affections were to develope 
themselves with a fulness unequalled in any previous period. 
Such. was the optimism. which nourished the genius of 
Tennyson with ‘ the fairy tales of science, and the long result 
of Time,’ and enabled him to find inspiration in the spectacle 
of the world ‘ spinning for ever ‘down the ringing: grooves, of 
change,’ and. for ever getting nearer and nearer to ‘the wonder 
that would be.’ The same diffused optimism, though assimilated 
in a different manner, nourished the genius of Browning. 
Browning was. less) affected: than:,Tennyson by the scientific 
spirit of his time; and he) was. more exclusively, though not 
more deeply, touched, by its religious spirit. The elements of 
his religion were compounded in different manner from those of 
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Tennyson ; but they were none the less supplied by the mental 
atmosphere which surrounded him. The religion of Browning 
contained an element of the Positivist worship of humanity : 
it regarded man as a constantly erring but in no sense as a 
fallen being: it attributed a kind of divinity even to many of 


his coarsest instincts. But, unlike the religion of Comte, and 


indeed unlike that of Tennyson, it laid no stress on the 
prospect of any social progress which should make life a 
thousand years hence superior to what it is now. If man, his 
nature, his conduct, his feelings, his experiences, are worth 
anything, they are worth as much to-day as they ever have been 
or ever will be. On this side of the grave they always have 
been and always will be incomplete; but life on this side of 
the grave is merely the first act of a drama which owes its hope 
and its meaning to a prescience of other acts that are to follow. 
Such was the religion which animated Browning’s poetry. It 
was a religion whose feet were Positivism, and whose head 
was a semi-Christian mysticism; and both these elements 
belonged to the world of which he formed a part. Of Mr. 
Swinburne too the same thing may be said. Mr. Swinburne’s 
poetry, in its earliest vigour, was an impassioned expression of 
the Positivist conception of human nature. It was the protest 
of man, as a being who has no other life but this, against the 
creeds ‘that refuse and restrain’—that would shut him out 
from the full fruition of his faculties, and would call the fairest 
part of this sole inheritance unclean; and this purely sensual 
protest was elevated or reinforced by association with the hope 
of some transfiguration of the human lot, which was somehow 
or other to result from revolutionary progress, and of which a 
redeemed and unified Italy was to offer the world a sample. 
But now, one after the other, all these movements, these 
uickenings of thought and hope, have exhausted themselves. 
yron, Shelley, and Keats died too early to outlive the sources 
from which their genius derived its nutriment ; and therefore we 
cannot accurately estimate how much in their poetry was due 
to their own rare individual faculties, and how much to the 
influence of the conditions which surrounded them. But the 
fate of Tennyson, of Browning, and of Mr. Swinburne, has 
been different. They all lived long enough to experience a 
change in the mental atmosphere whose oxygen they inhaled 
when composing their greatest works; and we are able to 
note how, though to all appearance their personal faculties 
remained as vigorous as ever, the quality of their work 
underwent a change, and lost much of the vigour and inspiration 


that originally made them great, The nature and the operation 
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of this change can be seen most clearly in the later works of 
Tennyson. We can trace in many of these the increasingly 
saddening impression made on his mind by the recent 
developments of science, and by the sinister transformation of 
a kind of knowledge which he had once welcomed as the 
handmaid of the religion of Christ into an enemy which 
threatened to be fatal to all religion whatsoever. In one of his 
later poems we find him writing thus :— 


‘Many a hearth upon our dark globe sighs after many a vanish’d 
Many a planet by many a sun may roll with the dust of a 
vanish’d race. 


‘ What is it all, if we all of us end but in being our own corpse- 
coffins at last, 
Swallow’d in Vastness, lost in Silence, drown’d in the deep of a 
meaningless Past?’ 


He does not yield to such thoughts: on the contrary, to the 
last he protests against them. But no longer, as in his earlier 
days, is he the spokesman of a faith that is triumphant; he is as 
one who is doing all he can to sustain the desperate courage of 
a faith that, with its utmost efforts, can but just keep itself 
alive. And as in the sphere of science, so has it been in the 
sphere of politics. The world, as it went ‘spinning down the 
ringing grooves of change,’ no doubt brought many improvements 
to the general condition of mankind ; but the worst characteristics 
of human nature did not seem appreciably to decrease. If one 
kind of evil subsided, another kind of evil took its place; the 
reign of universal blessedness seemed as far off as ever; and 
freedom, though it ‘broadened down from precedent to 
precedent’ a great deal faster than Tennyson himself had 
anticipated, instead of realising his vision of an united national 
wisdom, seemed only to result, as he himself puts it, in— 

‘ Lies upon this side, lies upon that side, truthless violence mourn’d 
by the Wise, 

Thousands of voices drowning his own in a popular torrent of lies 

upon lies.’ 
In other words, the optimism which had been dominant whilst 
his genius was developing itself, had been gradually dissipated 
by the dispassionate logic of events; and with its dissipation 
there set in a decline, not indeed in Tennyson’s mental powers, 
but in his practical ability any longer to produce poetry equal 
to that which had first raised him to eminence. The case of 
Mr. Swinburne is no less instructive. His early beliefs in the 
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advent of some democratic millennium, with Mazzini for -its 
John the Baptist, and a united Italy and a republican France 
as examples of it, have not survived the disenchantments of 
and though his singing voice has, perhaps,.as much 
volume and melody as ever, there seems to be little left for him 
to sing about with any real ‘enthusiasm. » 
Now the same causes’ which thus affected the genius of 
Tennyson, and are still affecting the genius of Mr. Swinburne, 
are having a similar effect on our contemporary poets generally, 
and afford at all events a partial explanation of the fact that 
we have no living poet who can reasonably be called. great. 
Whatever may be thought of personal faculties, the* general 
conditions that go to produce great poetry are for the moment 
wanting. The faiths, the hopes, and the aspirations of the present 
generation are not in a state of sufficient, or sufficiently definite, 
excitement to generate the emotional atmosphere which «great 
poetry requires. To the truth of this observation we have only 
one poet who offers even the semblance of an exception. That 
poet is Mr. Kipling. His. genius to-day has found, itself in 
its proper element; and he has in a very remarkable, manner 
embodied in his poetry the one element in our national life 
which is, for the time being, in a state of exceptional vitality. 
He is the poet of the Imperial idea, of the sense of pen 
responsibilities, of the romance of Imperial expansion. He has 
indeed done more than any other poet to make his countrymen 
vividly conscious of the variety of peoples and civilisations 
which make up the British Empire, as it extends itself across 
all, the seas and continents, and throughout all the zones and 
climates of the globe. But Mr. Kipling’s poetic genius has 
many limitations. It certainly expresses the Imperial idea, 
but in its more vigorous manifestations it is altogether confined 
to the expression of it. It expresses, moreover, the mere fact 
of Imperialism. It does not express, as did the genius of 
Virgil and Horace, any of the deeper effects which Imperialism 
may have upon life and character. With the exception of 
Mz. Kipling, there is no one amongst the present generation of 
poets whose work even suggests greatness. © 
Amongst these poets there are two who, though Jess known, 
haps, as poets than some writers far inferior to them, 
illustrate better than any others the truth which we. are now 
anxious to enforce. These are Mr. George Meredith and 
Mr. Wilfrid Blunt. Their best poems, it is true, were pro- 
duced some time ago; but so far as they depend on any 
conditions independent of the. a themselves, they might 
have ‘been written yesterday. The poems we refer to are 
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Mr. Meredith’s ‘ Modern Love’ and Mr. Blunt’s ‘ Love Sonnets 
of Proteus.’ ‘Modern Love’ is unfortunately disfigured by 
something of that fantastic obscurity which Mr. Meredith has 
deliberate y cultivated in his novels, thereby doing himself ‘an 
incalculably ter injustice than could ibly have been 
inflicted on him by the most malignant critic, while Mr. Blunt’s 
sonnets are as perfect in their lucidity as profound in their 
thought and feeling. But in Mr. Meredith’s work, no less than 
in Mr. Blunt’s, we have love-poetry of a very high order. We 
still recollect with pleasure that a critic in one of the most 
thoughtful of our weekly Reviews compared Mr. Blunt’s sonnets 
with those of Shakespeare. Mr. Meredith’s ‘ Modern Love’ is 
worthy of the same comparison, A fact of this kind may seem 
to militate against our present contention that one of the 
elements essential to the production of great poetry consists in 
certain general conditions independent of the poet himself, 
which at the present time are lachivg. The work of these 
poets does not, however, in reality, even form an excep- 
tion to our rule; but ;for the moment -let us treat it as 
though it did, and as such let us consider the explanation of 
it. Love-poetry such as that of Mr. Meredith and Mr. Blunt 
expresses love under its most exclusively subjective aspect— 
love as felt by the lover in isolation from all circumstances 
except those involved in his own direct experience of it; and 
though love takes its colour in different ages from different 
conceptions of itself, there is no reason why, as a personally 
rienced passion, it should not be as intense in one age as 

in another. At all events, as a stimulus to poetry, its power 
from age to age varies much less than that of emotions of other 
kinds. And the same thing may be said of all the primary 
affections, taken singly, and regarded merely as the experience 
of such and such individuals. But a poetic expression of the 
affections, taken singly, though it may make beautiful poetry, 
profound poetry, and enduring poetry, does not, as we will 
explain presently, make great poetry; and the main point on 
which we are here insisting is, not that exceptional conditions 
of national or intellectual life are essential to the production of 
all good poetry, or even of all perfect poetry, but that they are 
essential to the production of poetry that is really great. : 
To beautiful poetry of a minor or less comprehensive kind, 
the absence of these conditions may be more favourable than 
their presence ; as it is easy to see by a study of the later Roman 
cre In these poets, from’ Statius downwards,‘ we may trace, 
or example, the gradual development of something nearly 
resembling the modern feeling for ‘nature.’ In the charming 
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poem in which Statius describes the villa of Vopiscus there is 
a more intimate and imaginative association of natural scenes 
and sounds—of the glimmer of leaves, the gleam of still water, 
the murmur of the waterfall—with feelings and moods of mind 
than is to be found in the Augustan poets; and a yet more 
remarkable development of this modern mood is to be found in 
a poet almost unknown to the general reader, who belonged to a 
period when Roman literature generally is supposed to have 
entered on its final stage of decay. This poet is Ausonius. In 
two of his poems, ‘The River Moselle’ and ‘ Roses,’ we have a 
most startling anticipation of Wordsworth’s delight in nature ; 
and ina third poem, ‘ Cupid Crucified,’ we have an anticipation, 
equally startling, of the sentiment and the style of Keats, 
Ausonius lacks the vigour and mental grasp of Wordsworth 
and the enthusiasm of Keats, but these poems have something 
of the peculiar beauty of both—a beauty beyond the reach of 
the great classical age. So, too, we, in the poets of the present 
moment, may find frequent expressions of delicate and poignant 
feeling, great command over the metrical resources of our 
language, and a keen sense of the most elusive niceties of 
style; whilst two of our poets at least, Mr. Meredith and 
Mr. Blunt, have given us examples of the poetry of personal 
passion which have hardly been excelled by the poets of any 
period, 

We have said, however, that none of this poetry is great. 
The fundamental difference between poetry that is great and 
poetry that is not great lies partly in the volume and quality 
of the emotion expressed and partly in the fact that great poets 
are masters of even the strongest emotion expressed by them, 
while smaller poets are mastered by it. More is implied in 
both these points of difference than may at first sight appear. 
Let us illustrate them by a few examples. Mr. Austin Dobson 
is a complete master of the emotions with which he deals. 
He is as complete a master of them as Shakespeare was of the 
emotions of Macbeth or of Othello. But Mr. Dobson’s emotions 
are toys, exquisite playthings, which only suggest anything 
great or serious by exhaling a faint aroma of a seriousness 
which has passed away. His mastery of emotion, therefore, 
cannot possibly make him great. Let us take a converse case. 
We shall find one in the love-poetry of Mr. Meredith. Here 
the emotion expressed is really intense and serious; but the 
emotion masters the poet: he is not master of it. The really 

t stands in a double relation to emotion: he not only 
feels it, but he feels about it. The poetic expression, how- 
ever vivid and beautiful, of a mere personal experience, however 
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intense, will never make a great poem. If the poem which 
expresses it is to be great, any personal experience on which it 
may be founded must have been first universalised by the poet, 
and apprehended in a multitude of relations to things outside 
itself. The poet must feel the ion not only as his own, 
but as the passion of all other lovers as well; and he must, 
moreover, have considered it as something which forms part of 
life as a whole, which elevates life, or illuminates it, rather 
than as something which hides from view every factor in the 
human destiny but itself. For this reason ‘Faust’ is a great 

m, whilst ‘ The Sorrows of Werther’ is not a great romance. 

hen Goethe wrote ‘The Sorrows of Werther’ he was the 
servant of passion: when he wrote ‘ Faust’ he was its master. 
The fact is that no love-poetry can be great so long as it is 
merely love-poetry ; and the same observation applies to the 
poetry of all the affections, taken singly. If they are to form 
the material of great poetry, they must be enlarged and elevated 
by being connected with the whole of life, or the whole of life 
must be exhibited as elevated or irradiated by them. It is this 
universal quality, this grasp of life as a whole, that our con- 
temporary poetry lacks—not only such love-poetry as that of 
Mr. Blunt and Mr. Meredith, but also the poetry of Imperialism, 
which has made Mr. Kipling famous, 

And now let us pursue our analysis of great poetry farther ; 
and in doing this we must ask ourselves the old question, the 
question what poetry, whether great or not great, is, The 
fundamental answer to this question relates, not to the means 
by which the poet expresses himself, but to the distinguishing, 
the generic, character of what it is his mission to express: and 
this, described in the briefest and most general manner, is 
emotion. Emotion indeed, as Count Tolstoi in a recent 
volume has shown, with a temperance of argument which does 


“not always distinguish him, is the special something the 


representation of which is the generic function, not of poetry 
only, but of all art. Art, he says, is essentially a means by 
which emotion felt by the artist is externalised and expressed 
in such a way that the emotion is communicated to and 
reproduced in others. But though this definition shows us 
what is the essence of all genuine art, it affords-us no criterion 
by which to distinguish high and healthy art from art that is 
low or morbid, or great art from art that is not great. We 
shall endeavour here to remedy this deficiency, confining our- 
selves to the art of poetry, 

The quality of poetry, then, as distinct from the fact of its 


genuineness, and distinct also from the technical adequacy of its 
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form, depends on the quality of the emotion which it expresses. 
But first we must ao to Aaa that not its quality.only but 
even its genuineness depends on one condition which Count 
Tolstoi does not mention. It depends on the fact of the 
emotion having a certain degree of intensity, or a certain degree 
of concentration. There are some kinds of emotion which are 
by no. means strong, but may nevertheless inspire poetry of 
an exquisite though slight kind; such, for example, is the 
volatile and elusive sentiment captured and concentrated in the 
verse of Mr. Austin Dobson. But) poetry as a rule differs from 
prose, not only in the fact that it expresses emotion rhythmi- 
cally, but in the further fact, which alone makes the use of 
rhythm appropriate, that the emotion expressed 
some exceptional strength, Poetry, says Wordsworth, is the 
natural language of all strong feeling; but it is certainly not 
the natural language of the mild preferences, dislikes, regrets, 
hopes, and disappointments which make up the every-day life 
of most. people, though these are all emotion at a certain 
degree of temperature. To attempt to express them as poetry 
would be to make them ridiculous. In Kensington Gardens, 
on any fine Sunday morning, the ordinary observer may see 
any number of humble, lovers ‘keeping company,’ and, if he be 
a good-natured observer, with some gift of kindly sympathy, he 
will be pleased rather than annoyed by the s e; but if he 
referred in a letter to the fact of his having chanced to notice it, 
he would hardly be moved to break into rhyme or into blank 
verse. If, however, the observer be one who is more than 
ordinary, if he have the insight which Arthur Hugh Clough 
had when this very spectacle was witnessed by him, his 
emotions would be intensified as Clough’s were, and the 
natural expression of them would be poetry, as it was in the case 
of Clough, when he wrote the beautiful poem whose last stanza 
runs thus :—. 


‘Ab, years may come, and years ma bring 
The truth that is not bliss: J 
But will they bring another thing 
That will compare with this ?’ 


Poetry, then, described in the most comprehensive way, 
is the expression—we need not -here insist on its being 
rhythmical, it is enough to say adequate—the adequate 
expression in language, not of all emotion, but of emotion 
raised to a certain pitch of intensity. We may observe 
also that by the phrase ‘adequate expression’ is to be 
understood language which is capable of reproducing in the 
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reader the emotion felt by the writer. And now follows a 
question to which the foregoing remarks are preparatory. By 
what means, and under what conditions, is emotion raised to 
that particular pitch at which the adequate expression of it is, 
from the nature of the case, poetic, and risés inevitably above 
the common level of ‘prose? Emotion is raised to such a pitch 
firstly by intense personal experience, or by vivid imaginative 
experience, and secondly by reflection on the facts which such 
experience offers.to the mind. The mere emotional experience 
in itself is not enough. People, as we all know, may be very 
deeply in love ; they may know all the joys and tortures which 
originate in that passion, and they may yet be unable to write 
even a tolerable love-poem. The language in which they 
express their feelings, if it be quite spontaneous and unaffected, 
will, no doubt, in accordance with Wordsworth’s principle, 
tend to have something poetic in it; but they would be 
altogether unable to express them in any shape which an 
impartial critic would recognise as a poem. They would 
—to put their case in the light of Count Tolstoi’s formula— 
be unable to express their emotions in a form of words 
calculated ‘to reproduce the same emotions in the reader. 
Nor jis this inability accounted for by mere absence of 
literary skill, or deficient command of language. To explain 
the matter thus is to put the cart before the horse, The 
truth ,is that a deficient command of the language of poetry 
is due to an underlying deficiency in mental and imaginative 
capacity. 

his. important critical truth is very clearly illustrated by 
the single stanza which has just been quoted from Clough, 
which refers to the prentice and the maid ‘keeping company’ 
in Kensington Gardens. Nothing can, at first sight, seem 
simpler than the. sentiment there expressed ; but if we examine 
the lines closely we shall see that the sentiment has been lifted 
into poetry by the action of thought eminently comprehensive 
in its character, and is fused with the sentiment by a rare power 
of imagination. 
*‘ Ah, may come, and may bri 


In these words we have concentrated a whole philosophy of 
life—of the relations of thought and knowledge to happiness, 
and to the meaning of man’s existence; and in the two last 
lines of the stanza this philosophy is applied to the affection of 
the prentice and the maid, which is transfigured into a 
universal symbol. Let us take one more example, equally 
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short a complete poem of four lines only, by Walter Savage 
dor :— 
‘ Stand close around, ye Stygian set, 
t seeing may for, 
That he is old, and 
The emotion here expressed is, in its origin, purely dramatic 
and imaginative. It is, taken by itself, fainter than a half- 
heard echo. But thought, through the vehicle of imagination, 
has lifted it to the poetic pitch, and has impregnated it with 
suggestions of all the dreams of youth and all the lost oppor- 
tunities of age, with man’s longing for the ideal, with man’s 
failure to realise it; and has made of this one small stanza a 
shell whispering with ‘all regret.’ 
Now, beautiful as this poem of Landor’s is, it is not a great 
m. No one could compare it, for instance, with the 
‘Inferno,’ or with ‘Hamlet.’ It bears the same relation to a 
great poem that a gem bears to a picture; and in the foregoing 
analysis of the reasons that make it beautiful we shall find an 
explanation of the reason why it is not great, and also an 
explanation of what the greatness of great poetry is. Poetry is 
great, or the contrary, in proportion to two things: firstly, the 
variety, the importance, and the representative character of the 
facts or experiences which it exhibits to us as the subject of 
emotion; and secondly, the extent to which the emotion in 
question is intensified, interpreted, and impregnated with 
significance by thought. The truth of the matter may be 
expressed accordingly in a statement which to some will seem 
a heresy and to others a paradox—that poetry is great in 
proportion as it is something more than poetry, and that poets 
are great in proportion as they are something more than poets. 
To say this is really not more than to say that no faculty can 
fulfil its highest functions when it works singly, and without 
the assistance of others. That such is the case can be very 
easily seen by a brief reference to the great poets and their 
works, The essence of poetry being, as we have seen, 
emotional, we shall find that in the production of the greatest 
poems there has always been involved the exercise of various 
faculties, judgments, and kinds of mental application which 
intrinsically are outside the domain of emotion altogether. 
Consider the characters of the following five poets: Dante, 
Shakespeare, Goethe, Tennyson, and Browning. These all 
were men of high and commanding intellect, of profound and 
various knowledge. Dante was a scholar, a theologian, a 


philosopher, a philosophical politician. Shakespeare, in spite 
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of his want of ordinary educational opportunities, has astonished 
and perplexed the world by the intimate acquaintance evinced 
by him with the technicalities of law, with the medical science 
of his time, with the pursuits which occupy men and the 
sports and amusements which distract them; by his keen 
insight into the nature of the bonds which unite classes, and of 
the false theories and prejudices that cause division between 
them ; and by his grasp of some of the deepest truths of moral 
and metaphysical philosophy. He sums up for us in a few 
pregnant words the practical teaching of Aristotle’s ‘ Ethics’ ; 
and no poet who was not also a philosopher could possibly 
have written the passage in the ‘Tempest’ which begins with 
the words ‘And like the baseless fabric of this vision.’ 
Goethe’s knowledge and mental activity were similarly com- 
prehensive. Not only was he a philosopher, a scholar, a 
student of history, a keen and dispassionate critic, but he was 
a man of affairs, a man of the world, and a man of science as 
well, Browning was an indefatigable scholar, a historical and 
theological student, and his restless critical intellect was cease- 
lessly at work upon his knowledge; whilst Tennyson, though 
he lived secluded from society and from public affairs, and, as 
we venture to think, suffered from this seclusion, grasped the 
tendencies of the scientific discoveries of his time, and the 
nature of the difficulties and the changes which they were 
introducing into our conception of life, with an intellect which 
in point of masculine vigour and perspicacity was not excelled 
ty that of any of his contemporaries. Portions of ‘In 
emoriam’ concentrate in a few stanzas the essence of 
scientific volumes, and the applied results of the scientific 
thought of a generation, Could we abstract from the works of 
any one of these great poets the elements contributed by 
faculties other than the poetic their poems would no doubt not 
cease to be poetry; but the greatness which has given them 
their hold on the world would go. The mere emotional gift of 
poetry will no more make a man a great poet than the mere 
emotion of patriotism will make a soldier a great general. 

The production, then, of great poetry is a process of the 
following kind. It is not the expression in beautiful and ade- 
quate language of any personal and private emotion as directly 
experienced by the poet. Logically it begins with the selection 
of some fact or incident, or some nexus of facts or incidents, 
which represent human life under an important and significant 
aspect. Some of these facts may have been supplied him by 
his own experieuce ; but he will deal even with these as though 
they were the experiences of another person, as thuugh they 
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were facts of human nature rather than of his own history, 
His selection of his materials will be made in accordance with 
some principle, some knowledge of life consciously or uncon- 
sciously organised, in the light of which such and such facts 
and incidents seem to be more significant and more representa- 
tive than others ; and as his intellect and imagination continue 
to concentrate themselves on these their significance will 
become greater, more various, more profound. In thus em- 
ploying his intellect he will, as the case may be, employ it 
as a theologian, a man of science, a philosopher: he will not 
be employing it as a poet. Even if we take into consider- 
ation, at this stage of our analysis, the act of arranging. his 
materials in some artistic order, he will not be engaged in a 
work that is itself specifically poetic: he will merely be doing 
what must be done by any great novelist. Indeed the point 
now before us may be partially indicated by the question of 
how a great poem differs from a great novel. For one thing, 
the poem differs from the novel in the fact that it represents 
emotion at a higher degree of intensity; but we must 
first consider where, in the production of a great poem, 
emotion makes its appearance, and what is its precise function. 
In the logical order of events, emotion makes its appearance 
after experience, observation, and philosophy have got together 
the poet’s materials for him, and provided him with certain 
significant and typical facts of life, which he is ultimately to 
transform into a poem; and it is the specific function of 
emotion to effect this transformation. The poet’s emotion 
fuses these materials by its heat; it irradiates them by its 
light. In proportion as this process is complete, the result is a 
true poem ; in proportion to the amount, the value, the general 
significance of the materials, the poem is a great poem. 

That the emotion in question shall reach a certain degree of 
intensity we assume. It is difficult to measure this intensity 
by any definite standard ; but one sufficiently intelligible for our 
present purpose is afforded us by the degree of intensity which 
it reaches in a fine love-poem. We may say, then, that a great 
poem is a poem which does for life, or for life in its larger 
relations, what a love-poem does for one of life’s elements. It 
presents to us what George Eliot called ‘the human lot’ as 
the one object of impassioned clairvoyance and overwhelming 
interest, similar to that with which a lover regards his mistress. 

Now the capacity for emotion in the poet being taken for 
granted, for what reasons, and under what conditions, does the 
human lot, as distinct from his own experience of it, rouse his 


emotion into life? ‘ What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba?’ 
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What is Faust to Goethe? What is Goethe to Faust? The 
reason why the poet regards the human lot with emotion is that 
he sees it in the light of some unifying principle, and refers all 
its phenomena to some conviction, religious or philosophic, by 
which consciously or unconsciously he is dominated, and which 
invests all the facts of existence with some universal meaning. 
It is to these convictions that the emotion of the t is due. 
And this observation brings us back to another, which has been 
made already. It is essential that the convictions in question, 
if the requisite emotion is to be roused by them, shall be not 
only intense in the mind of the poet himself, but shall also be 
prevalent amongst those whom the poet addresses. -It is only 
on this condition that the force of his own emotion will be 
available for the production of poetry, He may have these 
convictions himself, but, if they are not shared by his contem- 
poraries, the emotion which they excite in him will urge him 
not to exhibit life in the light which such convictions throw 
on it, but to prove that they are the convictions by which life 
ought to be interpreted. He will, as has been already said, be 
urged to address the world, not as a poet, but as a missionary 
or a controversialist, Here, then, we have the explana- 
tion of the intimate connexion which exists between great 

try and the general conditions of the age in which the poet 
ives, The poet need not always be conscious of the fact of 
their influence. Still less need he be able consciously to 
analyse the nature of it; or to say whether the vitality of the 
convictions which are the oxygen of his mental atmosphere is 
due to the prevalence of some definite religious faith or of 
certain intellectual principles, or to the sanguine and practical 
meaning imparted to either or both of these by some general 
quickening and development of national life. Shakespeare 
would certainly have been unable to describe the sources of his 
inspiration; but to us, viewing them from a distance, their 
character is sufficiently apparent. They lay partly, let us repeat, 
in the national development of England: they lay partly in 
that movement, full of restless hope, commonly called the 
Renaissance, by which Europe was still agitated ; but behind 
all these, and bearing the same relation to them that the body of 
a violin bears to its strings, were the ethics of the old . 
Catholicism, with its judgments of conduct and character, 
almost as fixed and vivid for Shakespeare as they were for 
Dante. Now, while conditions more or less analogous to those 
that surrounded Shakespeare have succeeded each other, as we 
have seen, during three quarters of the nineteenth century, it 
might be easily shown that during the last quarter they have 
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sunk gradually into abeyance. The optimisms of the middle 
of the century have, in recent times, exhausted themselves ; 
and although they have given place to a number of new ideas, 
new hopes, and new enthusiasms, none of these, except the idea 
of Imperialism, has acquired sufficient coherence, and become 
sufficiently prevalent, to impart any distinct and _ general 
character to the emotional conditions of the time. Even the 
Imperial idea itself, in spite of its vitality, is as yet but half 
developed ; and its influence is calculated, as Mr. Kipling’s 
work shows us, to produce stirring and spirited poems rather 
than great poetry. 

It may be observed, however, that the period in question, 
though not favourable to poetry, has witnessed an unusual 
activity in the production of novels; and many of these have 
been of high, if not of the highest, excellence. The reason of 
this is to be found in a fact which has been already noticed. 
The novelist, like the poet, represents life as apprehended 
through the medium of emotion; but the emotion is less 
intense, nor does it fuse, pervade, and transmute the whole of 
the materials so completely as is requisite for the production 
of a great poem, Consequently, the novel may well flourish 
amid conditions which are not favourable to the production of 
great poetry; and we may even ask whether the mere fact that 
at any given period the novel becomes the most important kind 
of imaginative literature is not itself a sign that the conditions 
favourable to the production of great poetry are wanting. 

It remains, however, to consider once more the other factor 
in the case, namely, the personal faculties of the poet, as 
distinct from the conditions under which they are exercised ; 
and, whilst fully admitting that under unfavourable conditions 
the genius even of a Shakespeare would not produce Shake- 
speare’s poetry, we must admit also that there may be periods 
in the life of the world or of a nation when the conditions 
seem unfavourable to great poetry only because there is no one 
with the genius of a Shakespeare to take advantage of them. 
This may be true to a certain extent of our own country to-day. 
We do not think that it is so, but it is difficult to prove a 
negative, One thing, however, we may venture to say with 
confidence, that were the conditions of the moment more 
favourable to great poetry than they are, we have many poets 
amongst us whose poetry would possess qualities greater beyond 
comparison than any which, as matters stand, the most partial 
flattery, unless it be the flattery of the ts themselves, can 
attribute to it, Could Mr. Meredith or Mr. Blunt treat life as 
a whole with a clearness of vision, with a genuine intensity of 
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emotion, similar to that with which they have treated one of its 
passions, they would have produced poetry as much above 
their existing love-poems as their poetry on any other subject 
actually falls below them. Mr. Blunt’s latest poem, ‘Satan 
Absolved,’ supports us in this conjecture. It is a sort of 
mystical drama. The scene of it is laid in Heaven, but the 
subject of it in reality is the life and destiny of mankind. It 
exhibits Mr. Blunt as possessing the personal faculties of a poet 
of a high order ; it shows him to us as gifted with astyle at once 
delicate, vigorous, and incisive, a vivid imagination, and great 
capacity of emotion; but he has nothing on which to exercise 
these faculties that is in any degree worthy of them. His 
drama in Heaven, despite all its technical excellencies, is 
nothing but a querulous lampoon on the Anglo-Saxon race, 
the language of which is, in many places, so exaggerated 
that, the stronger the writer’s emotion, and the greater his 
success in expressing it, the more completely does he fail to 
attain the impressiveness at which he aims. A poet of his 
capacity, setting himself to deal emotionally with a really great 
subject, could not have missed so completely any ideas with 
regard to it which were really great and profound, and calcu- 
lated to give to it sane emotional unity, had ideas of the 
requisite kind been prevalent in the world around him. A 


similar judgment must be passed on the rest of our latter-day 
poets among whom a high place must be given to Mr, Davidson. 

r. Davidson’s ballad of the nun who left her convent, a poem 
deservedly well known, is the work of a man endowed with 
remarkable poetic gifts. No one but a man with a high poetic 
faculty could have described, as he has done, the cities which 
‘ smouldered and glittered on the ‘eye or the subtle influences 


of the external world which troubled the nun’s being :— 


‘ Sometimes it was a wandering wind, 
Sometimes the fi ce of the pine, 
Sometimes the thought how others sinned, 

That turned her sweet blood into wine.’ 


But with all these technical gifts for producing poetry that 
might be great, this poem as a whole has nothing great in it 
whatsoever. The genuine poetic emotion, which is beyond 
doubt present in it, is inspired by, and ministers to the 
expression of, no great, no definite, no unifying belief with 
regard to human life, and no clear insight into it. And the 
same may be said of all our contemporary poets who are 
really poets at all—of Mr. Yeats, of Mr. Watson, of Mr. Symons, 
of Mr. Phillips, and others, The poetic impulse, the poetic 
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imagination, the sense of form, the command of language, are 
there. Everything is ready for the great poetic sacrifice, with 
the exception of a worthy offering; and of this fact a pee, 
if not complete, explanation is to be found, not'in a deficiency 
of faculty in the poets themselves, but in certain peculiarities 
in the general conditions of the time, which, whilst eminently 
favourable to certain forms of mental activity, are not favourable 
to the development of that high emotion which, born as it is 
of some strenuous, some general optimism, intellectual or 
religious, is favourable, and indeed essential, to the production 
of great poetry. 

The lovers of the English muse need not, however, despair. 
Sooner or later, in one form or another, the desired conditions 
will once more make their appearance. We may even now see 
them being slowly prepared around us, in the ferment of these 
unsettled opinions, and in the battle of these disunited enthu- 
siasms, which seem, when taken singly, so exaggerated, so 
grotesque, so impracticable, or so unconvincing, but which 
will in time, with greater or less completion, coalesce into 
beliefs and hopes greater, more sane, and more moving than 
any one of them, and will unite instead of dividing and dis- 
integrating the emotions of men. When that event takes place, 
the conditions which make great poetry possible will once more 
be present ; nor do the accomplishments and character of the 
present generation of poets give us any reason to fear that, when 
poetry of a greater kind than theirs becomes possible, the 

rsonal genius will be wanting that shall convert the possible 
into the actual. 
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Ant. IX.—A BRITISH SCHOOL IN ROME. 


1. The Imperial German Archeological Institute. By Ad. 
Michaelis (‘Journal of Hellenic Studies,’ vol. x, pp. 190-- 
215). 

2. Teich iiber die Thiitigheit des Kaiserlichen Deutschen 

_ Archgologischen Instituts. 1899. 

3. Rapports de la Commission des Ecoles d’ Athenes et de Rome. 
Paris: 1899. 

4. American Journal of Archzxology. Reports of the Managing 
Committees of the American Schools of Classical Studies at 
Athens and Rome. 

5. Annual of the British School at Athens, 1895-1899. London: 


Macmillan. 


T is probable that to the great majority of the readers 
of the Quarterly Review the institutions, whose history 
and achievements are recorded in the above-mentioned works, 
are unknown even by name. It is true that an educated visitor 
to Rome or Athens can scarcely fail to become aware of their 
existence and to hear the names of the distinguished scholars 
who direct them, or to observe the traces of their activity in 
the excavation of ancient sites and the discovery and description 
of ancient monuments. But of their origin and constitution, 
of their methods and aims, so little is generally known that 
even to Germans Professor Michaelis’ account of the Imperial 
Archeological Institute came as a surprise; nor were French- 
men much better informed about the scarcely less distinguished 
Ecole Francaise d’Athénes until the celebration of its jubilee 
three years ago arrested their attention. 

Yet these institutions are worth considering, not only on 
account of the great services which they have rendered and 
are still rendering to learning, but because they afford the best 
possible illustration of the change which has passed over the 
study of archeology in the course of the nineteenth century. It 
is to the nineteenth century that they all belong, the oldest of 
. them, the German Institute at Rome, having been founded in 
1829, while the youngest, the American School at Rome, is 
only in the fifth year of its existence. They are, in fact, the 
product of what is called the scientific spirit, or, in other words, 
of the recognised necessity for the accurate study, comparison, 
and classification of originals, and for the organised and con- 
certed labour of trained experts. 

A glance at the yearly reports of the German Archeological - 
Institute, of the French Schools, or even of the younger and 
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less perfectly equipped British School at Athens will show how 
far we have travelled since the days of the early Stewarts, when 
Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel and Surrey, formed the 
collection of ancient marbles which still bears his name, and 
which, it is pleasant to be able to add, has, after more than two 
centuries of neglect, been at last decently housed and properly 
arranged in the University Galleries at Oxford. Throughout 
the seventeenth century and the first half of the eighteenth, the 
study of ancient monuments was almost entirely confined to 
collectors and connoisseurs. The remains of ancient art were 
bought up in Italy or the Levant and transferred to English 
country houses or Roman palaces, where they were either kept 
as curiosities or, with the fatal assistance of the restorer, made 
to serve as effective decorations for the hall or gallery. 

But the last fifty years of the eighteenth century witnessed 
a gradual change. Otfried Miiller, in his ‘ Handbook of the 
Archeology of Art,’ dates the commencement of what he calls the 
scientific period at 1750. The publication of epoch-making 
works, such as Winckelmann’s ‘ History of Ancient Art’ and 
Lessing’s ‘ Laokoon,’ was accompanied and in part provoked 
by a great increase in the materials available for the critic’s 
use, due to excavation and exploration. The buried treasures 
of Herculaneum had only recently been brought to light when 
Winckelmann visited Rome in 1755; and to the same period 
belong the researches of two Englishmen, Stuart and Revett, in 
Greece. These travellers, following in the footsteps of Spon and 
Wheler in the previous century, were themselves followed by a 
distinguished group of English explorers—Chandler, Leake, 
Gell, and Dodwell—who did as much to extend our knowledge 
of the sites, buildings, and other remains of antiquity as 
Winckelmann and Lessing had done to improve the methods 
of criticism and interpretation. A further result of the impulse 
thus given to the scientific study of antiquity was the formation 
of public museums, in which antiquities, till then scattered and 
difficult of access, were collected, arranged, and made easily 
accessible to the student. Among the most important of such 
museums was that established by Clement XIV in the Vatican 
in 1769, and that founded at Naples in 1787. The depart- 
ment of antiquities in the British Museum dates from 1772. 

The outbreak of the French Revolution and the Napoleonic 
wars checked for a time the advance of archeological study ; 
but with peace in 1815 came renewed progress. The group 
of scholars who now took the lead in Germany and England, 
in France and Italy, aimed above all things at the reconstruc- 
tion of the mind and life of classical antiquity by the exact 
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study and scientific interpretation of its remains. There was 
inevitably a change in the estimate formed of the comparative 
value of these remains and in the treatment accorded to them. 
Coins and inscriptions, which even Winckelmann left on one 
side, began to take their place by the side of statues and vases, 
Originals, especially those of a good period, however frag- 
mentary, rose in estimation as compared with late or second-hand 
productions, however decoratively effective the latter might be. 
Above all, restoration, which had once been almost a duty, 
became a blunder, if not a crime. The transition from the 
older point of view was of course gradual, as any one may see 
for himself, who will disinter and read the Report presented by 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the Earl 
of Elgin’s collection of sculptured marbles (1816). Therein he 
may note the divergence between the old school and the new. 

Above all things, however, the scholars of the early years of 
the nineteenth century were impressed with the necessity of 
increasing the facilities for the accurate comparison of remains ; 
and this meant their exact reproduction and description in a 
form which should be fairly accessible. The idea of establish- 
ing channels of communication between students of antiquity, 
of making known to all persons interested the material 
dispersed among the collections, public or private, of Europe, 
and of notifying the discovery of new objects, found expression 
in various quarters. In 1827 E. Gerhard brought out the first 
part of his ‘Antike Bildwerken,’ the object of which was to 
place in the hands of archzologists and scholars accurate 
reproductions of unpublished monuments, In the next year 
Béttiger at Dresden started, in conjunction ‘ with several lovers 
of antiquity at home and abroad,’ a periodical entitled ‘ Archio- 
logie und Kunst,’ which was intended to keep archzologists 
in touch with each other and with the new discoveries, Among 
the contributions to the first number is a letter from the English 
antiquary James Millingen, whose reproductions of Greek vases 
had already won him a high reputation. 

The most conspicuous result of this desire at once to 
diffuse knowledge and to organise study was the foundation of 
what is now known to all scholars as the German Institute at 
Rome, the doyen of the archeological schools of Rome and 
Athens. It is now world-famous, and is worthily housed in its 
spacious home on the Capitol, with the Forum at its feet and 
with the Sabine and Alban hills bounding the distance. But 
its beginnings—and it is encouraging to those who are slowly 
building up the younger institutions that have followed in its 
wake to remember this—were comparatively humble, and its 
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resources, for the first thirty years of its existence, were of the 
slenderest. 

The origin and development of this remarkable foundation 
may be briefly described. Bunsen, writing from Rome in 
1829, relates how E. Gerhard had been impressed with the 
disadvantages of isolated and disjointed research, and with the 
need of some central point of union, where scattered details 
might be collected, sifted, and preserved from oblivion. Not 
only Bunsen himself, but the Duc de Luynes in France, 
eagerly caught at the idea. The latter suggested a ‘ Journal de 
la Société Archéologique,’ to be published in Paris, but this 
suggestion was put aside in favour of Bunsen’s scheme of an 
‘Istituto di Corrispondenza Archeologica.’ The Institute was 
to be divided into sections, the centres of which were to be 
in the principal towns of Europe, but with a single seat of 
administration in Rome. The scheme obtained the approval of 
the Crown Prince of Prussia, afterwards Frederick William IV, 
who became patron of the infant Institute, and assisted it with 
a small annual grant. It was warmly supported by scholars of 
various nationalities, and among the members of the first 
directorate—thirty in all—were, besides Bunsen, Gerhard, and 
the Duc de Luynes, James Millingen, Thorwaldsen, Borghese, 
Panofka, and Welcker. The original objects of the Institute 
are accurately defined by Gerhard himself, in an account of it 
written in 1840. It was intended to serve as a channel of 
communication between archeologists, to diffuse accurate know- 
ledge of existing monuments, and to register new discoveries. 
With these objects in view the new Institute issued three publi- 
cations, the monthly ‘ Bollettino,’ the yearly ‘ Annali,’ in which 
te of greater length were published, and the ‘ Monumenti 
nediti.’ The early years of the Institute were years of diffi- 
culty and of a constant struggle with inadequate means. But 
in 1835 it obtained a home of its own on the Capitol. ‘I have 
succeeded,’ writes Bunsen to Dr. Arnold, ‘in setting up a 
spacious building for the Archeological Institute in the midst 
of the walls of the Porticus of Jupiter Optimus Maximus, and 
have opened it with a lecture on Goethe’s saying, “ Rome is 
the high-school of Europe.”’ At the same time the Institute 
began to lose something of its international character. Rome 
became its one centre, both of administration and publication ; 
and the management passed almost entirely into German and 
Italian hands—a change which was completed when the founda- 
tion of the French School at Athens, in 1846, turned French 
attention and sympathies in a different direction. With the 
appointment of W. Henzen as secretary in 1856 a new depart- 
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ment of work was established, and the Institute became—what 
it has ever since been—not only a centre for the diffusion of 
knowledge, but a training place for young students. Finally, 
soon after the establishment of German unity, it was placed on 
a secure basis as a German institution, with a central board of 
direction in Berlin, and an income of 5000/. a year from the 
State. At the same time the German Institute at Athens was 
established, and placed, like its elder sister at Rome, under 
the general control of the Imperial German Archeological 
Institute, 

Germans may justly be proud of the work which these 
Institutes have accomplished, and which has extended far 
beyond the limits marked out by Gerhard and Bunsen. To 
the functions originally assigned to the infant Institute of 
Archeological Correspondence others have been added. The 
Institutes at Rome and Athens, in conjunction with the central 
board of direction in Berlin, still serve as channels of com- 
munication between archeologists, and register new discoveries. 
But they have also been for thirty years schools in which many 
of the best German archeologists have been trained, and work- 
shops in which the labour of many scholars has been organised 
for the joint undertaking of tasks beyond the powers of any 
single worker. From the annual reports of the Imperial Archzo- 
logical Institute—which include the separate reports from the 
directors of the Institutes at Rome and Athens, Dr. Petersen 
and Dr. Dérpfeld—some idea may be formed of the services 
which the Institutes are rendering to learning. The liter 
output is in itself of great importance. There are, first of all, 
the periodical publications, the ‘ Mittheilungen,’ from Rome 
and Athens, the central ‘Anzeiger,’ and the ‘ Antike Denkmiiler.’ 
In addition there are the costly and sumptuous serials, in which 
the work of reproducing the extant remains and monuments of 
antiquity is carried on with systematic German thoroughness ; 
the ‘Corpus’ of Latin inscriptions ; the collections of ancient 
sarcophagi, of ancient terracottas, and, quite recently, of ancient 
ivories. Next to the publications, we may place the special 
missions undertaken by individual German scholars under the 
direction of the Institute ; for instance, a visit recently made by 
Dr. Robert to England for the purpose of examining the rich 
but little known collections of prints and drawings which have 
long lain undisturbed, if not uncared for, in the library of 
Eton College. There is, lastly, what may be called the routine 
work of the Roman and Athenian Institutes—the training 
of young students; the observation and description of dis- 
coveries made by the Italian or Greek authorities ; the archwo- 
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logical tours, such as the ‘island journey’ conducted by Dr. 
Dérpfeld in the Levant, or the excursion arranged by Dr. Mau 
for the benefit of German schoolmasters in Italy; and last, 
but not least, the meetings for discussion held at intervals 
during the session, which, in the case of the Institute at Rome, 
opens appropriately on December 9th, the birthday of Winckel- 
mann, and closes on April 21st, the traditional birthday of the 
city of Rome. 

Among the Schools of Archeology founded in imitation of 
the Institute of Archxological Correspondence at Rome, the 
first place belongs to the French School at Athens, At the time 
when Bunsen and Gerhard laid the foundations of the German 
Institute in Rome, Greece was still a closed Jand to the ordinary 
archeologist ; and, when the Turkish rule came to an end, it was 
France, not Germany, who was the first to avail herself of the 
open door. In 1846, under the auspices of Louis Philippe and 
with the support of M. Guizot, the now famous French School 
at Athens was founded. In 1850 it was placed under the control 
of the Academy of Inscriptions in Paris, and since 1851 an 
annual grant has been made to it from the public funds. This, 
the first attempt to provide for the systematic study of Greek 
antiquities upon Greek soil, has been abundantly justified by 
its success, The journal of the French School, the ‘ Bulletin de 
Correspondance Hellénique,’ bas long taken a foremost place 
among archeological publications, and its pages testify to the 
admirable work done by French scholars on the mainland of 
Greece, in the islands, and in Asia Minor. 

Germany was the first in Rome, France the first in Athens ; 
but the scholars of both countries recognised, after a time, the 
importance of establishing seats of study at both great centres 
of classical civilisation. Almost simultaneously, about five 
years after the Franco-German War, a French School was 
founded at Rome, and a German Institute at Athens. Of the 
latter something has been said already. The former, at first 
a subordinate branch of the French School at Athens, obtained, 
in 1875, a separate existence, though it continued subject, like 
its elder sister, to the Academy of Inscriptions in Paris. It is 
now, under the able leadership of the Abbé Duchesne, among 
the most efficient of the existing Schools of Archeology. 

The English-speaking peoples have followed at some distance, 
and with rather hesitating steps, in the wake of France and 
Germany. America was in advance of Great Britain, opening 
a School at Athens in 1882, and a School at Rome in 1895, It 
was perhaps in accordance with the genius of the Anglo-Saxon 
race that the American Schools were not only started by private 
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enterprise, but have remained independent of Government 
control and receive no Government grant, They are adminis- 
tered by managing committees, subject to the general control 
of the Council of the Archeological Institute of America, and 
their income is derived from the contributions of American 
universities and individual Americans. 

Until 1879 the educational side of archeology had been 
neglected in England, although English travellers and exca- 
vators had not been behindhand in their contributions to our 
knowledge of Greek art and antiquities. Indeed, the most 
important finds of the last generation were those of Sir Charles 
Newton in Asia Minor, which enriched the British Museum 
with sculptures worthy to be set beside the Elgin marbles. But 
between 1875 and 1880 came the marvellous discoveries of 
Schliemann at Troy and Mycenz, and the disinterested action 
of the German Government, which was persuaded by Professor 
Ernst Curtius to expend a large sum upon the excavations 
at Olympia, excavations which were extraordinarily rich in 
scientific results, These events gave a stimulus to the interest 
in the archeological side of Hellenic studies in England, both 
among classical scholars and among educated people generally ; 
and in 1879 this interest was sufficient to lead to the foundation 
of the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, which 
attained a considerable membership, and founded as its organ 
the ‘Journal of Hellenic Studies.’ In the inaugural address, 
which was appropriately delivered by Sir Charles Newton, the 
hope was expressed that the new society would be instrumental 
in inducing Hellenists to learn the lessons that can be taught by 
the Greece of to-day ; and in the first article of the ‘Journal’ 
Professor Jebb gave the first hint of the more definite project of 
a British School at Athens. A few years later, in 1883, an 
article by the same scholar in the ‘ Fortnightly Review’ advo- 
cated, as a practical scheme, the foundation of such a school; an 
influential meeting was held at Marlborough House, under the 
presidency of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, in support of the 
scheme ; and, as a result, a committee was appointed, and 
a sum raised for building and endowment, the Hellenic 
Society and the University of Oxford each contributing one 
hundred pounds a year for a term of years. A site in Athens 
was generously presented by the Greek Government, and soou 
afterwards the committee felt justified in beginning the erection 
of the school building. The building was completed, and the 
School was actually opened in the autumn of 1886, with 
Mr. Penrose, its architect, as its first Director. Since that date 
its record has been one of steady progress; it has certainly 
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fulfilled the expectations of its founders, and has not only 
led to much useful and thorough work by English students in 
Greece, but has also had a perceptible influence upon Hellenic 
studies in England, 

The avowed purpose of the School, according to its ‘ Rules 
and Regulations,’ is, in the first place, ‘ to promote the study of 
Greek archeology in all its departments.’ It is also intended 
to be, ‘in the most comprehensive sense, a school of classical 
studies.’ The centre of its work is the school building in 
Athens, which contains the library and the residence of the 
Director, who is expected to reside in Greek lands for at least 
eight months in every year. To this was added, in 1896, a 
hostel of residence for students, The students of the School 
consist of ‘holders of travelling fellowships, studentships, or 
scholarships at any University of the United Kingdom or the 
British Colonies,’ of ‘ travelling students sent out by the Royal 
Academy, the Royal Institute of British Architects, or other 
similar bodies,’ and of ‘other persons who shall satisfy the 
managing committee that they are duly qualified to be 
admitted to the privileges of the School.’ The conditions 
under which students are admitted are, in the first place, an 
expressed intention to reside at least three months in Greek 
lands, and in the second place the undertaking of some 
definite course of study or research, The number of students 
admitted to the School in each year has been, on an average, 
about seven or eight. The great majority of them come from 
Oxford or Cambridge, mostly within a year or two of their 
first degree; but there have also been some men of older 
standing, and, in a few instances, undergraduates. Many 
students have spent more than one season in Greece, several as 
many as four; thus both they and the School were enabled to 
take advantage of the experience they had gained, since they 
were qualified to pursue a continuous course of study or 
research, and to take charge of excavation or other work. 

The work done by the Director and students of the British 
School naturally falls into two branches, according as its main 
object is education or research. The two are not, indeed, to be 
rigidly distinguished in practice. For a student who has 
mastered the elements of his subject, nothing is so instructive 
as the undertaking of some definite piece of research, whether 
it be in the study and classification of some set of objects in a 
museum, the supervision of an excavation, or a journey to 
collect ro and to study geographical and topographical 
problems. But some students have not been sufficiently trained 
before they go out to be able to undertake at once such a piece of 
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research ; others, forming a class which the School expressly 
includes within its scope, are concerned with Hellenic studies 
in general rather than with archzology in a special sense ; 
while even those who have gone through the archzological 
course provided in some of our universities require assistance 
in attacking the complicated problems of topography, and in 
appreciating the unique collections of Athenian museums, 

or a considerable part of the Athenian season, while the 
weather is unsuited for travel or excavation, the foreign schools 
in Athens devote themselves chiefly to the educational side of 
their functions. The students of each school naturally look to 
their own director both for advice in their individual work and 
for such lectures as they may require. But, by an international 
exchange of courtesy, it is customary for the lectures provided 
primarily for the students of any one school to be thrown open 
to the students of other schools; thus all have an opportu- 
nity of hearing the most distinguished foreign specialists, as 
well as their own lecturers, The foreign schools in Athens 
also hold open meetings, at which the directors and students 
read papers embodying the conclusions of their most recent 
study and research, or reporting the results of travel or 
excavation. It is impossible to imagine a more stimulating 
en for the young student, provided that he is duly 
qualified to appreciate it. He has an opportunity for hearing 
the opinions and studying the methods of those who are recog- 
nised throughout Europe as masters in various departments of 
archeological study, and even of coming under their personal 
influence. He can also associate with fellow-students, both 
of his own and of other nations, who are employed upon 
the same subjects as himself; he can observe both the merits 
and the defects of their work, and so acquire a breadth of 
outlook and a command of resource such as could hardly be 
attained under any other circumstances. He is, moreover, in 
the centre of new discoveries and of new theories; and, whether 
it be his aim to become a specialist in archeology, or, as is 
more often the case, to enliven and to Jeepen his interest in 
classical studies by a knowledge of tae material features of 
antiquity, he will always look back tc his residence in Athens 
as the most interesting and the most elucative Soe of his life. 
The subsequent record of the students of the British School at 
Athens is most encouraging, as showing not on) that they were 
capable of appreciating the advantages they en) »yed, but also 
that their training in Athens has been recognised as qualifying 
them for higher employment, especially in educational posts. 
A considerable proportion of them have held fellowships at 
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their respective colleges; many have been appointed to pros 
fessorships or lectureships in the departments of classics, of 
history, of archeology, or of architecture; some are in the 
Government Department of Education. 

These results would have sufficed to justify the existence of 
the School ; but there is another side of its activity to record 
in the excavations and other work which it has undertaken as its 
contribution to the sum of our knowledge of Greek antiquities. 
It is on this side especially that allowance must be made for 
the scanty resources that the School has had at its disposal. 
From its foundation until 1895 its income amounted barely to 
5002 a year; and although this income was trebled from that 
year onward, it still compares unfavourably with the endow- 
ment of the other foreign schools at Athens, The French 
School enjoys an annual subsidy of over 3000/.; the German 
has about 2400/., and the American 2000/. With its original 
income the wonder is, not that the British School was limited 
in regard to distant excavations, but that it could carry on its 
work in Athens; even this would, indeed, have been impossible 
but for what was practically an indirect endowment of the 
School, the assignment of fellowships and studentships to its 
Director and students by the universities and by some colleges 
of Oxford and Cambridge. Moreover, the heavy expenses of 
publication were defrayed by the Hellenic Society, so that the 
‘ Hellenic Journal’ has served as the organ of the School since 
its foundation, and as its only organ down to 1895. The 
School has had to raise special funds for its excavations ; 
but there was, of course, no question of such magnificent and 
disinterested grants as the 40,0002. which the German Govern- 
ment expended at Olympia, or the 30,000/. which the French 
Government has more recently spent upon Delphi. 

In the first year of the School, Mr. Penrose made excavations 
in order to discover the plan of the colossal temple of the Olym- 
pian Zeus at Athens, and ascertained that it was octastyle, not 
decastyle as usually supposed—a discovery of considerable 
interest to the history of architecture in general and to the 
interpretation of Vitruvius in particular. ‘The results of these 
excavations, as well as of other recent investigations by 
Mr. Penrose, were recorded’ in the second edition of his 
‘ Principles of Athenian Architecture,’ published by the Society 
of Dilettanti. In the following year, Mr. Ernest Gardner 
having succeeded Mr. Penrose as Director, the problem of 
excavation was solved by the Council of the Cyprus Explora- 
tion Fund, who offered to place their excavations under the 
control of the Director and the students of the British School 
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at Athens. These works included the investigation of a pre- 
historic cemetery at Leontari Vouno near Nikosia, and the 
country shrine of Opaon Melanthius at Amargetti, and the 
complete excavation of the famous temple of Aphrodite at 
Paphos, an excavation that brought to light a curious 
and unique if somewhat confusing plan, a large number of 
inscriptions, throwing light on the history and administration 
of the island, and a few works of art of high value—the finest 
being a head of Eros, now in the British Museum, 

This work had, however, involved the practical transference 
of the official centre of the School to Cyprus, although two or 
three students had done some work in Athens ; and it was felt 
that such an arrangement, if repeated, would imply a neglect of 
one of the chief purposes for which the School was founded. 
Accordingly, in the next season, the excavations in Cyprus 
were left in charge of two students of the School, the Director 
only going out for a short time at the beginning of the cam. 
paign ; and the work of the School in Athens was organised on the 
same lines as that of the other foreign schools, The second year 
of excavation in Cyprus was devoted to the cemeteries of 
Poli tes Chrysochou, and to the temple of Apollo at Limniti; 
the third to the site of Salamis, where considerable light was 
thrown on the topography of the ancient town. The agora 
and several pi sites were excavated, and a good many 
inscriptions, and several interesting painted terracottas were 
discovered, some of which found their way to the British 
Museum. 

But these excavations, though conducted by students of the 
School, had practically become independent of its organisation ; 
and in 1889-90 it was decided to undertake a School excavation 
in Greece itself. The site of Megalopolis in Arcadia was 
offered by the Greek Government, and accepted after due inves- 
tigation. For the next three years the chief energies of the 
School were devoted to the excavation of this site, with results 
which well repaid the labour bestowed. They brought to light 
a most interesting example of a town founded in historical 
times for a special purpose, to be the capital of the new 
Arcadian League. On both sides of the river Helisson are the 
public buildings, which must once have formed a most imposing 
array; on the north side is the great square agora, flanked by 

rticoes, precincts, and temples; on the south is that unique 

uilding the Thersilion, the huge parliament house of the ten 
thousand Arcadians, united by its great portico with the theatre, 
itself the largest in Greece. The chief feature of the Ther- 
silion is the radiation of the rows of columns that support 
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its roof from a point in its centre; and the object of this 
arrangement must have been to allow a speaker in the centre 
of the building to be heard and seen by as many people as 
possible without the interposition of the columns. Among the 
smaller antiquities brought to light the most important was a 
large new fragment of the Greek version of the famous Edict 
of Diocletian, which was published in the ‘ Hellenic Journal.’ 
The complete clearing of the Thersilion and the theatre was a 
long, laborious, and costly undertaking. 

The excavations at Megalopolis not only took up all that 
could be spared for this purpose from the income of the School, 
but necessitated the raising of an additional fund by special 
subscription, It was therefore impossible, until they were 
finished, to undertake any other excavations in Greece; and 
even then the financial conditions precluded anything but 
trial excavations upon a small scale. Such excavations were 
made at Bathos and Basilis in Arcadia, at A®gosthena, and 
at Abe. This last site, from its historical record, seemed 
to be promising, for its oracle was the rival of Delphi in 
early days; but it was found that, whether from the conforma- 
tion of the ground or from other causes, very little was left of 
the temple or its contents. The excavation was, however, 
final in its negative results; until Abe had actually been 
thoroughly tested, it was a site from which much was expected. 
Meanwhile, students of the School had also been useful in 
directing or observing excavations outside Greece. Among 
these may be mentioned those of the British Museum in Cyprus, 
and those of the Egypt Exploration Fund at Alexandria. 

Another branch of archeological work, the study and clas- 
sification of the antiquities preserved in museums, has been 
carried on by members of the School, both in Athens and else- 
where. Numerous papers in the ‘ Journal of Hellenic Studies’ 
testify to the results of this work ; the most useful, perhaps, 
were the cleaning and classification of the numerous smaller 
bronzes found in the Acropolis excavations, which was under- 
taken by Mr. Bather, and the catalogue of the Cyprus Museum 
at Nikosia by Mr. Myres, recently published by the Clarendon 
Press. Students of the school have also contributed to the 
exploration of Asia Minor, Arcadia, and A£tolia. Another 
valuable piece of work, undertaken with the assistance of a 
special Byzantine fund, is an extremely full and accurate series 
of drawings of the Byzantine churches of Greece, made by 
Mr. Schultz and Mr. Barnsley. Though the publication of 
these drawings has hitherto been delayed by various unforeseen 
causes, it is hoped that it will soon take place. 
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. In 1895 an effort was made to obtain for the School both 
official recognition and more ample pecuniary support, The 
record of its nine years’ work was such as to, justify the asser- 
tion that there was a real need. for,its existence, and that it had 
shown, itself capable of meeting that need. It had held its own 
beside the older and richer foreign, schools in Athens; it had 
trained many students who had left it to hold responsible 
positions in England; and it had contributed its fair share to 
the advance of archeological knowledge. A petition, widely 
signed by the representatives of the chief universities, schools, 
and other educational institutions in the United Kingdom, was 
presented to.-Government on its behalf; and an influential 
meeting was held at St. James’s Palace, again under the 
presidency of the Prince of Wales. The result was encouraging ; 
the annual subscriptions of public bodies and of private indi- 
viduals were almost doubled, and were supplemented by a 
Government grant of 500/.a year. 

The chief advantage of the increased income. was the 
possibility of undertaking excavations on.a larger scale, and of 
devoting a certain sum, season after season, to. this purpose, 
without the necessity of constant appeals for money. In 1895 
the new Director of the School, Mr. Cecil Smith, decided to take 
the island of Melos as the sphere.of the School’s operations ; 
and, for the last four seasons, excavations have been carried on 
there upon a considerable scale, first in the town of Melos, 
and later in the very interesting prehistoric settlement of 
Phylacopi, In the town of Melos, besides elucidation of the 
topography of the ancient city, the chief discovery was a very 
fine mosaic, which has been reproduced in colour in the 
‘Journal of Hellenic Studies.’ The site of Phylacopi, which 
has, after the first year, occupied most. of the attention of the 
excavators, has proved to be an early centre of Aigean civilisa- 
tion, worthy to be compared with Troy, Mycenz, and Tiryns, 
but dating from an earlier period than the two latter. The 
excavations have not only disclosed the walls of three, if not. 
four, distinct settlements, all anterior to what is generally 
known as the Mycenzan period, but have also led to the dis- 
covery of a great quantity of antiquities, especially vases, which 
throw much new light on the early history of art in the Avgean. 

Excavations were also made in Athens in 1896, with the. 
aid of funds provided by a private donor, in the region beyond 
the llissus, where the excavators found a large building, which 
they are inclined to identify with the gymnasium of Cynosarges. 
More recently, Mr. Hogarth, who succeeded to the directorship. 
of the School in 1897, has continued the work of a former. 
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Director of the School at Naucratis, in Egypt, where he has not 
only found a considerable amount of pottery and terracottas, 
but has also identified the Hellenion mentioned by Herodotus 
on a site to the north-east of the ancient town. During the 
mt season the School is co-operating with the Cretan 
xploration Fund in the excavations in Crete—a project for 
which some of the most promising sites in the island have 
already been secured, and to which all those interested in 
Hellenic or prehistoric studies are looking forward with the 
greatest eagerness. The discovery of many ancient inscriptions, 
written in a character hitherto unknown, may turn out to be a 
step of the greatest importance in the reconstruction of ancient 
Mediterranean society ; and it appears not impossible that we 
may yet know the true story of the Minotaur. 

The five years, for which the Government grant and many of 
the private subscriptions were promised in the first instance, 
have now expired ; but the use that the School has made of its 
extended opportunities is such that its friends can look forward 
with confidence to a renewal of the official and private support 
on which its efficiency must depend. Austria and Italy have 
now come to take their place beside France, Germany, and 
America ; it may well be hoped that the British School, instead 
of having to curtail its activity while all others are increasing 
theirs, will be placed upon an equality of resources with the 
older institutions with which it has hitherto been able to 
maintain a generous emulation. 

The British School at Athens has fully justified its existence ; 
but as yet Great Britain has no school at Rome. Germany, 
France, and America have all taken to heart the lesson taught 
by experience, that the effective organisation and prosecution of 
‘archeological research demand the establishment of a place 
of study at both the great centres of ancient civilisation. The 
absence of any British School at Rome is the more surprising 
when we remember the close ties which for so long a time have 
connected Italy with this country. We are not referring only 
to the political friendship which makes the fortunes of Italy a 
matter of almost personal interest to thousands of our country- 
men, and which keeps alive in Italy, almost alone of European 
countries, a warm regard for England and Englishmen. In the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, long before the struggle 
for Italian unity excited British sympathies, Rome and Italy 
attracted educated Englishmen with irresistible force, For 
every German who crossed the Alps there were twenty English- 
men who travelled, studied, and collected through the length 
and breadth of the Italian peninsula; and among these were’ 
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not a few who, like Sir W. Gell, may claim to rank with the 
foremost scholars of their age. At the present time, though 
the day of the connoisseur and collector is somewhat past, there 
is never a lack of English students at work in the wide area 
which Italy and Rome still offer to research. But though the 
fascination exercised by Italy remains as strong, and the interest 
in her history, antiquities, and art as keen as ever, British 
labour in this field, as in some others, undoubtedly suffers from 
the want of organised co-operation, intelligent direction, and 
careful training. An international union of workers, such as 
Gerhard and the Duc de Luynes contemplated in 1828, or 
such as, earlier still, Legrand dreamt of founding at Athens, 
has proved to be impracticable, unless based upon narrower and 
purely national organisations. For the promotion of British 
study in Italy, and the training of British students, a British 
School at Rome is indispensable. 

It is for aid in supplying this want that an appeal has been 
issued to the educated public. The circular, which is supported 
by a long list of distinguished names, indicates with sufficient 
clearness the kind of work which a British School at Rome can 
do. It should aim, like the older schools, at being a centre of 
mature study and research, round which British scholars would 
naturally group themselves. Such a recognised centre would, 
as the circular truly states, ‘ stimulate intercourse and sympathy 
between workers who are now isolated.’ It would also render 

ssible, in course of time, the undertaking of large schemes 
involving concerted and continuous labour, such as those which 
have already been the glory of the German Institute. A 
British School at Rome would moreover be a training-ground 
for younger students, who would be able to study af first-hand 
the originals of which at home they can only read accounts, 
and to learn by actual practice and under skilled direction the 
of criticism and research, 

n one important respect the proposed British School at Rome 
will differ most oF thers established. They are 
mainly, and one at least, the American School, exclusively, 
concerned with classical archeology. It is satisfactory to note, 
on the other hand, that no such limitation is to be imposed on 
the British School. It would certainly be premature, if it were 
even possible or desirable, to delimit precisely the field of its 
operations. But in Italy, and above all in Rome, classical, 
medizval, and modern interests are indissolubly mingled, 
frequently in the same building or on the same site; while 
the materials for study are as rich for the historian and for 
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the artist as for the archeologist, To quote again from the 
prospectus issued by the Committee, the students of the School 
should be found in the archives of the Vatican, in the libraries 
of Venice and Milan, in the galleries and churches of Florence, 
no less than in the Forum or on the Palatine. 

It is surely reasonable to expect that the proposal to found a 
school on this wide basis will meet with cordial support. It 
has already secured the approval of a large number of eminent 
men, A thoroughly capable Director has been secured; and 
there are students ready and anxious to join him. Funds alone 
are needed to enable the Executive Committee to open the School 
in November next. The minimum amount required is a capital 
sum of 1,000/. and an annual income of 500/. But if the School 
is to be worthy of Great Britain, and is to take its proper place 
among the foreign schools in Rome, much more than this is 
wanted. We do not care to discuss here the question whether 
the money should come from private pockets, or in part at least 
from the public Treasury. Either source could easily supply it, 
if it would. What is of real importance is that the nation, as a 
whole, and the Government, as representing the nation, should 
realise the dignity of learning, the importance of history and 
art to national culture, and the educational value of what can 
seem only to the Philistine to be unprofitable research. 
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Art. X.—NEW CREATURES FOR OLD COUNTRIES. 


1. Wild Oxen, Sheep, and Goats of All Lands, Living and Extinct. 
By R. Lydekker. London: Rowland Ward, 1898. 

2. The Deer of All Lands, By R. Lydekker. London: 

- Rowland Ward, 1898. 

8. Bulletin de la Société Nationale d Acclimatation de France: 
os aga Paris: au siege de la Société, 41 Rue de 

ille. 

4. The Encyclopedia of Sport. Two vols. Edited by the late 
Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, Hedley Peek, and F. G. Aflalo. 
London: Lawrence and Bullen, 1898. 

5. Pheasants: their Natural History and Practical Management, 
By W. B. Tegetmeier. Third edition. London: Horace 
Cox, 1897. 

6. Report of the Zoological Society of New York. New York, 
US.A.: 1899. 


NIMAL acclimatisation in Europe is now mainly senti- 
mental or is carried out in the interests of sport or the 
picturesque. The art of breeding domestic rte: so well 
understood that we can almost create new species in a few 
years, specialised to meet any particular want. It does not 
pay, and is not practical, to import and adapt foreign creatures, 
which rarely have the qualities we seek ready made, and need 
ears of trouble and remaking afterwards to bring them into 
Hine with the requirements of the modern farmyard. We may 
possibly find a few more birds, like the guinea-fowl or peacock, 
which would at once take a place among our domestic poultry. 
But in the seventy years since the Royal Zoological Society 
was founded ‘to promote the permanent domestication of 
foreign animals which might become of value to man,’ practi- 
cally only one wild species—the ostrich—has been reclaimed 
and acclimatised with commercial success. The ostrich is now 
bred in South Russia, New Zealand, California, and Australia, 
as well as in South Africa; and if it represents the single 
triumph of reclamation in our day, it must be admitted that, 
as the species is a truly and notably wild one, the success of 
the effort is singularly complete. : 
On the other hand, wild animals are eagerly sought for trial 
and establishment in this country, mainly for pleasure or for 
sport. All recent experiments of the kind, both here and in 
Goeiniiny and France, have had these for their principal objects, 
though much interesting and fresh knowledge has resulted from 
them. Recently they have been carried out on a scale never 
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before attempted, and with results so surprising that they have 
modified some of the accepted ideas as to what was believed 
to be natural law in the relations of animals to their environ- 
ment. Habits have in some cases been rapidly modified. The 
typical jungle stag of tropical India, the spotted axis, or chital 
deer, has altered its time of breeding, and is now becoming a 
member of the park and forest fauna of France and England ; 
and the black buck antelope of the Indian plains breeds 
regularly in Sussex, and produces two calves in the twelve- 
month. Some twelve or fourteen species of foreign deer, wild 
antelopes, gazelles, kangaroos, wild sheep, Japanese apes, 
beavers, bison, zebras, brilliant pheasants from India and China, 
water-birds and Oriental partridges, American trout’ and char, 
and American rodents, such as the cavies and prairie dogs, are 
now living in France and England in a wild and natural state. 

The pleasure of watching these unfamiliar forms amid the 
familiar scenery of Great Britain, and the intellectual satisfaction 
of anticipating their needs or providing substitutes for their old 
environment and watching their adaptation to the new one, 
appeal strongly to the inborn love of animals and nature 
among our countrymen. Each year sees some addition to the 
number of parks or estates into which foreign species are 
introduced. Each year, too, the number of ‘ salted’ or properly 
acclimatised members of each species increases, and the 
colonists become more settled. he colonies also grow in 
size and in the variety of their population. Twenty years 
ago Powerscourt and Colebrooke in Ireland, Knowsley, Vaynol 
(Mr. Assheton Smith’s), Lilford Hall, and a few other estates in 
which two or three species of animal were kept, were the only 
centres in this country. In Italy Prince Demidoff created 
a ‘paradise’ for animals as early as 1850, at San Donato, near 
Florence ; and the King of Italy formed one later at Mandria, 
near Turin, with such success that a herd of nilgai, ten in 
number, imported in 1862, increased in a few years to seventy- 
two, all living free and wild in the park. Italy was the 
earliest home of medieval acclimatisation in Europe. It still 
retains the breed of camels imported to Tuscany by Ferdinand 
de’ Medici II, for the purpose of carrying wood and straw 
from the domain of Russora to Pisa and other towns, duties 
which the herd still performs; and the buffalo of India has 
been a native of Italian marshes, and a more or less willing 
servant of man, since the fifteenth century. 

But of all the early efforts of our great proprietors to 
import and establish a new and superior wild animal, that made 
by Lord Powerscourt was the only undoubted success. He 
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established the Japanese deer, and has made it a permanent 
and valuable addition to the animals of our parks. In the 
mountain valley, rimmed with walls of rock five hundred feet 
high, which forms his park, he placed the first Japanese deer in 
1850. Here they steadily increased and multiplied, and from 
Powerscourt they were gradually drafted off to other parks 
belonging to friends of the owner. The Powerscourt Japanese 
deer are still among the strongest and best obtainable. They 
are thoroughly acclimatised, and are said to be unequalled by 
any later herds for south-country use. 

Since this beginning was made, three great homes for new races 
of quadrupeds have been established in this country, with an 
evergrowing number of offshoots and imitators, They are all 
comparatively recent, but are all of sufficient standing to have 
achieved proved and practical success, These three chief 
‘ paradises ’ are in the North, Midlands, and South of England 
respectively. The first of them is that at Haggerstone Castle, 
near Beale, which belongs to Mr. Christopher Leyland. In the 
South, at Leonardslee, in Sussex, is a park stocked with wild 
animals living in perfectly natural conditions, collected by Sir 
E. G. Loder. Lastly, and on the largest scale, is the vast 
collection of animals for experiment in acclimatisation made 
by the Duke of Bedford at Woburn Abbey. This is far the 


largest existing collection maintained for such a purpose; but 
the ability of the waco and diversity of success obtained 


at Leonardslee and Haggerstone are such that the interest 
attaching to all these paradises is one and the same in kind, 
though the number of species on trial at Woburn exceeds 
greatly those in all the other paradises or parks combined. 
Across the Channel, at La Pataudiére, in the department of the 
Indre et Loire, a similar and parallel series of experiments, of 
the most successful kind, has for many years been conducted 
by M. G. Pays Mellier. 

In Paris the Société d’Acclimatation has never relaxed its 
interest in the subject. Its members have been at least as 
enterprising as our landed proprietors, and have gradually 
succeeded in creating a ‘salted’ stock of many species of 
Oriental deer which are now inhabitants of the State forests 
of France. The existence of this society is of great use to any 
Frenchman who may wish to make a trial of new creatures on 
his estate. It is a bureau of information; its interests are 
specialised ; and its records are easy of access. In England, if 
a private owner has a fancy to surround himself with new forms 
of life, he has to rely on the advice and help either of the 
dealers, who, with every wish to be of use, do not make this 
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part of their business, or of other private owners, on whose 
time and cooperation he may have no claim. The reports of 
their experiments are as a rule rather short and condensed, and 
are buried in back numbers of zoological papers. In France 
the Society will not only give all information possible, but 
will often supply the animals for experiments. 

Dr. Trouessart, President of the Department of Mammals, 
recently summed up the later history of French experiments, in 
an address to the Bociety. The chief difficulty has been the 
difference of season at which the new creatures produce their 
young. Those of Europe breed in spring and early summer. 
Those of the hot countries, where the winter is replaced Py. the 
rainy season, produce their young at a different period. hus 
the axis deer and other Indian and Indo-Chinese species 
usually drop their young after the rainy season, in October, 
about the worst possible time for a fawn to make its appearance 
in England or Wecnes Yet it often happens that at the end 
of one or two years the influence of the new environment works 
a change even in the phenomena of reproductive times and 
energy. Many of the females—not all, for the effect is different 
in individuals—seem able to postpone the birth of their young, 
and to adjust the time of reproduction to the seasons of their 
new country. It is known that roe deer do this habitually ; 
but observations in the French forests have shown the 
gradual and real acclimatisation of Indian deer, marked by 
this adjustment of breeding time to climate. In a herd of 
axis deer the hinds will begin by dropping their calves at all 
seasons. Then, at the end of two or three years, the period 
of gestation becomes adjusted and regular, and all the females 
calve in early summer, like our own deer. Several other 
species, such as the Japanese sika, Chinese swamp deer, and 
hybrids, live wild in the French State forests, where M. le 
Président can gratify his friends by adding one or two to the 
bag when the forests are shot. The acquisition of the axis 
deer, which has been practically part of the French park and 
forest fauna for fifteen years, is an achievement for which the 
French acclimatisers justly claim credit. : 

At La Pataudiere, M. Pays Mellier keeps his park as a 
‘paradise.’ There he has introduced a great variety of 
species, by no means confining himself to the kinds commonly 


recommended as ornamental or easy to keep. Llamas and 


Barbary sheep, kangaroos and wallabies, all find his estate 
suited to their wants. The marsupials which breed most 
successfully there are the large red kangaroo, which Sir E. G. 
Loder also keeps; and Bennett’s wallaby, which also flourishes 
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at Leonardslee and Haggerstone Castle, and which in France 
endures the severest winters without injury. Bush kangaroos 
do not thrive in France. On the other hand, M. Mellier has 
animals with which no one has attempted to experiment here ; 
among them capybaras, the large water rodents of South 
America, and wombats. M. Pays Mellier keeps, at La 
Pataudiere, two species of wombats which live wild and in the 
open, though they have not bred as yet. Though heavy and stupid 
to look at, he considers that they are very intelligent. One is 
quite famous inthe neighbourhood. This animal, named Piéru, 
a beast ‘ original et sans facgon,’ has taken a great fancy to one 
of the keepers, and follows him about his business on the 
estate like a dog. Every morning in the summer, when 
Florimond, the keeper, goes his rounds to collect ants’ eggs, 
the affectionate wombat trots stolidly after him, its nose almost 
touching the ground, never frightened, never surprised, never 
ceasing to be serious. He looks like one of the nondescript 
quadrupeds in a Noah’s Ark. When the keeper’s rounds are over 
he returns to the house, goes into the kitchen, lies down before 
the fire, goes to sleep like a gigantic dormouse, and snores, 
Evidence of the success of the French in stocking their woods 
and parks with foreign deer is found in the commercial prices 
named for different species. There is a ‘quotation,’ as they 
say on the Stock Exchange, for these animals. So there is 
in England. Last year, for instance, Sir E. G. Loder was 
announced to be ready to sell Japanese deer, and the price 
was named in ‘Country Life.’ In France the current price for 
a pair of Japanese deer is 171. 9s.; of Muntjac deer, 7/.; and 
of hog deer, 151. They were said to prove remunerative to 
breed from at these prices, In the present year the following 
prices are named in England for foreign animals, either 
already acclimatised or suited for living in this country :— 
Japanese deer (Cervus sika) . . 8l. to 121. each. 
Sambur deer a 200. to 307. ,, 
Manchurian deer . each. 
Moluccan deer. . 
Wapiti : . 251. 
Virginian deer ; ; 
Mouflon. . 251. 
Barbary sheep (males) . ‘ - 101. 
» (females) . 801. 
Hog deer . ‘ 101... 
Indian black buck antelopes . - a 
Bennett's wallabies 101. each. 
Boomer kangaroos : 301. to 401. each. 
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The animals most established in favour with the French 
purchaser, and highly recommended by the Société d’Accli- 
matation, are the Patagonian cavy, a big rodent as large as 
a pointer dog and said to be good to eat, David’s deer, the 
hog deer, the axis deer, and above all the Japanese deer ( Cervus 
stha). Lord Powerscourt is given every credit by French 
opinion for his foresight and enterprise in introducing the 
latter, which are in high favour with the French venison 
salesmen. 

The nearest approach to completely wild conditions in which 
our new arrivals nd themselves in England is at Leonardslee, 
in Sussex. The park covers about seven hundred acres. It 
is neither so large nor so wild as Powerscourt, but it is wild 
enough, and it is broken up by a dee narrow valley, in 
which is the stream on which the beavers have their colony. 
At the lower exit of this stream are some ancient hammer 
ponds. The sides of the valley are steep, and covered with 
trees, bracken, and bushes of furze and thorn. The groves of 
trees are so thick that they resemble real bits of rough wood- 
land rather than a park. On the other hand there is fine 
grazing on the top-lands, good turf on marl. In the upper part 
of the valley, divided from the park, the banks are planted with 
tens of thousands of azaleas and rhododendrons. In spring 
the grass between is starred with innumerable flowers of the 
narcissus, hyacinth, and tulip kinds growing wild ; and a little 
later the sides of the valley are aflame with acres of orange, 
amber, rose-colour, and pink azaleas; while, in the valley below 
and on the hilltop on either hand, there are groups and herds of 
bo big game of Europe, Australia, India, North Africa, and 

apan. 

M'Colonial contingents’ are represented by the kangaroos and 
their kind. The big red kangaroos keep mainly to the upper 
grass-land ; but on the slopes and among the bushes are little 
‘mobs’ of Bennett’s wallaby, a smaller and more graceful species. 
They lie about on their sides, like deer or antelopes, basking 
in the sun, some with young ones by their sides, others with 
infants’ heads looking out of their pouches. Others sit about 
singly under the bushes or in the fern, and leap off, with 
long mechanical bounds, up or down the sides of the valley. 
A mob of these wallabies leaping in single file up the opposite 
slope enters a wood, and on the margin startles a whole herd 
of Japanese deer. They spring to their feet in a mass, forty 
or fifty stags and hinds, and face round, looking down the 
hillside. If the visitor approaches they gather into a mass 
of round sturdy backs and haunches, and with heads up 
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and the stags’ sharp antlers carried in very gallant fashion, 
crash in a serried phalanx through the wood. Before the 
deer, streaming out sideways to avoid the rush, comes a 
flock of wild American turkeys, led by a great bronze-coloured 
gobbler, his plumage shining like the wing-cases of a gigantic 
beetle. They are too tame to fly, unless hard put to it, but 
they march down the vista of the wood gobbling and com- 
plaining loudly. It was thought that this, which is called in 
America ‘the king of game-birds,’ might take a place in the 
covers among the sporting birds of this country, but it was 
found that it always flies into trees when flushed. Plumage and 
appearance, not sport, are the chief recommendation of the 
American turkey for our estates, though the excellence of its flesh 
is all that the household tales of Missouri farmers have painted it. 
We have at least one wild sheep left in Europe — the 
‘moufion’ of the mountains of Corsica and Cyprus, It also 
lives at Leonardslee, Properly speaking, these fine wild sheep 
—dark brown, with a large saddle-mark of white on their 
backs, and big curling horns—are dwellers on the mountain 
tops. They have a small ‘mountain’ at Leonardslee, a rock 
fastness of big masses of stone built for them. There is also 
another shelter, a kind of maze of faggots, in which they can 
retire from sight. But the flock are often seen grazing in the 
woods, whence they dash off, when disturbed, to their home. 
A few small bright-brown solitary hog-deer creep about in 
the thickets ; and one or two small Chinese deer are also to be 
seen. But it is on the open plains of this park, and under the 
scattered trees, that the most striking evidences of acclima- 
tisation are apparent, On this ground are large herds of Indian 
black buck antelopes, and groups of gazelles. They are 
thoroughly ‘en pays de connaissance,’ yet they look strangely 
unfamiliar. There is no great mixture of species here, as at 
Woburn, where the mind is bewildered by the simultaneous 
sight of a dozen strange beasts feeding together in a kind of 
Garden of Eden, The gazelles and the antelopes might very 
conceivably be seen in exactly the same juxtaposition else- 
where ; only it would be on the Indian plains, not in Sussex. 
The gazelles are the more self-dependent of the two species, 
associating readily with other kinds. One, for instance, lived 
entirely with the Japanese deer, apparently believing that it 
was a Japanese deer itself. The black buck antelopes keep 
in their own herd, and move and feed together. Their move- 
ments when hurried are singular. They advance by a series of 
leaps, high up in the air, not trotting or cantering like deer. 
These Indian antelopes are completely acclimatised. They 
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breed regularly ; and it was.at Leonardslee that the interesting 
discovery was first made that they produce young twice in twelve 
months. We can hardly suppose that they have become more 
prolific since they were established here, but it is singular that 
this fact was not known to the best Indian naturalists. 

Besides the larger animals there is an amusing colony of 

rairie dogs at Leonardslee. Some live in the park, others 
Loe a special ‘doggery’ under the windows of the house, 
whence the comic and serious alternations of hard work and 
play practised by the optimistic little prairie dogs can be seen 
daily. There are also a number of those odd but not attractive 
beasts, the Patagonian cavies. Somehow they do not fit into 
the English landscape: they look like something rather 
monstrous, between a sheep and a rabbit. The French. idea 
that they could be made useful stock on the farm for the butcher 
is not shared by those who have tried their flesh here: it is 
like coarse rabbit. The heavier beasts, such as wapiti and 
bison, are not kept at Leonardslee. 

Another and a very useful purpose is served by these paradises. 
They not only introduce new creatures to old countries, but also 
promise to preserve some of the vanishing species which would 
otherwise perish. Mr. Hornaday, the director of the Zoological 
Park at New York, which is so spacious that it is a half-way 
house between the ordinary Zoo and what are called in America 
‘free colonies’ of animals, says that bison breed in confine- 
ment about as readily as domestic cattle, That is true of their 
readiness to produce offspring; but in practice there is great 
difficulty in obtaining a stock so mixed that the calves are 
equally divided between the sexes. Two herds, of which one 
breeds regularly, now exist in a semi-wild state in England, 
one at Woburn, the other at Mr. Christopher Leyland’s park at 
Haggerstone Castle in Northumberland. The latter is an 
increasing herd. They produce calves regularly, and are also 
crossed with domestic cattle. As only twenty head now remain 
wild in Yellowstone Park, and perhaps eighty more near Great 
Slave Lake, the remaining stock of American bison is repre- 
sented by the acclimatised or tame herds, chiefly in large 
private game preserves. These are reckoned at about six 
hundred in all, including the specimens in zoological gardens. 
At Haggerstone it is hoped and believed that the breed will go 
on increasing. The experience gained there in the acclimatisa- 
tion of other beasts is most encouraging. In some respects it 
resembles the story of Leonardslee, but the animals are not 
allowed to run loose together. It was found, for instance, that 
the bison killed some of the deer, and that on the whole it was 
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best to keep them separate in paddocks. It is not a favourable 
spot for such experiments: it is on the north-east coast, near 
the sea, and the park is somewhat flat. But there is a fine 
lake, and plenty of wood ; and, though the climate is somewhat 
inclement, both birds and beasts do well. Japanese apes are 
loose in an enclosure, but have not bred. Black buck, wallabies, 
nilgai, and Japanese deer are perfectly acclimatised. The 
Indian axis deer flourish in this their most northern limit of 
colonisation, and the rare white-tailed gnus or wildebeest do 
well. Indian domestic cattle breed there and bring up their 
calves successfully. Both ostriches and emus breed regularly 
at Haggerstone ; and the cock ostriches undertake the duty of 
sitting on the eggs, as they do in South Africa, 

Of the results of the great experiments at Woburn Abbey it 
is perhaps too early to speak with certainty. Doubtless when 
pot om time has elapsed, the Duke of Bedford, who has most 
properly been elected President of the Royal Zoological 
Society, will give to the world the conclusions which facts 
determine. Nearly all the deer in the world except the rein- 
deer, which cannot exist in English parks, are now living either 
a natural life or one approximating to natural conditions in the 
park at Woburn. 

The number of species and individuals at Woburn alters 
from month to month, It is probably larger now than when 
the following animals were in the park and paddocks ; but the 
list gives some idea of the scale on which trial is being made 
of new creatures for our country. 

Antelopes. Deer —continued. 
Black buck, 3. Chinese roe, 11. 
Blue gnu, 1. Chinese water deer, 2. 
David’s (Pére), 7. 
Eld’s, 23. 
Elk, 1. 
Equine, 10. 
Persian gazelle, 2. Formosa, 3. 
Sable, 2. Hog deer, 16, 
Sing-sing, 3. Hog deer (hybrid), i. 
White-tailed gnu, 2. Japanese, 35, 
Large Japanese deer, 11. 
Deer. Luedorf’s deer (probably an 
Altai, 8. Asiatic wapiti, scarcely 
American swamp deer, 2. seen in England till these 
Axis, 42. were obtained by Mr. 
Barbary deer, 2, Hagenbeck from north- 
Cashmir stag, 2. eastern Asia), 25. 
Cdncasian red deer, 12. Muntjacs (Indian), 22. 
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Deer—continued. Wild Goats—continued, 
Muntjacs (Reeves’s), 13. Pigmy, 1. 
Moluccas , 8. Thar, 15. 
Musk deer, 6. 
Naked-eared deer, 1. Wild Sheep. 
Pekin deer, 7. Burrhel, 2. 


Roe, 18. 
Moufion, 8. 


Sambur, 17. : 
Small sambur, 12. 
Swamp deer, 10. antes 2. 
Unnamed deer, 5. Yake 1 4. 
Wapiti, 19. aks, 14. 
Wapiti (hybrid), 15. 

P ( yeaa) Patagonian cavies, 9, and 

Wild Goats. some young. 

Gooral, 1. Wallabies, 18 old, and a 
Ibex, 1. number of young. 


We may expect to hear shortly, not whether one or two new 
species in addition to those already established in our parks 
are suited to become part of our English fauna, but whether 
and to what degree all the deer of all countries can adapt them- 
selves to our climate, and whether they will not only live, 
but propagate their species here. It is to be regretted 
that nowhere else are all or even a large number of these 
various species being kept under the same conditions. Conse- 

uently, it will be open to doubt, even if they succeed in 
fordshire, whether the results will be the same elsewhere. 
But the comparison of the life and habits of species which are 
kept elsewhere may establish facts of great importance. If the 
axis deer at Woburn come to cast their fawns in the early 
summer, as they do in France, and not in the autumn, as they 
do in India, and if the black buck rear two calves in a year, 
as at Leonardslee, and the gazelles increase and multiply, while 
the sambur fail to become acclimatised, previous experience in 
regard to these kinds will be borne out, and the adaptability of 
others established by conclusive evidence. 

Meantime there is no doubt that) the initial difficulty, that of 
keeping most breeds of foreign deer in good health in our 
climate, has already been solved at Woburn. The sight of 
these multitudes of unfamiliar animals from all parts of the 
globe, under the oaks and chestnuts of this typical English 
park, is a spectacle never to be forgotten. Some idea of the 
scene may be gathered from the photographs taken by Her 
Grace the Duchess of Bedford, and published in Professor 
Lydekker’s work on the ‘Deer of All Lands.’ There, in a 
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single picture, axis deer, Japanese deer, Pekin deer, red deer, 
Caucasian red deer, Virginian deer, and a mouflon sheep may be 
seen grazing quietly together; while the portraits of many other 
stags and bucks show to what health and vigour the animals 
attain in this unique paradise. But no photograph could ever 
do justice to the general effect of the herds there gathered 
together. Probably nothing like it could be seen anywhere 
nearer than the Athi plains in our East African Protectorate, 
where the great fauna of Africa still wander and feed in herds 
of hundreds of individuals, all at peace with one another and 
not greatly scared by man. In the centre of the scene lies the 
big grey palace, set among rolling waves of park, studded with 
ancient trees. Under the trees, out on the open lawns and 
lades, all along the sky-line, and round the pools, graze the 
low bucks and does, Japanese stags, red deer, and hybrid 
fawns and stags. Among them stalk gigantic wapiti, lords 
and masters of the mixed multitude. Under the chestnut trees 
is a herd of black and white yaks with their calves, with thar 
and other wild sheep; and close to the drive is a small herd of 
zebras, with a foal or two, as much at their ease as if they 
were commoners’ ponies on Matley Heath in the New Forest. 
Great, too, is the company of birds. Cranes of many lands 
stalk across the park, or stretching their wings dance solemn 
and ceremonial dances in the sun. Swans, of all or nearly all 
the species that are known to exist, swim on the pools or lie 
dotted sleeping on the grass for acres around. They look like 
gigantic snowballs left to melt in the sun. In the smaller 
ponds are brilliant purple gallinules, rare ducks and teal; and 
the enclosures contain kangaroos, cavies, and wallabies, and 
exquisite swamp deer, their large ears filled with white fringes 
like silver lace. Beyond these, again, are a herd of nilgai, 
numerous enough to strike the eye, though they have not 
increased by scores as did those in the King of Italy’s paradise. 
Perhaps the most interesting sight to the lover of birds is 
that of the strange pheasants issuing from the deep wood to 
feed in spring. Magnificent male specimens of Reeves’s 
pheasant, their five-foot tails arched like bows, and their black 
and gold coats shining like a mandarin’s jacket, run out or 
come fiying like trailing comets into the green corn, and there 
scratch and feed with the English pheasants and partridges. 
Presently they are joined by birds looking in the distance 
more like blackcock than pheasants. As the sun lights up 


their plumage it flashes with green and dark sapphire blue. 
These are monauls, the purple pheasant of the Indian hills. , 
In the woods themselves the visitor may see a great mound of 
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leaves, as large as a haycock, among the tree stems. It is a 
nest of the Australian brush turkey ; and in the interior are the 
CBee hatching in the heat of the fermenting leaves. 

ides the animals living free in the open park, great 
numbers dwell either in small societies or apart in large 
enclosures, fenced with iron rails, Here are sambur, and mofe’ 
wapiti, and brooding on the brow of a hill one may see the 
bearded nodding heads of dozing bison. Here’ you may note 
the differences and likenesses of the red deer, from Scotland 
through Asia to the Pacific shore of North America, and across 
to the limit of the wapiti’s range, and satisfy your mind whether 
the latter is or is not a glorified red deer, made great by 
feeding. Here too you’ may hear the voice of the wapiti, and 
see that the red deer hinds cannot interpret it. 

With some notable exceptions, recent experiments in the 
introduction of new birds do not carry us much further than 
the early days before the Crimean war, when a deal of 
success was obtained in breeding the pheasants of the Indian 
hills in the open as well as in aviaries. The Indian pheasants 
did not succeed so well as the Chinese and Japanese breeds, 
This is difficult to explain, because the peacock, which is not 
a hill bird, but is par excellence the bird of the plains of Central 
India, is as thoroughly at home in this country as could be 
desired. It is perhaps the most successful of all strange fowls 
brought to Europe in historical times. But the Himalayan 
pheasants have a fresh start at Woburn and may become accli-' 
matized like those from the far East. Outside the domain of 
Woburn the new birds living in a natural state in this country: 
are the Canada goose, the chikore (a large red-legged partridge 
from India), the American turkey, the black swan, and Reeves’s' 

easant. Some varieties of the common pheasant are also well 
established ; but the above list contains practically all the sur-: 
vivors of the costly experiments made with foreign birds. Of: 
these the chikore is only half-wild. It makes a pleasant addition 
to the country-house circle of half-tame birds, being even more’ 
apt to become familiar with the inhabitants and to domicile: 
itself in the immediate vicinity of the house than the ordinary: 
grey partridge when brought up by hand. The writer has seen 
a pair of chikore quietly walking about and ‘scratching under’ 
a cedar ‘tree in front of the stables at Woburn, and others 
sitting sunning themselves on the grey walls at the back of 
Lilford Hall, where they occasionally'rear a brood. They are’ 
about half as large again as the French partridge, and equally ’ 
ornamental in plumage. Probably they would do just ‘as ‘well 
as the latter bird if turned out in any number; but they are: 
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not so ‘sporting’ a bird as our grey partridge, and there is 
little inducement to increase their number. ; 

The Canada goose is the largest, or almost the largest, of the 
wild geese. Very handsome and bold, with black necks, 
biscuit-coloured bodies, and great power of wing, a flock of 
these birds is a fine ornament to a large estate. The strongest 
flocks of Canada geese in this country are those at Gunton and 
Holkham in Norfolk. At the latter place there are probably 
sixty pairs or more, living in a perfectly wild state, and 
ne their time between the lake, the marshes, and the sea. 

hey sometimes fly out on to the sands, but prefer to haunt the 
lake and marshes. These are long flat lines of reclamation, 
about a mile and a half wide, fringed on the outer side by 
sand hills covered with pines. In winter the wild grey geese 
come stringing in in flocks in the early morning from the 
sea sands, while the ‘ black necks,’ as the local gunners call the 
Canada geese, fly out from the lake or park of Holkham. The 
flocks of great birds, the wild all smoky grey, the Canada geese 
dun and black, present a very fine appearance, while their 
trumpeting makes the whole marsh resound. 

In spring, when the wild geese have left, the Canadas scatter 
all over Lord Leicester’s marshes, for a distance of some four or 
five miles. Each pair makes a nest, either by a pool or more 
commonly in the sand hills. At this time they are very 
restless and noisy, calling and trumpeting and flying to and 
fro. They lay large clutches of eggs and bring up their broods 
successfully, though owing to the losses from outside shore 
gunners in winter their number does not increase. They are 
good birds for the table, but are not comparable for flavour with 
the wild pink-footed geese which feed on the same marshes. 

The largest number of American turkeys in one place in 
England is, or was, in Sir E. G. Loder’s woods at Leonardslee ; © 
but they are established in several counties. The late Mr. 
Charles Elton, Q.C., of Whitestaunton, near Chard, kept them — 
for years in his woods, whence they duly migrated to his 
dining-table. There is as much difference between these birds 
and our black turkeys, which were originally brought by the 
Spaniards from Cuba, as there is between a game cock and a 
Dorking. For the table they are perhaps better than the 
domesticated kind : the flesh is firmer and closer in grain. 

Black swans now nest at the same time as the English swans. 
Two years ago those at Kew hatched a brood of seven cygnets. 
The bird has been imported into this country for at least 
thirty years; but it would be interesting to learn when it first 
accommodated its natural breeding time, which by analogy 
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ought to be in our winter, to the order of the seasons in 
England. Reeves’s pheasant flourishes best in the woods of 
northern Scotland. At Guisachan and on some other rough 
and heavily timbered hillsides it is regularly shot with the 
ordinary birds. Its long tail, gorgeous plumage, and swift 
flight, in which it easily passes the fastest rocketer of the 
ordinary breed, make it the finest game bird in the country. 
A splendid hybrid is the cross between this and the common 
pheasant. It is larger than the latter, but less than the Reeves’s 
pheasant, and of a uniform coloration like the breast of a 
common cock pheasant. If, as seems probable, it turns out to 
be fertile, it may in time become the favourite bird for our 
coverts. 

The chief aim of acclimatisation is not to substitute a 
foreign animal for an equally satisfactory native one; but, 
where and if it is possible, to fill up gaps in the home supply 
by good things from elsewhere. Another object is to replace 
an inferior native species by something incontestably better 
from abroad ; but natural selection does its work so thoroughly 
that this is rarely possible. The nearest approximation to a 
real improvement on these lines ever made in England is quite 
recent, and so promising that it may now be fairly regarded 
as out of the trial stage. The new arrival is a fish—the 
rainbow trout. It has a pretty name and a not less beautiful 
appearance. On the strength of the old saying, ‘ handsome is 
that handsome does,’ it deserves every word of praise that can 
be found in the dictionary. Though as yet not very well 
known outside the circle of fly-fishermen, it is hatched in 
millions yearly in this country. The largest and best-managed 
trout ‘hatcheries’ are mainly devoted to its production; and 
their steady recommendation of the rainbow trout will do more 
to spread its range than any amount of less practical advice. 

he Fisheries Commission of the United States, whose strong 
and enviable organisation, backed by a hearty and united public 
opinion, pervades all the States of the Union where there is 
water for a fish to swim, first discovered and appreciated the 
excellences. which make this fish the ‘universal’ trout, or 
something very like it, for all temperate waters. Let us look 
at the fish and compare him with our own beloved brown 
trout, whom he is not to supplant, but to support, by making 
the waters in which both kinds live more productive, and by 
peopling other waters in which the brown trout does not thrive. 
As our native trout varies in colour according to place and 
season, it is perhaps almost as hazardous to define its colour 
as it once was to dogmatise about the hues of the chameleon. 
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But if we say that its most marked tints, whether of back, spots, 
or belly, are olive-green, scarlet, and gold—the ‘ yellow belly ’ 
is certainly what the fisherman notes first as he sees the fish 
splashing at the end of his cast—then the rainbow trout’s 
leading hues may be set down as invisible green, carmine, and 
silver. The back is darker than in the native trout, and there 
are no scarlet spots, but carmine instead, with a heavy spot on 
the gill cover, which seems to have ‘run,’ as they say of paint 
when laid on a wet surface, and to have lightly stained a 

inkish smear all down the side. Otherwise the side is silvery, 
and the belly is white, with dark spots. The flesh, if in con- 
dition, is a fine ae Clearly this is a fish everyone would 
like to possess. By the greatest good luck its habits are such 
as to make it welcome to those on whose wishes its continuance 
depends. In the first place it is very fond of eating. Fisher- 
men call this by a more genteel name: the fish is described as 
‘a free riser. Whatever the weather may be, rainbow trout 
are always, or nearly always, hungry, and seldom say ‘ no’ to a 
good offer. They begin this good habit when tiny fry, and 
will feed ‘from the bottle ’—which they do in the literal sense, 
the food being an infusion made from the ‘soup’ of pounded 
flesh shaken up in a bottle so that the atoms are only visible 
as a reddish cloud—with a frequency and gusto which your 
brown trout do not equal. When they are fair-sized fry the 
are equally voracious. The consequence is that if well supplied 
with food they grow far faster than brown trout, and they rise 
far more easily to the fly. When hooked they fight as gamely as 
our own fish, are if anything better to eat, and more handsome 
to look upon. 

Nor does this exhaust their merits. They alternate with the 
brown trout as regards spawning. The latter spawn in late 
autumn and early winter; the rainbow trout in February and 
March. Spring-spawning fish always have a better chance of 
survival than winter spawners, The rivers are in better order in 
spring; there are fewer floods, and vastly more of the invisible 
food of fish, the entomostraca and their microscopic eggs and 
larve, for the young fish to feed on. Rainbow trout were 

lanted successfully in the Southern States of America, the 
North Island of New Zealand, and in parts of Germany before 
they were tried here. They are particularly well suited for 
ponds and lakes with a little current in them—the smallest 
trickle in and out seems enough—and live readily in far 
deeper and stiller rivers than the brown trout affect. 
ow far the ‘rainbow’ will prosper in regular north-country 
trout streams is not yet certain, These are possibly rather too 
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cold, though there is no evidence of this ; and rainbow trout are 
caught’ in the river Dove in Derbyshire. But a good instance 
of their establishment, and an example of how to put wasted 
waters to good use by stocking them with this fish as well 
as our indigenous trout, is to be seen not far from the 
river Dove, in the remote Derbyshire valley of the river 
Manifold. It is not in the deep-cut romantic vale of the 
Manifold, where Thor’s Cavern and the tumbling waters of 
the stream seem respectively the homes of the giants and the 
nymphs, but under a stark and steep limestone hill, covered 
with green grass and grey stones, and traversed inwardly by 
the galleries and tunnels of what was once a mighty copper 
mine. Now that it is worked out no signs of it remain, except 
a few tunnels and piles of stones on the hillsides, and a long 
pool, made in the high valley, where the miners used to wash 
the ore before they took it on ee to be smelted. The 
pool is just one hundred yards long, pear-shaped, with the broad 
end lowest down the valley, and without a tree near—just an 
ordinary bare tarn in an upland valley, where peewits and 
sheep came to drink. Sir Thomas Wardle, of Leek, who has a 
house in the vale below, has converted this tarn into a preserve 
of rainbow and common trout. At the top or narrow end are 
three small pools divided off, in one of which are kept the fry, 
which are imported yearly from professed trout hatcheries. 
When they are yearlings they are turned out in the pool, and 
being artificially fed grow very fast. They rise so freely to the 
fly that during last spring, when the water was so clear that 
no other fish would look at a fly, they gave sport and showed 
plenty of fight when hooked, even at two o’clock on an excep- 
tionally hot April day. 

Some fishermen fear that the rainbow trout may turn cannibal 
and devour the small fish, That is what the large Thames 
trout do, and what a very lovely foreign fish, misnamed the 
brook trout, does. On the whole, however, there is no evidence 
that rainbow trout lose the sporting taste for the fly. The 
so-called brook trout is a beautiful creature to look upon: he 
is most attractive even in the gloomy abode called the ‘fish 
house’ at the Zoo. But he is not a trout: he is a char; and, 
as everyone knows, our lake char are averse from taking a fly 
at all. So, when one or two enterprising people put their char 
into the river Colne (the lower tributary of that name, which 
enters the Thames at Staines), they were first delighted to find 
that the fish grew fat very fast and then horrified by the dis- 
covery that this had been done at the expense of the trout. At 
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than itself sticking out of its mouth, and was convinced that 
this experiment in acclimatisation was a rash one, But these 
fish might do very well in regular char waters, like some of 
the western lakes, where trout food is scarce. Whether the 
American shad, which Mr. Moreton Frewen hopes. to accli- 
matise in Irish waters, will be as great an addition to the 
migratory fishes of the estuaries as the rainbow trout is to the 

rmanent stock in the upper waters, is rather doubtful. But 
it is a food fish of real value, and no doubt will be welcome if 
it succeeds in establishing itself on this side of the Atlantic. 

After beasts, birds, and fish, come insects. We have laid 
under contribution the honey-bees of other lands, bees reputed to 
be even more industrious than our own. According to a recent 
writer, ‘ foreign labour has been introduced among the commu- 
nities of what were heretofore regarded as the most industrious 
creatures in the world, and the art of “ sweating ” bees has been 
fostered by the employment and example of industrious aliens,’ 
Foreign bees have entered into competition with native industry, 
and specially bred queen-bees from California, as well as from 
Italy, Austria, and the islands of the Levant, are regularly sent 
by post to British bee-keepers. Cyprian, Carniolan, and even 
Syrian queens are imported, and occasionally whole swarms 
are sent over-seas to this island. Carniolan bees are pronounced 
to be the ideal insects for beginners, having all the energy of 
the mountain races, and a capacity for work transcending that 
of British worker bees. Italian bees, of Virgilian fame, are 
also highly esteemed in this country, and come fully up to their 
classic reputation. 

Not the least attractive result of the modern taste for intro- 
ducing new creatures to the old countries has been the natural 
inference that it might be not less interesting to bring back 
some of the lost animals, once common here, but now extinct, 
or becoming very scarce. Not all of these attempts have suc- 
ceeded. The great bustard has been turned out on the York- 
shire wolds, but has not thriven, though the capercailzie, the 
other large game-bird indigenous to northern Europe, prospers 
in Scotland. But for interest and freshness nothing yet done by 
any restorer of our old fauna equals the results of Sir Edmund 
Loder’s beaver colony on the brook at Leonardslee. It is 
probably eight hundred years at least since a beaver made a 
weir on a British stream; yet on this Sussex brook they are 
as successful, as enterprising, and as miraculously clever, in 
their several capacities of engineers, woodmen, weir-builders, 
and house-architects, as on any Canadian river. They were 
first given a ‘claim.’ on both sides of the valley, with an iron 
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fence all round, crossing the stream at two points. “In this 


‘park’ were trees of all sizes, from tall beeches and firs to 
small oaks and alders. Here the beavers have increased and 
multiplied; and the latest news of their settlement is that they 
have made a second weir, below that constructed many years ago. 

If beavers are to flourish on a river they must have a constant 
depth of water in which to dive, and to cover the entrance to 
their ‘lodges,’ even if the surface is frozen thick with ice. As 
few small rivers or brooks have a constant flow, but are some- 
times shallow, sometimes in flood, the beavers make a weir to 
keep up a head of water. How serious are the difficulties 
of building and maintaining such a weir every engineer knows, 
The phenomenal cleverness and industry of beavers are devoted 
to this end. This is not the place to give details of their 
log-rolling paths, canals, wood-cutting, and weir-making; but 
apart from the two former processes, which were not needed in 
their home at Leonardslee, all the mechanical skill of beavers 
may there be seen to admiration. They soon made and have 
ever since maintained a large weir, cutting down all the 
unprotected trees, except some large beeches and big pines, 
and using all the branches, large and small, for building with. 
They left one tree, a small oak, to support what was to be 
the centre of the weir. Soon a long deep pool was formed above 
the weir, flooding the adjacent banks and submerging the 
bases of several large trees which the beavers had begun to cut. 
One, a large beech, they rooted up, when the water had 
moistened the earth below. In order to cut down another, 
round which their pool had formed deep water, they built a 
platform and then sat on that and gnawed the tree. ter they 
cut down the supporting oak, probably knowing that the dam 
was strong enough without it, and began a new weir below. 

It is much to be desired that this experiment of ‘ replanting’ 
should be followed elsewhere. Beavers require no large tracts 
of wild country to live in, and do not seem to be appalled by 
the neighbourhood of civilisation. There is no reason why 
they should not, with due protection, flourish again where they 
flourished in days of old—in the New Forest, for instance, where 
they were before the Normans came. No animals display more 
ingenuity or prove more convincingly the value of harmonious 
co-operation ; and the spectacle of these happy, clever, and 
industrious creatures, re-established on our rivers, might supply 
a valuable object-lesson for the village school, and form a new 
attraction in depopulated country districts, 
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Art. XI.—JOHN DONNE AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 


1. The Life and Letters of John Donne. By Edmund Gosse. 
London: Heinemann, 1899. 

2. John Donne. By Augustus oe i D.D. (Leaders of 
Religion.) London: Methuen, 1897. 

3. Poems. By Thomas Carew. London’: 1640. 

4. Steps to the Temple; Sacred Poems, with other Delights of 
the Muses. By Richard Crashaw. London: 1646. 

5. The Temple. By George Herbert. London: 1633. 

6. Poems. By Henry Vaughan. 1646. 

7. Silex Scintillans, or Sacred Poems and Private Ejaculations. 
By the same. London: 1650. 


HOUGH all the world agrees that different ages have had 
and will have different standards of taste, the reason for 
so obvious a fact is not obvious. Why should taste be 
arbitrary? Why should it not proceed from less to more 
knowledge, laying down canons of beauty at each stage, which 
will not be questioned by those who come after? If all 
canons of beauty were arbitrary, we might acquiesce in the 
fluctuations of taste: we should know that there is nothing to 
be known in that region; but some canons appear to be 
beyond dispute, and many works of art are universally acknow- 
ledged to be beautiful. 

Taste may be defined as appreciation of beauty within 
certain limits. It has nothing to do with the ultimate judg- 
ment of the world; but for the moment its dictates have 
authority as delivered by those who set the fashion. Taste is 
the sifting of fashion by those who claim to lead the fashion. 
Or are we to give a narrower definition to taste, and restrict its 
meaning to the appreciation of various aspects or facets of beauty 
which are attractive to one or another state of society and stage 
of civilisation? If so, and if taste is concerned not with the 
greater but with the smaller problems of beauty, it is not 
difficult to understand why what is admirable to one generation 
may be ridiculous to the next, as certainly is the case; why 
Bernini’s sculptures, for instance, which were the perfection of 
le bon goiit in their day, are now looked upon as absurdities, and 
at some future time may be admired again: why Watteau’s 
pictures had their day and their eclipse and are again in 
vogue: why the decadent architecture of the latest Gothic 
period was neglected in the Renaissance period, and again in 
the Gothic revival, and is nowadays once more in favour. 

Perhaps we shall come nearer the truth if we assume that in 
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the weightier matters, in which artists lay down the law, their 
judgments are final; but that in the region of connoisseurs 
and dilettanti there is no finality. The great pronouncements 
of the world are not lightly set aside; but those judgments 
which depend upon likes and dislikes are easily pronounced 
and easily forgotten. Likes and dislikes rest upon no secure 
foundation; they are often the personal preferences of some 
writer or artist who holds the popular ear or eye for a 
time, the ipse dizit of a clever cheat or self-inspired false 
prophet. Ruskin (who was neither cheat nor false prophet, 
though he sometimes came near the latter character) changed 
his opinions and tastes from year to year, and was always 
infallible. The main positions which he laid down will 
remain; but much that he wrote was ephemeral, As a 
guide in the search after the beautiful, his influence will be 
permanent: as a critic on particular points of taste, his 
authority is waning, and will probably expire in favour of 
some later critic. He has not been able to dethrone Raphael, 
Marillo, or Rubens, any more than Rossetti was able to 
dethrone Reynolds. In the ‘Stones of Venice,’ Ruskin set 
himself to destroy the prestige of the Renaissance: nothing 
but Gothic art was art at all, and Italian Gothic was supreme. 
Now -the wheel has turned, and what we admire is neither 
Venetian and Florentine Gothic, nor the middle pointed English 
admired by the last generation, but quirks and oddities of 
Wren’s successors, the elegancies of Sheraton and Chippendale, 
and Adam’s ceilings and chimney-pieces. Is there reason in 
this, or is it merely the caprice and drifting of the popular 
e? 
— is not so much a matter of deliberate judgment as of 
sentiment. It decides what we are to like or dislike, not what 
we are to admire and bow down to, or condemn and reject. Its 
dictates are meant to rule a moment, like by-laws of etiquette 
and deportment, which are subsidiary to the greater laws of 
good breeding. The courtesy of a Roman gentleman, of a 
knight in the Middle Ages, and of a courtier of Lewis XIV 
depended on the same principles of honour and kindliness, but 
was expressed in different words and actions. Modern English- 
men address superiors, inferiors, and equals by the same pronoun 
‘you.’ ‘Your Lordship,’ ‘My Lord, ‘My Lady’ are becoming 
obsolete ; and it would be bad breeding to use these titles as they 
were used a hundred years ago. The French have two forms 
of the pronoun of address, and Germans and Italians four; the 
Spaniards at least as many. None of these conventions have 


any reality, but to disregard them would be bad taste, Good 
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taste in such matters is what is usual among gentlefolks, and no 
more, Custom, not reason, prescribes ceremony; and custom is 
bred of convenience. Carlyle put it all down as ‘shams’; but 
there must be some clothes-philosophy, if we wear clothes at all. 
As in ceremony, so in general likes and dislikes. We require 
a rule to follow and leaders to admire. The leader pipes some 
note which is in tune with popular feeling, or is so loud and 
clear that it must be listened to; and the sheep follow, simply 
and tamely, without knowing why. Taste is matter of senti- 
ment, not directed by canons of beauty; and those who set it 
are persons of superior sensibility to the rest, not of superior 
judgment. 

If this is true, we have an answer to the question how it 
comes about that what is good taste in one century may be bad 
taste in another, Taste is neither right nor wrong absolutely ; 
but in the works of each age those qualities (if we are to judge 
rightly) must be considered which gained the applause of their 
contemporaries. We are not bound to think with Rossetti that 
Florentine art of the fourteenth century is in everything to 
be preferred to the works of the ‘Great Masters’; nor with 
Ruskin that the Renaissance was a decline from truth to false- 
hood ; nor with Horace Walpole that Strawberry Hill was the 
perfection of Gothic architecture: but such verdicts are a reason 
for studying, not the faults of the styles which they condemned, 
but the merits of the styles which they approved. The true 
critic will give its due value to the verdict of the day. As 
Mr. Gosse well says: ‘Nothing is more difficult than to be 
certain that we value in the old poets what their contemporaries 
valued.” And since they were presumably better judges, at 
least of taste, as being in touch with their own times, we are 
bound to find out, if we can, and then to respect, what it was 
that they esteemed excellent. 

It is so in literature. The great works stand secure: Dante, 
Shakespeare, Horace, Thucydides are as four-square as ever. 
Such prophecies as— 


‘ Forse 6 nato 
Chi l’uno e Valtro caccier’ di nido’— 
and— 
‘So long as men can breathe or eyes can see, 
So long lives this, and this gives life to thee ’— 
and— 
‘ Exegi monumentum ere perennius,’ 


assure their own fulfilment, till the gloomy consummation 
foretold by Carlyle shall arrive, when not only the works. but 
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the names of the ancients shall perish, and Homer and 
f¥schylus lie as dead as the poets who flourished at the courts 
of Rameses II and Sennacherib. Questions of style and taste 
enter more into the criticisms of writers of the second and 
third ranks than of the first rank, and must be brought into 
view in appreciating their worth even more than in judging 
their demerits, 

We have prefaced with these remarks what we have to say of 
the Jacobean poets, because the literature of that epoch was pre- 
4 eminently a literature of style and taste, and should be judged 
ry by standards of the style and taste which pleased the times. 


Such considerations indeed enter into all criticism, for the 


immortals also owe something to their own times, and are not 


a purely classical. Shakespeare loves conceits, Pope is full of 
a mannerism, Dante savours of Gothic harshness, Goethe is a 
a. German, and Racine a Frenchman; and even Virgil—may we 
* Fy say it?—is sometimes too Augustan. We have here to deal 
ai with poets whose station as poets is not of the first rank, who 
ee had perhaps not a great deal to say, but who said it exquisitely. 
ni We do not like their manner? Then we had better not read 
pe, them ; but if we do, we shall be well advised in accepting their 
i: manner, and not wishing that they had written differently. How 
ree a: bad their exquisiteness could be is easily seen. Take such 
i. lines as these, describing a pair of weeping eyes :— 
A a ‘Two walking baths, two weeping motions, 
ni: Portable and compendious oceans.’ * 


Or George Herbert’s— 
‘ Sweet rose, whose hue, angry and brave, 
: Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye ; 
ei Thy root is ever in its grave, 
his And thou must die.’ 
Or Donne’s— 
‘ For when through tasteless flat humidity 
In dough-baked men some barmlessness we see, 
’Tis but his phlegm that’s virtuous, and not he.’ t 
Or Carew’s— 
‘ Ask me no more whither do stray 
The golden atoms of the day, 
For in pure love, Heav’n did prepare 
Those powders to enrich your hair.’ 
What can be worse than the last two lines? —and in such a 
lovely poem, too. 


* Crashaw, ‘The Weeper.’ + ‘A letter to the Lady Carey,’ 
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A conceit, it would seem, is its own justification. Whether 
proper to the subject or not, a chance resemblance, a contrast or 
a paradox, has no sooner occurred to the subtle mind of the 
author than it demands to be enshrined in verse. Taste, 
when tortured in this way, cries outrage; and a later and 
calmer age refuses consent. But this exquisiteness has its 
reward in many a sparkling epigram and tender madrigal. 
Diamonds and pearls make up for toads and snakes. ‘Thus it 
should have been said, and no otherwise,’ we cry when we 
read :— 

‘Some asked me where the rubies grew ; 
And meting I say, 
But with my finger pointed to 
The lips of Julia. 
Some asked how pearls did grow, and where ? 
Then spoke I to my girl 
To sas her lips, and shew them there 
e quarrelets of pearl.* 
Yet Hazlitt calls this poem a ‘ petrifaction both of love and 
poetry.’ 

When we try to trace any literary habit to its origin, 
we generally find that the pedigree is longer than we had 
supposed. To all appearance, the manner of writing which 
prevailed at the end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the 
seventeenth century was a sudden growth. There is nothing 
like it in the earlier literature of England. If we compare 
English medieval romance or poetry with that of France or 
Provence, we find monotonous imagery, a narrow circle of 
incident, commonplaces of sentiment, and an almost complete 
absence of poetic skill. The object of the poetry is to tell again 
some chivalrous story which has been told already in French, 
to express the feelings of religious devotion, or to satirise the 
drones, leeches, and foxes who live at the labourer’s cost. 
Chaucer is a notable exception; but he is almost the only 
exception to the rule of mediocrity. English literature as 
a whole was unborn till the sixteenth century, when, in 
the mental awakening which attends the opening of wider 
horizons, the nation became aware that it possessed an instru- 
ment of music capable of all and perhaps more than all that 
had been effected by the cultured tongues of the South. The 
first streams of the ‘ wide river of speech’ were more copious. 
than pure. 

Without detailing a catalogue of names, we may say that 
English reached perfection—we do not say this in dis- 


* Herrick, ‘The Rock of Rubies.’ 
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paragement of its later expansion—in Hooker and Spenser, 
both of whom had too much to say to set their manner above 
their matter. Both are skilful in the use of words, but both 
know how to ‘disclose a brave neglect.’ Hooker's style was 
fed from Greek and Latin sources, early and late, for he had no 
disdain for Christian Greek and Latin ; having at his command 
a rich treasury of words, he did not scruple to invent new words 
when he needed them. He could use long sentences and short 
with equal skill, could be dry and exact, or rhetorical and flowing, 
as his subject demanded. nceits are not unknown to him, but 
his style does not depend upon them. His influence upon the 
English language takes effect after the Jacobean-Caroline period, 
and it made little impression upon his own age. Spenser is 
modelled upon Ariosto and Tasso for the treatment of his subject, 
and to some extent for the copiousness and rapidity of his style. 
For language he is much beholden to Chaucer. His manner 
is clear, direct, and fluent; he does not despise quaintness of 
language and recondite images; but his business is to get on 
with his story, and he has no time to spend upon refinements. 
He had better metal in his brain than ‘a mint of phrases,’ and 
cared more for a high matter in low words than for a low matter 
in high words.* He adopted the high romantic Italian manner, 
not that of the Italian prose writers, whose affectation, some- 
what unskilfully imitated by the Euphuists, poisoned the 
sources of pure English for two generations, till Milton, 
Clarendon, and Barrow turned the stream back into its proper 
channel. 

The merits of the Jacobean style are nicety of thought, 
clearness and conciseness of diction, apt illustration, the just 
use of conceits, learned allusions not too far-fetched, whether 
images or verbal felicities, ‘jewels five words long,’ lines and 
short passages which could not be bettered. The foults of the 
style are obvious ; and the most serious of them is an affectation 
which runs into insincerity, The thought is often subordinate 
to the manner; and, when too much attention is given to 
manner and expression, prettiness takes the place of solidity. 

But the Jacobean writers do not fully enter into the succession 
of poets. They lie in a quiet back-water out of the main river, 
receiving and retaining its water, but not setting ‘the current. 
We leave Shakespeare out of this survey. Shakespeare was 
not a stylist or a theorist: he accepted all as it came, rejected — 
what was base, enriched all and glorified all, leaving no rules 
of art but his own inimitable example. His influence is too 


* Armado in ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ i, 1. 
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immense and universal to be brought into a succession of 
ts. After Shakespeare try had a new birth, and ts 

Preathed a different m We have only to imagine what Milton 

would have been without Shakespeare, to feel the truth of this. 

Mr. Gosse, who acknowledges a large debt to Dr. Jessopp, 
has, in his ‘Life and Letters of John Donne,’ thrown much 
light upon a commanding figure in an interesting age: an 
and a subject to which he has given years of study. A ‘ Life of 
Donne’ was wanted, and Mr. Gosse’s book does not disappoint 
us. He has done what he set out to do, ‘ to present a portrait 
of Donne as a man and an author.’ The portrait cannot but 
attract attention, even if we fail to recognise some details. 
We agree with Mr. Gosse in looking upon the new influence 
which for a time changed the direction of English literature as 
‘malign,’ whether or not it was pre-eminently due to Donne’s 
influence. It was ‘malign’ because Euphuism and its Jacobean. 
development brought in the exaggerated pursuit of words, 
phrases, and conceits beyond their true value, established a new 
and affected criterion of taste, and in general displayed a. 
preference of matter to manner. ‘ Great thoughts,’ says Johnson, 
‘are always general.’ It was the fault of the Euphuistic or, as 
Johnson styles it, the ‘metaphysical’ school that it is always 
occupied with particulars. The poets of this school left the 
great general thoughts to the Elizabethans. They had had 
enough of them, and wanted something new—sauces, not meats, 
they might have said ; but human nature goes back with relish 

_to the meats. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century a double influence 
is observable in European literature. Pedantry was taking the 
place of learning. The fresh springs of the Renaissance move- 
ment had dried up. The soil of ancient Rome had yielded its 
first crop of statues: Greek manuscripts were no longer to be 
found in the libraries of East or West. The living world had 
learnt as much as it wanted to know about the ancients, 
and left the study of antiquity to the dead world of pedants, 
those who think knowledge to be the end of knowledge. The 
scholars now became a class apart from the dilettante circles ; 
from Bembo to Casaubon is as great a social decline as it is 
an ascent in learning; and where there was one Casaubon 
there were a hundred professional scholars, doing good and 
useful work, but work rather scientific than literary—slaves of | 
the lamp of truth, not servants of beauty. The active and 
speculative intellect of the world took a new line of enquiry, 

which was marked out by the triumphs of Galileo, Bacon, and 
Harvey. Speculative philosophy and astronomical and anato- 
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mical discovery now held the field, and experimental science 
impugned authority. The tendency of the age was to investi- 
gate rarities and novelties in a scientific spirit; and this habit 
found its way into literature. Authority, however, had not 
said its last word, either in theology or in science: the 
scholastic method was dying, not dead. Real scientific enquiry 
: was strangely mixed up with the study of the Cabbalists, the 
Schoolmen, Aristotle, Pliny, and Galen—authority and experi- 
ment forced into harmony. Occult speculations were confounded 
with observation of realities: nothing was improbable if it fitted 
in with a paradox or a parallel. Analogy was now pushed 
to its extreme; a mystical sense was perceived in natural 
phenomena; it became the fashion to seek out resemblances 
and to argue from them. In particular, anatomical facts and 
theories were adduced as analogies and made the groundwork 
of argument. The attention of writers was withdrawn from 
the contemplation of beauty, and diverted to the novelties of 
science, from large conceptions of nature to minute observations 
of detail. 

This was in itself a declension from the proper objects of 
poetry ; and along with it came in one of the common charac- 
teristics of a decadence, an exaggerated attention to form and 
diction, and the sentimentality which naturally accompanies 
the search for novelty, The great writers have always been 
artists in words, and have never thought lightly of the technique 
of their business ; but it is one of the surest signs of a decadence 
to set the word above the thing signified, and to heighten effect 
by strangeness. We have heard enough of the mot propre and 
the mot unique ; and we may see in the confessions of so strong 
a writer as Stevenson how the pursuit of it hampered his genius, 
| and how its capture sometimes gives his exquisite writing a 
sense of effort. Imitation—and not of the best authors—was 
another characteristic of this age. The moderns copied from 
each other, and the Latin which they all admired and imitated 
was that of Petronius and Apuleius, not the Ciceronian, There 
is no fault to be found with Barclay’s ‘ Argenis’ and ‘ Euphormio’ 
in point of Latinity ; his popularity is witnessed by edition after 
edition from ‘the Elzevir press; but what we look for in an 

{ author is something from himself, and here is nothing but an 
ie echo. Another characteristic was parade of learning. In our own 
time there is more knowledge abroad in the world, but less 
learning. The reading public is larger, but less instructed. 
A writer like Burton or Jeremy Taylor would not get a hearing 
i. now. We like literature which represents the current thought 

of the day, not the literature of museums and libraries and 
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commonplace books. In the reign of James I to be learned 
was the first thing; to be original without reflection of anti- 
quity was out of taste. a 

It is impossible to say who set the fashion: it was in the 
air. It has been attributed to Géngora and the Gongorists, 
Marini and the Marinists, Ronsard and the Pleiad, Du Bartas, 
Lyly ; but Hallam’s characterisation of it as ‘an unintelligible 
refinement, which every nation in Europe seems in succession 
to have admitted into its poetry,’ * may serve both as a descrip- 
tion of the phenomenon and as a note of its date, though not of its 
cause. The vice which corrupted the literature of this age is, 
in a word, pedantry, literary, classical, and scientific: the 
dragging of incongruous qualities and mannerisms into the 
service of poetry. The pedantry of conceits affected even the 
great Elizabethan poets, but it was not raised into a principal 
merit till the latter years of the reign. England was always 
backward in the race: France, Italy, and Spain were far gone 
in pedantry before the reign of conceits began in England. 
Elizabeth’s personal influence was not without effect in setting 
the fashion ; her own style—always affected—became later more 
involved and Euphuistic; and the court language, following 
the fashion, blossomed into conceits richer and rarer, from 
the sobriety of Burleigh’s times to the exuberance of Speaker 
Phelips under James I, who was himself one of the most 
tedious of Euphuists. 

Lyly is sober compared with some of his successors. His 
similes and analogies are out of proportion to their matter, 
but in themselves they are not usually extravagant or absurd. 
What makes him distasteful now is that there is little thought 
or novelty of conception; and the quaintness and copiousness 
of illustration are fatiguing. Burton keeps up our interest by 
perpetual novelty and recondite allusions, and Jeremy Taylor 
by richness of learning and by the powerful thought which it 
sets off; Lyly is generally tame, and often timid. But it is 
not difficult to understand how he charmed a society which had 
tired of flowing numbers, and was beginning to value grace and 
continuity beyond solidity. 

Mr. Gosse sets down the ‘malign’ influence of the new 
fashion almost entirely to Donne. We should rather have 
said that Donne followed the fashion already introduced, and 
gave it the weight of his authority. So great a change is 
rarely brought about by one writer, especially a writer whose 
works became known to his contemporaries chiefly as manu- 


* ‘ Literature of Europe,’ part ii, chap. v, vol. ii, p, 117. 
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scripts passed from hand to hand around a circle of friends. 
Shakespeare shows how genius can turn the current style to its 
own uses; Donne, with all his gravity, learning, and passion, 
imagines nothing beyond the current style. Shakespeare wrote 
many lines which Donne might have written, and now and 
then Donne writes like Shakespeare himself. For instance, in 
the well-known lines— 


‘her pure and eloquent blood 
rg in her cheeks, and so distinctly wrought, 
one might almost say, her body thought ’— 


he uses the symbolical method in perfection, and enriches 
a true thought by a beautiful image. Donne’s influence no doubt 
was great ; that it was not irresistible we may conclude from the 
fact that when he set himself to break-up smooth versification 
by new rules of accent, and to depart from the natural iambic 
of his predecessors, he was not able to effect a revolution; nor 
was he successful in using the instrament which he had 
invented. 

Other poets of his day, and Shakespeare among them, 
adopted the suggestion, and Milton’s versification owes much 
to the boldness with which he trusted to balance and weight of 
syllables rather than to the orderly sequence of accents. But 
the next generation returned to smoothness, and Donne’s 
experiment was not developed so as to become the character 
of a school. Donne founded no school; he did not invent 
conceits; he did not establish a new school of versification. 
He remains alone; a writer of originality, not the pioneer of 
poets to be. 

If it is true that Donne, as Mr. Gosse thinks, felt no admira- 
tion or even curiosity in the presence of his great contemporaries, 
so much the worse for Donne. We will not do his memory the 
injustice to believe that he had no ears for Spenser and Shake- 
speare. We can see nothing in his poetry to justify Mr. Gosse’s 
theory that Donne, ‘ asa metrical iconoclast, would have neither 
part nor lot’ with the old Elizabethan school of Petrarchical 
poets. The liberties which Donne’ took with the English 
language and traditional prosody occur, for the most part, in 
the satires, in which he was imitating the roughness of the Latin 
satirists; and, as Mr, Gosse allows, this ‘experiment’ was dropped 
by Donne after middle life. It was an experiment; it was not 
copied by his admirers; perhaps we should never have heard of 
it if Milton had not admitted something of Donne’s principles 
of rhythm into the structure of his unmatched blank verse, 
stateliest of all measures next to Virgil’s. 
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As for Donne’s use of metaphors, the realism which made 
him (as Mr. Gosse says) ‘draw his illustrations, not from 
asphodel or from the moon,’ like the Petrarchists, ‘but from 
the humdrum professional employments of his own age, from 
chemistry, medicine, law, mechanics, astrology, religious ritual, 
daily human business of every sort,’ in this again Donne was 
not original, He did but use the style of his time, a time 
which liked parade of learning. It is all in Burton (who was 
senior to Donne), in ceremonial and Parliamentary speeches, in 
the diaries of Sir Symonds d’Ewes, and in pamphlets, letters, 
and sermons by the dozen. It was neither invented nor brought 
into currency by Donne or any other single authority. It is the 
later Euphuism; the Euphuism not of Euphues, but of the 
Piercie Shaftons and Armados who buzzed round the king of 
pedants, the English Solomon himself. 

The ‘ metaphysical poets’ have never been so finely criticised 
as by Johnson, who invented the phrase; not a very happy 
phrase, perhaps, for their skill lay rather in exciting wonder 
than in stimulating or expressing thought, Any of our readers 
who will take the trouble to turn to the ‘Lives of the Poets’ 
will find in the biography of Cowley all that can be said on 
the subject. 

‘Of wit’ (says Johnson) ‘thus defined’ Er discordia concors, 
combination of dissimilars, or discovery of likeness in unlikeness) 
‘they have more than enough. The most heterogeneous ideas are 
yoked by violence together ; nature and art are ransacked for illus- 
trations, comparisons, and allusions; their learning instructs and 
their subtilty surprises ; but the reader commonly thinks his improve- 
ment dearly bought, and though he sometimes admires, is seldom 
pleased.’ 

The vices of the school are oppressive learning, excessive 
particularity, and the combination of incongruous ideas by 
false analogy. Now and then they flash out a ray of 
splendid wit. Such lines as those of Donne on the ‘twin 
compasses’ cannot be surpassed ; it would be hard if the labour 
of much rocking never brought to light a nugget of pure gold. 
The workmanship, if always laboured, is often successful ; 
‘lime labor et mora’ deserves and sometimes receives its 
reward ; and no poets have ever filed more. industriously than 
these. It is a literature of art and erudition, not of nature: 
natural graces may be found there, because nature will out; 
but the poet values tricks of art more than the thoughts which 
his art expresses. Jacobean poetry in this resembles Provencal 
poetry, though, unlike that, it does not care for smoothness and 
perfection ; it should have studied perfection of form, not only 
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neatness of wit. The Jacobean poets might have learnt of 
Martial, who combined the perfection of wit with elegiac 
sweetness equal if not superior to the versification of Ovid 
himself. Martial among the ancients and La Fontaine among 
the moderns possess the secret beyond all others. 

Euphuism, as the term is generally understood, is the result 
of over-attention to words; an affected, unnatural style, which 
conceals poverty of invention under a show of learning, and (as 
Johnson says) wishes rather to surprise than to please. Lyly 
himself was not a Euphuist in the sense of a seeker after 
strangeness and affectation ; his conceits are of an obvious sort, 
and his language is that of common life. Sidney introduced a 
style of which Euphuism is the exaggeration. He did not 
sacrifice everything to wit. His descriptions, laboured in 
diction, and tedious from prolixity, are only affected as they 
are over-learned, self-conscious, and sentimental. They are 
Italian, not English: if translated into Italian they would be 
like the writings of the Italian novelists, and they would go 
very well into Italian; the roughness and manliness of our 
native English suits them ill, and this alone accuses them of a 
false taste. They ought to flow in smooth-sliding polysyllables ; 
the imitation of Italian melodies is unsuccessful. Sidney took 
a wrong direction in literature, and the ‘ Arcadia,’ after all, is a 
curiosity rather than a classic. 

Like the Jacobean architecture, Jacobean literature charms 
by delicacy and originality of detail, but cannot rise to large 
conceptions. A Jacobean monument, a row of cathedral stalls, 
such a gem as the Gate of Honour at Cambridge, is delightful 
in its small way, but ineffective if compared with a Palladian 
building or a church designed by Michael Angelo or Sansovino. 
A lengthy poem like Donne’s ‘ Soe of the Soul’ is unread- 
able ; but little poems such as Carew’s ‘ Boldness in Love’ are 
perfection itself. Perhaps Donne never achieved a higher 
tlight of poetry than in his ‘Testament.’ It is as good as that 
grand poem ‘ The Lye,’ which has claimed as many authors as 
Homer had birthplaces. It is dignified, bitter, almost sublime, 
and yet witty too. When we read this, we understand how 
Carew could say of him— 


‘ Here lies a King, that ruled as he thought fit 
The universal Monarchy of wit.’ 


When we remember that Shakespeare was living at the 
aun eRe how slight appears the account of contemporary 
fame 

The personality of Donne is quite as interesting as hig 
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literary position. A licentious youth and a politic maturity, 
in which he became mixed up with questionable patrons and 
more than questionable dealings, led to his taking Holy Orders, 
apparently with no very holy purpose, His hesitation at this 
parting of the ways, and his refusal of a good living offered 
him by Thomas Morton, the Dean of Gloucester, are evidences 
of sincerity. But neither when he left the Church of Rome 
nor when he became a priest in the Church of England is there 
any record of a conversion, unless Ben Jonson’s ‘ repenteth 
highly’ and Walton’s ‘his penitential years’ are to be taken 
literally. No greater contrast can be than that between 
Donne’s adoption of the clerical profession and George 
Herbert’s devotion of himself to the ministry, Donne ap- 
parently took Orders because James I desired it, and not 
without a view to Church preferment. Herbert, when he put 
on his ‘canonical coat,’ destroyed his early poems, and dedi- 
cated himself to a saintly life, deliberately rejecting brilliant 
-_ prospects and the certainty of rising to the highest 
aces. 
. ‘ Whereas my birth and spirit rather took 
The way that takes the town, 
Thou didst betray me to a lingering book, 
And wrap me in a gown.’ 

There is no looking back, no hankering after court flesh-pots : 
the sacrifice is complete and without regret. 

The parallel suggested by Izaak Walton between Donne and 
Herbert must be given up. It goes no further than the resem- 
blance between their fortunes as courtiers and scholars turned 
Churchmen. There is no fervour in Donne’s conversion to the 
Anglican communion, and no self-immolation in his dedication 
to the ministry. Donne’s nature was above all intellectual : 
the question between Rome and England interested him 
more as a problem of theology and politics than as a vital 

uestion of life and practice. His letters written about the 
time of his change in 1609 (some of the most interesting in 
Mr. Gosse’s book) throw light on his motives, and in our 
judgment remove him from suspicion of time-service. A man 
may change his religion upon considerations of reasonable 
truth, or of authority perceived, or of security, or of fitness and 
convenience, if he thinks little of externals, Donne had seen 
enough of English Catholics to be aware that it was not easy to 
be a good subject of James I in their company. This was a 
sufficient motive for a change, if it could be justified in foro 
conscientie ; and in matters of conscience Donne’s turn of mind 
was more allied to the cynicism with which all public men of 
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those days were tainted than to the scruples of a soul faint from 
wrestling with itself. Sa 

A statesman like Wotton, who knew the workings of Con- 
tinental catholicism, would have drawn a broad line between 
Rome and the Protestant bodies, considering the latter as 
engaged together in one cause; so too would nine out of ten 
Englishmen ; only the High Anglicans of Little Gidding and 
Peterhouse would have been shy of Lutherans and Calvinists. 
Donne’s sympathies were those of a philosopher, and embraced 
all creeds. “ one of his letters he weighs the consideration 
whether the Pope has not as good a right to claim spiritual 
supremacy as the King temporal, each being the only judge of 
his prerogative. In another letter, which is that of an honest 
man, a clear thinker, and a politician, he says :— 


‘You know I never fettered nor imprisoned the word Religion, 
not straightening it friarly, ad religiones factitias (as the Romans call 
well their Orders of Religion), nor immuring it in a Rome, a Wittem- 
berg, or a Geneva’ (he might have added ‘a Lambeth’); ‘ they are 
all virtual beams of one Sun, and wheresoever they find clay hearts, 
they harden them and moulder them into dust; and they entender 
and mollify waxen. They are not so contrary as the North and 
South Poles, and ... they are co-natural pieces of one circle. 
Religion is Christianity, which being too spiritual to be seen by us, 
doth therefore take an apparent body of good life and works; so 
salvation requires an honest Christian.’ * 


Not so Crashaw :— 


‘ What heaven-entreated heart is this 
Stands trembling at the gate of bliss? . . . 
Whose definition is a doubt 
*T wixt life and death, ’twixt in and out? ... 


‘ Disband dull fears 5. give Faith the day ; 
To save your life, kill your delay. . . . 
Yield then, O yield, that Love may win 
The fort at last, and let Life in.’ 
Not so Newman :— 
‘It is, indeed, a dreadful responsibility to act as I am doing; and 
I feel His hand heavy on me without intermission, Who is all wisdom 
and love, so that my mind and heart are tired out, just as the limbs 
might be from a load on one’s back ; that sort of dull aching pain 
Such thoughts as these may have been in Donne’s mind ; but 
they do not appear in his writings, and we may doubt whether 


* Gosse, vol. i, p. 226. t ‘ Letters,’ vol. ii, p. 465. 
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his nature was so transfused with religious feeling as to be 
capable of them. Donne was a greek wit, but neither a great 
et nor a great saint, for all Izaak Walton’s praises. Mr. Gosse 
is an iconoclast. He shows us how untrustworthy Walton’s 
trait painting is; how he smoothed over incongruities and 
Cciakaeed beauties, producing by his magical art harmonies 
which existed only in his imagination, playing freely with 
dates and names, and making all serve the purpose of ideal 
rtraiture, Mr. Gosse’s picture is more accurate; but we 
ome lost our Donne, and have to imagine a new Donne, 
a more interesting but less attractive personage, a problem 
in morality, not a model of Anglican Churchmanship. Mr. 
Gosse shows us no combination of sage and saint, but a full- 
blooded, secularly-minded man, a seeker after honour ani 
money, not over-scrupulous in suing for the favour of toe 
great; a bold adventurer, too eager for advancement to boggle 
at trifles; a friend of Essex so long as he lasted, but leaving 
him when his companionship and patronage became dangerous ; 
courting the vile Somerset when his star was in the ascendant, 
and all but implicated in some of the darkest episodes of his 
career; needy and covetous, burdened with an_ increasing 
family, and suggesting that funerals would bring him relief 
if he could find money to pay for them; then under pressure 
from the King taking upon him the vows of priesthood, and 
becoming a court divine. There is nothing venerable or even 
respectable in all this. But the reputation in which the Dean 
of Paul’s lived and died, the names and credit of his friends, 
and above all the witness of his own sg make us believe that 
he was no hypocrite. We must take Walton’s evidence, at the 
lowest estimate, for no less than what it is worth; and Walton 
chose his subjects because he believed in them. We may 
surmise that Donne never ceased to have worldly interests 
without concluding that he had no heavenly aspirations. 

It is a difficult problem to harmonise what repels and what 
attracts in so complex a character. One is tempted to wonder 
whether Donne did not leave his own character as one of the 
riddles which he wished posterity to solve. At any rate, the 
ghost of Donne would take pleasure in the thought that the 
moderns do not know whether to set him, with Walton, at the 
side of George Herbert, or, with Mr. Gosse, in the questionable 
society of Bacon and Somerset. The child’s question, ‘ Was he 
a good man or a bad man?’ cannot in this case be easily and 
simply answered. 

onne’s undoubted pre-eminence among the wits of his time 
was probably in some measure due to his credit at court, at 
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a time when the court was more than it ever was before or 
since ; and in some measure to a mysteriousness which Donne 
affected. His fastidiousness shrouded itself in enigma. He 
was not a simple-minded man, and he did not wish to be 
thought so. We can conceive that Donne may have thought 
Wotton superficial, Herbert misplaced, Jonson a _pedant, 
Shakespeare a mad wag, Herrick a rustic, Drummond a 
Scotchman, Hales—he must have liked Hales better than the 
rest, as being also an enigma. One would like to: know what 
was the society which his wit and learning illuminated. The 
Dean of Paul’s could not attend such a Session of the Poets as: 
was held a generation earlier at the ‘Mermaid.’ His choicest 
company must have met at the Deanery, where his table was 
doubtless furnished with good talk, like Wotton’s at Eton. 
He was known to his friends as a delightful host, to the wits as 
a poet and epigrammatist of high pretensions, to the world in 
general as a preacher. 

Those were the days of the sermon. The theatre, the club, 
the Tusculan villa, the Academy of Athens or Florence, the 
Porch, the salon, have in their different methods and degrees 
supplied a focus in which human speech may be concentrated 
and sifted of its commonplaces. In our time the power of 
the spoken word is at its lowest. Our public speakers address 
themselves to the newspapers, and it is only now and then that 
an orator has the opportunity of stirring a great assemblage 
by presence, language, voice, and action as Gladstone and 
Bright could do, The drum ecclesiastic has ceased to sound 
war's alarms, and no one takes the trouble to tune the pulpits. 
Our preachers hold forth to Laodicean congregations ; the article 
and the fugitive note put into an attractive and digestible form 
what might be our thoughts if we had time to think ; and, as 
Plato says, the art which finds favour now is that of the cook 
or the maker of sauces and sweetmeats. ; 

In Donne’s time the sermon was a grave reality. Old men 
were living who could remember the Smithfield fires, and Alva’s 
hecatombs were fresh in memory, The Gunpowder Plot and the 
assassinations of William the Silent and Henry of Navarre were 
recent or contemporary events. The danger from Spain and 
Rome was no chimera. The clergy had not lost their right of 
speaking with authority. The Members of Parliament came 
into St. Margaret’s with ‘their little pocket-Bibles with gilt 
edges’ (as Selden said), prepared to judge the preacher, but 
also to listen to him as their teacher. The weekly sermon, an 
hour or more long, was an intellectual exercise supplying food for 
thought, a purging of conscience, a study of rhetoric, a parades 
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ground of erudition, and a political fact. It corresponded, on a 
public stage, to the private prayer-meetings, lectures, discus- 
sions, searchings of conscience, and Scriptural exercises which 
made up so much of the serious life of the times—times in which 
secular business, and pre-eminently politics, were based upon 
religion, or at least were conceived in terms of religion, The 
monarchy of Charles I and the usurpation of Cromwell were 
upset by sermons, achieving results at which they did not aim. 

ugh Peters and the Blackfriars conventicles were powers to 
be reckoned with, and addressed themselves directly to a larger 
body of public opinion than Pym and Hampden, whose speeches 
were not reported and are better known to us than to their 
contemporaries, The pamphlet was the only intellectual power 
which could compare with the pulpit. 

To be the chief preacher of his day, as Donne was, was a 
great position and a great responsibility, and Donne must have 
known that the pulpit of St. Paul’s raised him higher in the 
eyes of the world than a chair at a tavern or a seat at the 
Lord Keeper’s dinner-table. His sermons were not political, 
but to those who listened to them they were a training in sound 
thinking, as well as an excursion into regions of profound 
learning and high literature. They cannot be read now except 
by students. To us they are abstract essays, full indeed of 
masculine thought, but full also of recondite allusion and 
wearisome subtlety. But there was a time when they were 
alive, not lucubrations of the study, but direct addresses to a 
congregation; political and ethical realities, not the dreamy 
disquisitions of a pedant. 


‘However set off’ (says Donne’s successor, Dean Milman *), ‘as 
by all accounts they were, by a most graceful and impressive 
delivery, it is astonishing to us that he should hold a London 
congregation enthralled, unwearied, unsatiated. Yet there can be 
no doubt that this was the case. And this congregation consisted 
both of the people down to the lowest, and of the most noble, wise, 
accomplished of that highly intellectual age. They sate, even stood, 
undisturbed, except by their own murmurs of admiration, sometimes 
by hardly suppressed tears. One of Donne’s poetical panegyrists 
writes :— 


“ And never were we wearied till we saw 
The hour, and but an hour, to end did draw.”’ 


We must understand, then, in appreciating the measure of 
Donne’s ascendency, that he must not be judged only as a 


* «Annals of St. Paul’s,’ p. 828, 
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man of letters by the value of his poems, but as a man speaking 
with authority, who knew his place and his power, and. never 
undervalued it. This consideration will give him a higher 
position in our judgment than if we think of him merely as a 
factor in literature. 

By his position, his character, and his peculiar genius Donne 
whilst living occupied a larger place among men of letters than 
later times have given him. Mr. Gosse labours to restore this 
place to him: but the verdict is given, and will hardly be 
reversed on appeal. Dryden wished that he could be ‘trans- 
lated into numbers and English, and complained that even so 
he would want ‘dignity of expression.’ Ben Jonson ‘esteemed 
him the first poet in the world in some things,’ and set him ‘ first, 
and far from all second,’ among the ‘ Anacreontic lyrics’ and 
epigrammatists, but said withal that ‘ for not keeping accent, he 
deserved hanging.’ Donne will be studied by a few, and remain 
an interesting figure to many who do not study him; but for 
we shall read Herrick, 

e have given most of the space at our disposal to Donne, 
partly because Mr. Gosse’s estimate of him appears to us some- 
what overstrained, and his critical judgment biassed by the 
strong personal interest which is inseparable from the study 
of so original a character; and also because in him subtlety of 
thought, wit, learning, and piety are combined with fertility 
of expression in a rare degree. But what we demand from a 

t is poetry, and here Donne, in our opinion, comes short of 
errick on one side and George Herbert on the other. After 
all, he was more a rhetorician than a poet. He could no more 
have imagined ‘Corinna’s Maying’, ‘Cherry Ripe’, and a 
dozen more of Herrick’s felicities, than he could have written 
Herbert’s sonnet :— 
* Prayer, the Church’s banquet, Angel’s age, 
God’s breath in man returning to his birth, 
The soul in paraphrase, heart in pilgrimage, 
The Christian plummet sounding heaven and earth; 
Engine against the Almighty, sinner’s tower, 
Reverséd thunder, Christ-side-piercing spear, 
The six days’ world transposing in an hour, 
A kind of tune, which all things hear and fear ; 
Softness and peace and joy and love and bliss, 
Exalted manna, gladness of the best, 
Heaven in ordinary, man well drest, 
The milky way, the bird of Paradise, 
Church-bells beyond the stars heard, the soul’s blood, 
The land of spices, something understood.’ 
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Here are conceits enough, and some roughnesses, One may 
perhaps trace the influence of Donne, but the thought, not 
the expression, is what attracts; and Herbert’s poems, how- 
ever they may bend to the popular demand for quaintness 
and learning, have a spontaneity which is not found in 
Donne. 

We should like to dwell on other poets of Donne’s school, or 
learners in the same school with him. It is interesting to read 
the list of the books which William Drummond had in his 
library, when after his father’s death he devoted himself to the 
muses and turned away from the world to his study at Haw- 
thornden. Among them were the ‘ Arcadia,’ the ‘ Euphues,’ 
Ariosto, three plays and two poems of Shakespeare, some other 
English plays, French translations from Tasso and Sannazaro, 
Du Bartas, Rabelais, the ‘Faery Queene,’ and the Greek and 
Latin classics. Add to these a considerable number of Italian 
and a few Spanish books, and we have as good a library as a 
young man could desire who had been well educated and meant 
to make literature the principal business of his life. The chief 
interest of the list is that, with the exception of Sidney, 
Lyly, Sannazaro, and Du Bartas, all the above-mentioned 
authors are alive still in the mouths of men. This was 
the meat on which young wits were nourished—a bountiful 
diet, feeding the mind with the best thought of the past. 
How came it about, then, that the Jacobean ts, with all 
their wit and learning, were so little classical? The answer 
is that they were too much led by the taste of the time. The 
literature which survives the shocks of time is that which 
expresses ‘ great general thoughts,’ and is not dependent upon 
wit or learning. It is also consummate in art, that is, in 
simplicity; and whatever merits Donne and his precursors 
and followers had, simplicity is not among them. So our 
English concettisti have had their day; and George Herbert, 
with less vigour than Donne, less sweetness than Crashaw, 
and less learning than Sidney, is read while they are 
neglected. 

t is genuineness that keeps Herbert alive. He has less 
rhythm than Carew, less lyric sweetness than Crashaw, but he 
has more to say than either of these ; his poetical vein is fuller 
than that of w, and his piety deeper, if less ardent, than 
that of Crashaw. We do not know how much was lost to the 
world when Herbert burnt his secular pieces. They were a 
young man’s writing; but the verses of young, poets have a 
grace which maturity does not always ripen. But though his 
early poems have perished, the ‘Temple’ contains enough to 
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give Herbert a high place in our Parnassus. We must not 
boggle too much at the abuse of conceits, as in the lines— 


‘God gave thy soul brave view? ; put not those feathers 
Into a bed, to sleep out all ill weathers.’ 


If we must have featherbeds, we prefer the ‘ swelling cloud’ of 
Herrick’s ‘Epithalamium’ to Herbert’s holy absurdity. But 
there the conceits are; and we have no more reason to be 
offended at them than at the mock-heroical phrases of Pope, or 
Johnson’s polysyllables. We might as well quarrel with a 
Dutchman for writing in Dutch, when Italian is a more 
melodious language ; or expect Inigo Jones to build in Gothic, 
or Reynolds to mould himself upon Botticelli. 
For what Herbert can do in the right use of conceits, take 
this as an example :— 
* Entice the trusty sun, if that you can, 
From his ecliptic line ; beckon the sky ; 
Who lives by rule then, keeps good company.’ 
Or this :— 
‘Sink not in spirit: who aimeth at the sky 
“ Shoots higher much than he that means a tree.’ 
‘Man is God’s image: but a poor man is 
Christ’s stamp to boot: both images regard.’ 


In these there is true wit—the wit that cares more for the 
thing said than for the fancy which makes it sparkle. 

Nor do we like George Herbert the less for knowing the 
value of what he had renounced—‘I know the ways of 
learning,’ ‘I know the ways of honour’—'I know the ways of 

leasure,’ and the rest of that noble poem, ‘The Pearl,’ the 
ast stanza of which runs :— 
‘I know all these, and have them in my hand: 
Therefore not sealéd, but with open eyes 
I fly to Thee, and fully understand 
Both the main sale, and the commodities, 
And at what rate and price I have Thy love ’"— 


nor for flying a shaft at the concettisti, and (it may be) at Donne 
himself, in the lines strangely entitled ‘ Jordan’ :— 


* Who says that fictions only and false hair 
Become a verse ? Is there in truth no beauty ? 
Is all good structure in a winding stair ? 

Must all be veiled, while he that reads, divines, 
Catching the sense at two removes ?’ 
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No critic could have better hit off the distinction which 
separates Donne’s verse from Herbert’s—tortuous and direct, 
metaphysical and natural. Poetry can be clogged with thought ; 
it is something more than ‘the best thoughts in the best 
language, for it is not poetry at all without sincere emotion. 
And it is because George Herbert’s emotion is always sincere, 
though it may lack some of the graces, that he transcends the 
unreality of much that passed for poetry among the wits of 
his time. He used an affected and exotic dialect ; but he had 
not lost the English tradition of melody, deep but sober 
feeling, and lofty thought, to which our nation reverted after 
a period of fashionable affectation; and he is one of those 
who made the English language—which no one wrote more 
purely than he, when he would, Herbert’s any and 
singleness of heart lift his poetry above all triviality of diction 
and harshness of conceit into a region higher than that of 
poetry, and give it a value which, considered only as poetry, it 
does not always possess. Loftiness of religious feeling is one 
of the things which make a poet. It sets Cowper above 
Thomson, whose poetical gift was in some respects greater. It 
makes John Keble worthy of a place among English poets; 
it glorifies Wordsworth; it is an essential merit of other 
sacred writers, among whom we may name Crashaw and 
Herrick, Newman and Christina Rossetti. 

There are some who set Crashaw higher than Herbert, as 
having more spontaneity and effusion of spirit. But if they 
are compared, Crashaw’s fervours will appear to be, however 
genuine, somewhat feminine in their ecstasy, Crashaw was 
half Italian in thought and expression, and more than half 
Italian in religion. Much that he wrote is translation or 
paraphrase from the Italian. Herbert is purely English, and 
so more genuine ; and in his English character there is none of 
the Philistinism or insularity which often disfigures our work. 
He is refined as any Italian, without losing English robustness ; 
Crashaw, with more ardency, has less seriousness. Crashaw 
shares with the other poets of the school that exquisiteness of 
which we spoke above, which often misses but sometimes hits 
the mark, and this will always find him readers; but he is 
diffuse where Herbert is terse, and his diffuseness arises from 
repetition and the Ovidian vice of enumeration. Compare 
Ford’s treatment of the contest between the musician and the 
nightingale with that of Crashaw. Ford gives it just enough 
length to contain the bird’s agony ; Crashaw wearies us with 
a detailed description of the ins and outs of the music, till 
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we wish for a score to explain to us the reality of what he 
imagined. 

When Crashaw is at his best he outstrips either Donne or 
Herbert. We should look long in them before we came upon 
such well-springs as these :— 


‘ A happy soul, that all the wa: 
To Heaven hath a summer’s day’ ; 


this from ‘ The Flaming Heart’ to St. Theresa :— 


‘ By all the heavens thou hast in Him, 
Fair sister of the Seraphim ; 

By all of Him we have in thee, 
Leave nothing of m in me: 
Let me so read thy life, that I 

Unto all life of mine may die’ ; 


or his graceful and certainly sincere tribute to George 
Herbert :-— 
‘ Know you, fair, on what you look 
Divinest love lies in this book. . . . 
When your hands untie these strings, 
Think you've an angel by the wings.’ 


But when we turn the page, and come upon the pearls and 
roses (teeth and lips), corals, rubies, diamonds, snows, and the 
ever-reviving Phoenix—one wishes he could have been con- 
sumed once for all in his own fires—and the rest of the budget, 
we have to confess with a sigh that Crashaw at his worst is 
a very different thing. 

It may be thought that ~~, poets should be set apart 
in a class by themselves. so, poets of love, of war, of 
romance and chivalry should also be set apart. Whatever stirs 
this mortal frame, and makes the blood run quicker, is a 
minister, not only of emotion, but of poetry. It may be true 
that Herbert, Crashaw, Cowper, Keble, and Newman would 
not have been poets at all but for the flame of divine love 
which caught up their spirits. 


‘ My music shall find Thee, and every string 
Shall have his attribute to sing: 

That all together may accord in Thee, 

And prove one God, one harmony.’ * 


If they had been musing on earthly things the fire might never 
have been kindled ; but they caught fire, and at last they spake 


* George Herbert, ‘The Thanksgiving.’ 
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with their tongues. Vaughan the ‘Silurist’ is a striking 
instance of this. He had the fluency and the sensitive 
ear and hand of an accomplished versifier. If he had been 
independent of Herbert, we might have given him a higher 
place ; but he owes so much to Herbert that he must be counted 
among the imitators, What is his own is the ardour of piety ; 
and that is sufficient to make him more than an imitator and to 
give him rank as a poet—a second-rate or third-rate poet, but 
a poet, because he expresses high emotion in beautiful words. 
The like may be said of the Wordsworthian Keble, whose 
grave and thoughtful piety could only utter itself in verse.. To 
the present age, which requires something more passionate and 
less saintly, Keble seems prosaic, But Herbert and Vaughan 
would have loved him; and his sober muse was in tune 
with the beginnings of the Anglican revival, as his brother- 
poets testify in the ‘ Lyra Apostolica,’ the ‘ Cathedral,’ and other 
works. Newman brought genius to the revival, and Pusey 
learning : but Keble supplied character—a character of sobriety 
and saintliness, to parallel which we must look back to such 
churchmen as Herbert and Nicholas Ferrar. The parallel 
between the Laudian revival and the Oxford movement is very 
close, and not only one of imitation ; and the poets give it voice 
as truly as the divines. Donne’s religion was more academic, 
Crashaw’s more ecstatic ; and Crashaw found his true home, 
like Newman, in the Roman Church; Herbert and Vaughan 
are the prototypes of Keble and Isaac Williams. 

A good deal of poetry in all ages is patchwork of the current 
ideas or tricks of style. If we look at ‘ The English Parnassus,’ 
a worthless little book printed in 1657, containing ‘ A Collection 
of all rhyming Monosyllables, the choicest Epithets and Phrases, 
with some General Forms upon all Occasions, Subjects, and 
Theams, alphabetically digested,’ we shall find a complete 
manual of the art of poetical theft, and how not to be original. 
All the stock-in-trade of the seventeenth century is there; and 
the poetical youth of the Commonwealth are instructed how to 
thrive upon commonplaces, The poets of to-day use no such 
Gradus ; but they, too, have their commonplaces, and resemble 
each other as Frenchmen do. Like the poets of King James’s 
time, they study exquisiteness. Like them, they have a right 
to their taste, and will exercise an influence on the next genera- 
tion, Like them, they have no great leader to give his own 
colour to his brothers in art, They have perfected versification 
and the use of the adjective. Tennyson began it, Swinburne 
developed it; and those who do not admire Tennyson and do 
not imitate Swinburne are nevertheless bound by it. 
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Just now there is a tendency, which reminds us of Donne, to 
vary metres, to study balance and the use of resolved feet. 
Mr. Bridges is the hierophant of this tendency. He may not 
have many followers, for to go against the received taste is for a 
time more unpopular in metre than in anything else; but he 
will have influence; and when the great poet of the rising 
century appears, he will be burdened, or ballasted, with the 
strict study of metre which came in after the loose numbers of 
Scott and Byron. Nor will the cult of the adjective be neglected. 
It is a reflection from France; and it is so attractive and so 
necessary, when once perceived, that the danger is that the 
adjective may take precedence of the noun, the ornament of 
the thing ornamented. Periods of depression are periods of 
preparation ; and if we cannot produce any ‘bright particular 
star’ at this moment, there is a good deal of diffused light 
among our Pleiads and Hyads. The Elizabethan pastorals and 
plays, besides bringing to light a certain number of great poets, 
trained the ear and the poetical sense of their generation: so in 
another way did the stylists, of whom Donne and Herbert were 
the chief; each succeeding school lives in and _ instructs 
posterity ; and our poet, now in his cradle or at school, who 
will bring his own fuel and fire with him, will also be enriched 
by the experience of many modest but genuine artists, whose 
names are not written in ‘the roll of mighty poets.’ An 


anthology of Jacobean poems would contain some imperishable 
verse; and an anthology of later Victorian poems will have 
much the same character. We must wait patiently, till the 
made-up roll is unfolded once more. 
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Arr. XIL—DOMESTIC PARTIES AND IMPERIAL 


'|\HERE is some ground for anxiety lest the temper of 
national complacency, induced by the spectacle of Lord 
Roberts’s triumphal progress through the territories of what were 
the Boer Republics, may tend to check the assimilation of the 
lessons taught by the earlier experiences of the past twelve 
months. If so, recent successes will, indeed, have been bought 
dearly. For seldom has a nation been put to school so sharply 
as was England in the months October 1899-February 1900; 
seldom has a nation been shown so unmistakably the things 
belonging to its future peace, welfare, and security, and allowed 
to emerge from the course of instruction, as she has, unhumiliated 
and unshaken. The lessons taught have been manifold, and 
some of the most essential of them cannot even be glanced at 
here. The absolute necessity of large measures of military 
reorganisation and development is recognised now, and will, it 
may be hoped, be insisted on by a public whose minds were 
closed to the most conclusive exhibitions, on paper only, of the 
signal defects of an army system dealing with the finest human 
material in the world. But a great deal more than army reform, 
even in the widest sense, has been demonstrated to be wanting, 
before the great fabric of the British Empire can be regarded as 
reasonably secure against the dangers by which it is beset. The 
magnitude and the proximity, not to say the imminence, of 
those dangers have been publicly declared to the nation by 
the two statesmen whose acquaintance with foreign affairs is 
immeasurably greater than that possessed by any of their 
colleagues or rivals. It would be impossible to exaggerate the 
gravity of the language on this subject employed at intervals of 
a few months by Lord Rosebery and Lord Salisbury. If, when 
the ex-Foreign Secretary and Prime Minister, in the House of 
Lords, on February 15th, 1900, struck the note of alarm, the 
present holder of those offices, for reasons perhaps too sufficiently 
obvious, declined to treat his warning as justified, the Prim- 
rose e speech, on May 9th, gave us Lord Salisbury’s 
testimony, in terms absolutely unequivocal, to the reality of the 
public perils which, for a time, he had seemed to make light of. 
We all know now that the best-informed statesmen recognise, 
in the extraordinary outburst of anti-British virulence which 
has raged through the Continental press during the past 
nine months, the evidence, not of a merely artificial and 
whi -up sentiment, but of large and menacing bodies of 
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genuine national feeling. So far, no doubt, these forces have 
been held in check by the enlightened self-interest of sovereigns 
and statesmen. But circumstances can easily be conceived in 
which those controlling influences might be lacking where they 
are now present, or might prove ineffectual. Lord Salisbury 
has expressly indicated the possibility of such contingencies ; 
and no one can contemplate the recent history or the present 
condition of either France or Russia without discerning the 
force and cogency of his warning. The immediate danger 
doubtless seems greater on the side of France, for in that 
country there is presented the extraordinary phenomenon of a 
party—or at least a numerous, if heterogeneous, faction—ready 
to force on a war even if it were likely to prove unsuccessful 
for their nation, in the conviction that such failure would re-act 
fatally on a form of government which they dislike. No such 
faction exists, or at least is at present prominent, in Russia. 
None the less, however, is it highly probable that if France, on 
whatever grounds of quarrel, became involved in war with 
England, the pressure of military opinion upon the Czar in 
favour of thoroughgoing co-operation with the allied Republic 
would be of overpowering strength. 

Nor is it at all reasonable, however agreeable, to assume as 
a self-evident truth that a common hatred of England, and a 
common desire for the spoil of her shattered Empire, could in 
no circumstances bring about a working aggressive co-operation 
between Germany and France. The idea of such a combination 
may seem to us odious, and in view of history unnatural, But 
it would be sheer wilful blindness, having regard to the signifi- 
cance attached by Lord Salisbury and Lord Rosebery to the 

neral manifestations of ill-feeling towards this country during 
the South African war, to consider the formation of a great Triple 
League against England as by any means beyond the range of 
possibility. We are therefore in presence of national perils 
greater in effect than have surrounded our country at any 
previous period in her history, even during the last stage of the 
war which resulted in the loss of the American Colonies. The 
dangers are greater, because the hostile combination would be 
relatively more powerful than that which arrayed itself in league 
with our revolted dependencies. They are greater because in the 
event of defeat we stand to lose immeasurably more in territory, 
in population, and in prestige than we lost even through the war 
which issued in the establishment of a long-hostile nation of our 
own blood on the further side of the Atlantic. That is so not 
only for the reason that the Empire has grown enormously in the 
interval, but because the United Kingdom has become dependent 
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for the larger part of its food, and of the raw material of its 
industries, on external supplies. There was a time when it was 
indeed true that, as compared with Continental nations, England’s 
wars were waged with limited liability, But now, let the issue 
of a naval war once be determined against us, and the head and 
heart of the Empire would become a beleaguered city with no 
hope of relief, for which there would only remain the lot of 
unconditional surrender, 

We have seen the last fragments of empire torn away from 
Spain, though no threat of starvation or industrial ruin was or 
could be brought to bear upon her, and though her sailors and 
soldiers fought and died with a desperate courage worthy of their 
country’s most splendid traditions. It is the fate of Spain, 
enforced by pressure immeasurably more cogent than could be 
placed upon that unhappy nation, which England has to 
contemplate, if once a hostile alliance is formed strong enough 
to break down her command of the sea. Can anyone maintain 
that there is no fresh menace to the preservation of that 
command in the present aspect of European affairs? Let 
us assume, for the sake of argument at least, that over the 
navies of France and Russia in combination the superiority of 
this country is beyond question. The essential features of the 
situation which we now have to face are that perenepyr abuse 
of England is as popular in Germany as in either France or 
Russia, and that the Reichstag has decided that Germany must 
make herself, as soon as, may be, a first-class naval Power. 
That has been done indeed at the instance of and under 
pressure from a monarch who, there seems good reason to 
believe, is at present friendly to England, But William II 
is mortal, and even if his good disposition towards this country 
can be regarded as certainly enduring for a long life, a situation 
might quite conceivably be developed in which he would be 
unable to prevent Germany from being swept into a war for 
the partition of the British Empire. In a word, it is now 
necessary for this country to be prepared to meet and crush 
the allied navies of the three strongest and richest Powers of 
the continent of Europe, if it would take for the preservation 
of the British realm precautions conceived on such a scale and 
based on such a view of possibilities as would be deemed not 
only reasonable but imperative in the case of any other human 
undertaking. 

Such is our opinion, and not only ours but, as we are 
convinced, that of the great majority of those Englishmen who 
have given serious thought to the foreign situation developed 
during the South African war. We do not deny that under 
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certain conditions a wise, resourceful, and resolute diplomacy 
might succeed in bringing about such a system of under- 
standings or alliances as would afford a practically sufficient 
security against the formation of a hostile combination so 
formidable as that of which we have been speaking. But the 
conditions necessary for the achievement of such results by 
diplomatic means do not now exist, and it is doubtful whether 
they ever will. There is a deeply-rooted aversion in this 
country to any binding alliances with foreign nations, to 
any arrangement which commits us to the possibility of having 
to fight in a quarrel in which our interests are not directly 
concerned. This is a very natural feeling, but its indulgence— 
if we wish at the same time to be safe in a world which has 
shown itself to be bitterly unfriendly—must be paid for. 

What, then, are the requirements of reasonable security for 
Great Britain and her Empire in the circumstances of peculiar 
danger which our two greatest experts in foreign affairs have 
pointed out to us? Very far be it from us to scoff at rifle- 
clubs, the formation of which throughout the country was 
the principal suggestion made by Lord Salisbury for meeting 
the national perils of which he had spoken with so much 
gravity in his address to the Primrose League. The South 
African war has unquestionably demonstrated the great, though 
also, no doubt, the distinctly limited value of brave and intel- 
ligent men who are good shots with a rifle, but who are destitute 
of regular military training. Beyond dispute, the fact that some 
hundreds of thousands of such men were available, in the event 
of a temporary loss of the command of the sea, might be of 

t service in helping to meet an attempted invasion, Of 
not less value would it be in preventing panic, and in culti- 
vating among all classes a spirit not of ‘militarism’ but of 
serious readiness to face personal sacrifices for national objects. 
By all means, then, let us have as many rifle-clubs as possible. 
But we shall be very foolish if we rest content with them, even 
if they should multiply indefinitely. It is not by invasion that 
the resistance of this country would be crushed, but by the ruin 
of our trade and by the process of starvation, if the command of 
the sea passed away from us. 

The essentials of any approach to Imperial safety may 
perhaps be summed up under three heads, First, that the 
Government of this country, the sovereign and leading State in 
the realm, should in regard to all Imperial questions pursue a 
clear and consistent policy, Secondly, that in the guidance and 
control of Imperial policy full recognition should be given to 
the great daughtersstates which have just exhibited in such 
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splendid fashion their passionate devotion to the common flag, 
and which in every decade that attain to a position 
of markedly greater relative as wall as positive importance in 
respect of wealth and population. In the third place there 
should be a carefully thought out and generally accepted 
plan for the most economical and efficient organisation for 
defensive purposes, naval and military, of the resources of all 

of the Empire. Only a moderate amount of consideration 
is required to prove that, however great might be the perce 
advantages secured by the realisation of any one or two of these 
broad cardinal requisites, it is only by the combination of all 
three that the standard of collective security, at which the 
holders of so magnificent a heritage are bound to aim, can 
possibly be attained. Let us ask then whether under our home 


political system, as it is at present worked, there is any suffi- 


cient guarantee for a steady Imperial policy carried out by the 
most competent hands. Unfortunately it is hardly necessary 
to do more than state the question in order to recognise the 
inevitably negative character of the answer. 

The cause of this lies not in any defect in the temper and 
judgment of the British democracy, but in the liability of their 
views and wishes to suffer defeat, or at least grave perversion, 
through the operation of the party system, in Parliament and in the 
country. Those writers are in error who maintain, as Mr. Lilly 
appears to do, that the essential weakness of our Parliamentary 
government consists in the predominance it gives to mere 
numbers. Certainly that is not the case in respect of Imperial 
affairs, a province in which the ‘education of our masters,’ recom- 
mended by the late Lord Sherbrooke after the ‘ Leap in the Dark,’ 
has been carried on (though possibly not quite in the direction 
he would have desired) with surprising rapidity and success. 
The instruction has been given partly by teachers who laboured 
resolutely and unsensationally in quiet times, partly by the 
clear significance of public events, partly by that widening 
touch with life in the daughter-states beyond the seas which 
comes from the constant growth in the number of home-staying 
families who have members or relatives settled in the Colonies. 
In any case it has been given, and it has found apt scholars. No 
observant person who has lived in this country during the last 
fifteen years can doubt the fact, whether, with us, he rejoices in 
it, or regards it with regret and apprehension. The Imperiali- 
sation of the British democracy has declared itself decisively 
during the past two years, by its fruits, in the temper with 
which the Queen’s Government were supported at the Fashoda 
crisis, and with which the nation met the reverses on the 
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Tugela and the Modder last winter, demanding, in unmis- 
takable tones, that a settlement of South Africa, on thorough- 
going and permanent lines, should be effected after the war. 

If then, as has been said, our political system, as at present 
worked, affords no guarantee for the maintenance of a firm line 
of Imperial policy by the Government for the time being in 
office, it is idle to cast the blame on the authors of household 
suffrage. The only consideration which can lend any show of 
plausibility to such an assignment of responsibility is to be found 
in the fact that the ‘ caucus,’ or electoral machine, was introduced 
into English politics ostensibly as a kind of corollary to the 
enlargement of the electorate, and that it undoubtedly tends to 
aggravate some of the most conspicuous evils of the party 
system, and to add fresh ones. With the great additions to 
the numbers of voters created in 1867 in the boroughs and in 
1884 in the counties, some new organisation became necessary 
from the party point of view. Under the old procedure, which 
had served well enough between 1832 and 1867, the affairs of 

litical parties were managed locally by ‘natural leaders.’ 

mmittees, consisting mainly of persons of influence and 
social position, and practically self-chosen, selected Parliamen- 
tay candidates for the several constituencies, subject to a 
popuiar satification which, as a rule, might be safely counted 
on. They also made all the electioneering arrangements, which, 
therefore, varied in efficiency in proportion to the measure of 
zeal and business-like qualities possessed by the local squires, 
merchants and manufacturers, or professional men, who took an 
interest in politics. Obviously this kind of thing was too slack 
and casual and uncertain to be depended on when the voters 
came to be counted by thousands and even tens of thousands, 
instead of by hundreds and perhaps only by scores. Naturally 
enough it was felt that even within the limits of each party, in 
the greatly enlarged constituencies, no guarantee existed that 
the wishes of the masses of the voters would exercise any 
effective influence on the choice of Parliamentary candidates 
or on the definition and promotion of lines of policy. 

But probably the most powerful influence in peg the 
general adoption of the caucus system by the Liberal party, 
which was the first to take it up in the country at large, was the 
marked success which attended its introduction in Birmingham. 
There the predominant Liberal party was severely hampered, in 
the exercise of its predominance, by the operation of the three- 
cornered arrangement, for the protection of minorities, estab- 
lished by the Reform Act of 1867. The town enjoyed the 
right of returning three Members to Parliament, but no elector 
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could vote for more than two candidates. Nevertheless, so well 
did the late Mr. Schnadhorst organise his forces, so carefully 
was it arranged how every Liberal voter was to vote, and with 
such perfect discipline did they all respond to the directions 
issued to them from headquarters, that their three candidates 
were triumphantly elected, even amidst the general Liberal rout 
of 1874, Naturally, the members of the party in various parts 
of the country asked themselves why they should not, by 
following the Birmingham plan, achieve equally satisfactory 
results; and very soon a similar organisation was extensively 
adopted. In every division of every constituency where it 
took root, open meetings of the electors of the party were 
to be summoned for the purpose of nominating persons to sit 
on a General Committee, which, in large towns, numbered 
several hundreds. This body was supposed to choose an 
Executive Committee. The latter was to enquire about suitable 
Parliamentary candidates, to enter¢into communication with 
them, to satisfy itself as to their political soundness and ability, 
and then to recommend one for acceptance, or a selected few 
for comparison with a view to the ultimate adoption of one, 
by the General Committee, as the candidate of the united 


party. 
Nothing could in theory seem more thorough!y in accordance 


with democratic principles; and in times of lively political 
interest the harmony may be quite real. Granted that the ward- 
meetings for the appointment of members of the General 
Committee take place when some great question is stirring 
the public mind, the odds are that the resultant General 
Committee, and the Executive Committee chosen by it, will 
represent the dominant opinion of the party on the issue 
concerned. But in practice this can only occasionally happen. 
In ordinary times the ward-meetings for the appointment of 
General Committeemen are apt to be hole-and-corner affairs, 
attended by men who enjoy meetings and who have axes to 
grind, and neglected by men of superior position and inde- 
pendent character. The result is that the ser Committees 
are apt to contain a large number of men who are neither 
persons of local note and influence nor in any real sense mouth- 
pieces of large sections of the electorate. Yet, being the only 
recognised local organ of their party, they, or rather the Execu- 
tive Committees appointed by them and drawn from them, 
control the selection of candidates and also the appointment 
of delegates to attend the annual national Convention of the 
party, at which its interests are discussed and ‘its policy is 
supposed to be formulated. ao 
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These annual Conventions are dominated by the feeling that 
they must put themselves strikingly en évidence, and in the 
attempt to do so they are very apt to make declarations on 
questions which there is no proof that they themselves, and 
still less that those whom they ostensibly represent, have thought 
out. It is not necessary to recur to the notorious Newcastle 

mme nor even to the proceedings of more recent Liberal 
Conventions for illustrations of the tendency just mentioned. 
The Conservative and Liberal Unionist parties have adopted 
the caucus system, and have worked it as an electioneering 
agency with great energy and effect. The signal Unionist 
victory of 1895, though only partly due to the energetic 
working of the central and local organisations, was undoubtedly 
much aided thereby. When it comes, however, to attempts 
towards the elaboration of programmes, the caucus, whichever 
side belongs to, shows the same liability to plunge into crude 
enunciations of policy. ‘Thus at meetings of the National 
Union of Conservative and Constitutional Associations at 
Dewsbury, and of Liberal Unionist delegates from the Midlands 
at Leicester, held in the autumn of 1899, while the lists 
of resolutions adopted varied in several respects, they were 
identical in urging the ‘early and serious’ consideration by 
Government and Parliament of the over-representation of 
Ireland. On that point both conferences were nearly, if not 
quite, unanimous. The country, being at the time entirely 
engrossed by the military situation in South Africa, paid very 
little, if any, attention to the demand thus put forward. But 
the resolutions were put on record. They assumed to be the 
deliberate expression of the judgment of the bodies entitled to 
speak for the local leaders, as well as the rank and file, of the two 
wings of the Ministerial party in the country, on a domestic 
— of first-class consequence. On the other hand, in 
pril last, at the annual meeting of the Liberal Union Club 
(which, by the way, is not a caucus), Lord James, from the 
chair, delivered an elaborate exposure of the futility, to say the 
least, of the demand that the question of redistribution should 
be taken up chiefly, or mainly, with a view to the docking 
of the representation of Ireland. He did it very well, and we 
may reasonably assume, in the light of his speech, that the 
present Government will have neither part nor lot in any 
one-sided or incomplete measure for the redistribution of 
litical power. But, in the meantime, the Unionist party can 
ly fail to suffer, to an appreciable extent, from the fact 
that its recognised organisations have advanced a demand 
essentially inconsistent with those fundamental principles on 
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which both Mr. Gladstone’s scheme of Home Rule and the 
more recent claims for a readjustment of the financial relations 
between Ireland and Great Britain have been successfully 
resisted. 

So much will suffice in illustration of the injurious influence 
exercised by the operation of the caucus system upon the party 
now in power as an agency for the wise and equitable treatment 
of domestic questions. The history of the other party during 
the past decade is full of such illustrations. The aie 
Programme is perhaps the most conspicuous and comprehen- 
sive example of the tendency of which we speak; but it is 
always showing itself. At the annual meeting of the General 
Committee of the National Liberal Federation, held in 
Manchester last December, a resolution was unanimously 
passed in favour of ‘registered adult manhood suffrage.’ No 
one, we imagine, would seriously maintain that among the 
most influential and thoughtful members of the Liberal party 
there has been any definite determination of opinion in favour 
of universal as compared with household suffrage; nor has 
there been the slightest evidence of an earnest, if of any, desire 
among the working classes for such an extension of the fran- 
chise., And yet the body which, owing to the existence of 
the caucus system, poses as the authoritative exponent of 
Liberal opinion, has made a unanimous demand for this 

ve modification in the basis of our Parliamentary system. 
Caonnnn, unreality is not the worst, though it is a much 
to be regretted element imported into the working of our 

litical life, or intensified there, by the action of the caucus, 

rue, it does not seem to matter much to-day that a few months 
ago the General Committee of the National Liberal Federation 
unanimously declared themselves in favour of universal suffrage. 
But until rescinded or repudiated by some authority, individual 
or collective, which would be generally recognised as higher 
than that of any General Committee, the declaration stands on 
record. Ostensibly, at least, it commits the Liberal party to 
the prosecution of the change in the franchise demanded, at the 
first favourable opportunity ; and it will be open at any time 
to any adroit political adventurer to put himself forward as the 
loyal exponent of the avowed policy of the party on the 
franchise question, in a manner which might make it extremely 
difficult for the more sober and responsible leaders to oppose 
him or to stand aloof. A very little reflection on the possi- 
bilities thus suggesting themselves will show that the operations 
of the caucus tend to increase very appreciably the chances of 
the sudden advance of political questions to stages for which 
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there has been no adequate preparatory consideration even in 
the case of the party pushing them forward. 

The present article does not, however, aim at a discussion of 
the question how far and by what means the evils produced 
or enhanced in the party system by the working of the caucus 
are capable of remedy. What here and now we are concerned 
to enforce is that all these evils, or enhancements of evil, have 
to be taken into account, together with those grave drawbacks 
which have always been recognised in connexion with the party 
system, as making its operations peculiarly pernicious, in the 
presence of existing Imperial dangers. The things which, as 
we have seen, are essential to the successful conduct of Imperial 
affairs amid great and, as it may well prove, steadily growing 
perils, embrace above all both clearness and length of view, 
comprehensive deliberation, combined, when occasion requires, 
with promptitude in action and steady pursuit of definite ends, 
on the part of the Government of the day, in calm reliance on 
effective national support. It is impossible to look with con- 
fidence for these things from even the best of our statesmen, so 
long as the party system has its present freedom of play in the 
Imperial sphere. Of this fact the history of the past twelve 
months affords only too convincing evidence ; and the series of 
striking letters written to the ‘ Times’ by Professor eet 
a few months ago, did excellent service in directing public 
attention to some of the most important teachings of recent events 
and avowals. Prominent among these was the defence or 
excuse offered by Mr. Balfour for the failure of the Government 
to make adequate preparation for war with the Transvaal at a 
time when, whatever hopes they might still cherish of the 
preservation of peace, it was abundantly evident that a resort to 
arms might be forced upon us, under circumstances of grave 
initial disadvantage. 

His plea was (at Manchester, on January 9th) that the 
Government was justified in curtailing, or postponing, their 
preparations for the contingency of war, by the fact that if they 
had entered upon them, on at all a large and conspicuous scale, 
before diplomacy had reached an openly critical stage, they 
would not have had a united country behind them. No doubt 
Mr. Balfour maintained that moderate men, not partisans, 
would have raised objection to strong measures of military 
preparation, if they had been proposed, say, early in August 
1899. But he immediately proceeded to contend that if such 
measures had been taken, ‘we should have gone into this 
struggle as a party affair, and that ‘all the machinery of 
partisan argument would have been inevitably used to divide 
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the people,’ who, as things actually turned out, were, he was 
glad to believe, unanimous, with a unanimity ‘worth many 
army corps.’ What, after all, does this amount to, except, in 
Mr. Courthorpe’s severe paraphrase, that the ‘Government 
were afraid’ (or, if they had not, last summer, thought war 
improbable, would have been afraid) ‘of the twist which the 
Opposition would give to their policy, however reasonable, on 
the party platform’? There is no other important European 
country where, in circumstances at all similar, such a plea 
could conceivably have been advanced by a_ responsible 
Minister. There is no man living, in English or Continental 
politics, whose standards of honour in public or private life 
are higher than those of Mr. Balfour. What then did his 
defence imply but a declaration that the conditions of political 
life’ in England are such as to make it impossible, at 
critical moments, for the most high-minded statesmen to 
ursue the course which is dictated by a rational regard for 
mperial interests ? 

t is a lamentable confession. It would have been so at any 
time, but its dark significance is intensified when it is made by 
a leading member of a Government supported by an immense 
majority in both Houses of Parliament, only a few months 
before the Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary proclaims to 
the country that it is surrounded by external dangers of 
altogether exceptional gravity. It is hardly necessary, and yet 
it is only fair, to recall the sufficiently ugly confirmation given 
of Mr, Balfour’s desperate diagnosis of our political condition, 
in regard to the discharge of Imperial responsibilities, by the 
conduct of the Opposition leaders in the debate on the Address 
in the House of Commons at the opening of the present session. 
On that occasion it was admitted by Mr, Asquith that the 
initiation and continuance of the debate were ‘ regarded by some 
people, whose judgment was entitled to respect, with great 
disfavour.’ Of course he endeavoured to show, with the com- 
bination of decorum and ingenuity which he has at command, 
that there was nothing inconsistent with the highest patriotism 
in the conduct of those who, like himself and Sir Edward Grey, 
threw upon the Boers the principal, if not the whole, responsi- 
bility for the inception of the war and advocated its vigorous 
i eg and yet voted for a motion of censure on the 

overnment which was the only one available for carrying it 
on. But the vindication was, as it was bound to be, a total 
failure. There is reason to believe that, with very few 
exceptions, influential members of the Opposition desired that 
the amendment should not be pushed to a division; and the 
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most respectable explanation suggested of their having, never- 
theless, dragged themselves into the lobby in support of it was 
that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman threatened to resign if it 
were withdrawn. From so signal an exhibition of the funda- 
mental disorganisation of the once powerful Liberal party the 
former Home Rule colleagues of Mr. Gladstone shrank, even 
at the cost of creating the appearance of a nation divided in 
the presence of external dangers. But the inference which the 
country drew from the diverse voices, but for the most = 
consentient votes, of the Liberal front-benchers in the debate 
on the Address was eminently unfavourable to the fitness of the 
Liberal party, as a party, to be entrusted in its present condition 
with the care of Imperial interests and honour. 

Nor was that conclusion in any degree modified by the exhi- 
bition made by the caucus of the same party at its meeting at 
Nottingham a few weeks later. At that gathering a resolution 
was passed about the war, which contained the minimum of 
meaning, having been drawn with a view to its acceptance 
without too great a strain on their political consciences by the 
members of all sections of opinion represented. Dr. Spence 
Watson, a justly respected member of the Society of Friends, and 
a pronounced opponent of the war, was re-elected president of 
the Liberal Federation; yet the chief popular speaker put 
forward at the evening public meeting held in connexion with 
the Conference was Sir Edward Grey, a convinced supporter 
of the war and of a resolute policy in South Africa. It is 
impossible to form any clear conclusion from the newspaper 
reports of the Nottingham Conference as to the relative strength 
of the two main currents of feeling in regard to Imperial policy 
which were represented there. The selection of Sir Edward 
Grey as chief platform orator in place of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, who was prevented by indisposition from travelling 
to Nottingham, appeared to indicate that in the opinion of the 
party managers it would have been ‘bad business’ to have put 
its peace-at-any-price foot foremost ; and such, having regard 
to many contemporary indications of popular sentiment, was 
undoubtedly the fact. 

But by this time, if not earlier, the British public at large 
had become pretty keenly alive to the evidences of an utter 
want of coherence in the Liberal party on external problems. 
Aware of this, the genuine Imperialists in the party have 
become increasingly awake to the necessity of asserting them- 
selves, and, if possible, of establishing a clear predominance for 
their own ways of thinking. In doing so they are animated, 
let it be readily acknowledged, quite as much by a desire for 
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national safety and honour as by the traditional and natural 
wish of the Outs to qualify themselves, in the judgment of the 
nation, for becoming Ins once more, The country has therefore 
viewed with a good deal of sympathetic interest the advances 
made by Lord Rosebery and other leading Liberals of his 
way of thinking, towards a re-constitution of the Liberal party 
on definitely Imperialist lines. It cannot be said, however, 
that this project, though bold and fascinating, offers as yet 
any clear prospect of success. Such a re-constitution can be 
brought about only by the extrusion or the conversion of a 
section of the Liberals who at present claim to be numerically 
ual or superior to their rivals. 

This claim has been put forward expressly on their behalf 
during the past few weeks on the occasion of a remarkable 
— delivered by Mr. Morley as guest of the Palmerston 

lub at Oxford. th the speech and its reception were the 
more noteworthy in view of their divergence from the views 
expressed b Mr. Bryce in a speech delivered at Aberdeen, 
on Liberal Imperialism, early in last June. Mr. Bryce then 
maintained that nine out of ten Liberals would accept certain 
principles which he enunciated as fit to regulate their action in 
the Imperial sphere—principles with which, as he stated them, 
few soberly patriotic Englishmen will find much ground for 

uarrel. As to the sect of Little Englanders said to exist 
within the Liberal party, Mr. Bryce disclaimed any knowledge 
of them, while on the other hand he believed that in the same 
fold there were to be found very few black sheep of the flock 
known as Jingoes. Proceeding to enquire why, if so, the 
impression prevailed that there were divisions among Liberals, 
and that they were even heard speaking in public with different 
voices, Mr. Bryce offered an explanation at once ingenious and 
ingenuous. Some among them, he suggested, had been so 
much stung by the groundless taunts of their opponents as to 
the deficiency of an Imperial spirit in the Liberal party that 
they had been betrayed into language of excessive protest, and 
had gone further than was needful in the employment of phrases 
with a defiant ring, and in the expression of eagerness to accept 
new Imperial responsibilities. ‘Others’—and here Mr. Bryce’s 
words as reported (in the ‘ Times’ for June 5th, 1900) must 
be given, lest we should seem to be indulging in parody— 
‘had been so disgusted by the arrogant and aggressive tone of 
that section of their scentinds whom they called Jingoes .. . as 
to have forgotten to emphasise their appreciation of the great part 
Britain had to play in the world and their resolve that she should 
uphold that part worthily. Thus some misunderstanding had arisen,’ 
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but, in Mr. Bryce’s opinion, rather over words than over 
things. There is no reason to suppose that the faintest touch 
of satire was intended by the author of the sentences just 
quoted, But Mr, Morley is a man of very sensitive fibre, and 
he may well have felt that the misunderstanding likely, to 
be created, if Mr. Bryce’s diagnosis of the condition of the 
Liberal party were allowed to pass unqualified, would be much 
more injurious than the misunderstanding which the Aberdeen 
speech was designed to minimise or remove. To him, at any 
rate, the suspicion of differing rather over words, than over 
things from Lord Rosebery and those like-minded with him 
in the Imperial sphere was to be repudiated at all costs and at 
the earliest possible moment; and the Palmerston Club dinner 
presented an opportunity of making the disclaimer under 
auspices lending it peculiar piquancy and éclat. Accordingly, 
as the guest of a society bearing the title of the Liberal 
statesman who claimed for every British subject abroad an 
assurance of protection similar to that embodied in the old boast, 
Civis Romanus sum, Mr. Morley was not content with delivering 
his twentieth denunciation of a South African policy involvin 
a modified and belated recognition of such a claim. Beyon 
and above, or rather as both preface and peroration to, his 

assionate condemnation of the works of Mr, Chamberlain and 

ir Alfred Milner, Mr. Morley set forth, with equal bitterness 
and precision, his view that Lord Rosebery and the Liberal 
Imperialists were barely distinguishable from, and by no 
means to be preferred to, Unionist Imperialists. If they 
differed at all, he contemptuously intimated, it was not in 
having less unworthy national aims, but in having less inherent 
force with which to pursue them. 


‘If the present moral and political conflagration were to go on 
blazing, if the present martial humour and passion were to continue, 
they would know where to go for the article. They would put their 
money upon the iron jar from Birmingham, and not on the porcelain or 
earthenware jars from more fastidious factories.’ (‘ Times,’ June 11th.) 


And as if, even so, his aversion from what he chose to understand 
as the principles and vee of Liberal Imperialists had not 
been adequately indicated, Mr. Morley, towards the close of his 
speech, definitely ranged them in opposition to Liberals pur 
sang, branded them with the guilt of ‘ militarism,’ affirmed that 
their triumph would involve the break-up of the Liberal party, 
and averred that in the re-arrangement of parties which must 
then ensue he would rather ally himself with his old foes, the 
Socialists, than with his renegade friends. 
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No more deliberately calculated, no more uncompronising 
defiance could have been put forward; and it will not do to 
say that after all Mr. Morley is only Mr. Morley, a political 
littérateur whose temper has for many years been drawing him 
more and more decidedly, despite his remarkable gifts, away 
from the main current of the national life, and whose utterances 
may therefore be regarded as interesting only in respect of their 
form. His speech at the Palmerston Club dinner did not fall 
flat. It was not received with merely the courteous measure of 
applause given by hosts to a distinguished guest whom they are 
anxious not to make uncomfortable, Those who were there say 
that it was received with a signal exhibition of enthusiasm 
which increased, instead of diminishing, in quality and quantity 
as the speaker proceeded. The great majority of the enter- 
tainers were undergraduates, the ‘rising hopes’ of the Liberal 
party, among whom it will naturally expect to find many 
of its commissioned, and not a few of its general, officers 
in future years. No doubt it may be said that the one 
hundred and eighty (more or less) who cheered Mr, Morley 
to the echo did not account for the whole of Liberal Oxford, 
and that there were probably just as many, or more, members 
of the Palmerston Club, and other adherents of that party 
in the University, who, knowing that they would disapprove 
of what Mr. Morley would be likely to say, stayed away 
from the dinner at which he was to be the principal guest, 
This may be true: we hope it is so. But, even if it is, the 
numbers and enthusiasm of those who were present are 
very noteworthy facts, and, taken together with the belief 
expressed by Dr. Spence Watson—who certainly knows 
a good deal about politics in the provinces—that the views 
avowed by Mr. Morley are held by the majority of the Liberal 
party, they show that the Liberal Imperialists have a tough 
job before them, if they would make their principles the 
recognised creed of their party. 

More than that, the considerations to which we have drawn 
attention show, in our judgment, that for an indefinite time to 
come the Liberal party, as a whole, will not be an agency 
to which the control of Imperial destinies could with any 
confidence be entrusted. Let us suppose that within a year 
or two the settlement of South Africa should appear to be 
proceeding satisfactorily, that some kind of working arrange- 
ment has been patched up in China, and that in no other 

uarter of the world any serious cloud presents itself to 
the gaze of ‘the man in the street.’ In that case it is quite 
imaginable that a sudden development of interest in some 
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domestic question might find the Liberal party more nearly 
in touch than the Unionists with the prevailing tendency of 
public aspirations, If so a general election might result in a 
considerable Liberal majority. Let us suppose, further, that 
from the Imperial point of view the best selection of Liberal 
Ministers were made; that, for example, Lord Rosebery became 
Prime Minister, and Sir Henry Fowler or Sir Edward Grey 
Foreign Secretary. That would look admirable. But supposing 
—as might readily happen—that a dangerous foreign crisis 
suddenly supervened, or that foreign affairs began to take 
developments which, if not firmly dealt with at the outset, 
would, sooner or later, inevitably lead to danger, is it not 
highly probable that the most Imperially-minded Liberal 
Ministers would find their hands very seriously hampered by 
the temper of a large section of those who, in home affairs, 
might be their loyal supporters, and even colleagues? 
nless the conversion of the section whom, pace Mr. Bryce, it 
is convenient to call Little Englanders—the section represen 
by the Palmerston Club diners of June 9th, and believed by 
Dr. Spence Watson to be a majority of the party—had proceeded 
very much more rapidly than there seems to be any reason to 
expect, is it not probable that when the Cabinet was made up 
they would be able to secure representatives within its pale? 
In that case, when the foreign difficulty arose, what would 
happen would in all likelihood be a campaign opened in the 
oe by organs known to be in touch with the dissentient 
inisters, in deprecation of the ‘bellicose’ or ‘ gratuitously 
provocative’ policy pursued by the Foreign Office with the 
support of the head of the Government. This campaign 
would soon be accompanied and reinforced by a fire of hostile 
uestions in the House of Commons. Whether there would 
ollow the delivery of round-robins of protest from pained 
Ministerialist Members and resolutions of remonstrance from 
— or close meetings in the country, would be only a matter 
of detail. The fact would be notorious that certain members 
of the Cabinet, with the active sympathy of a considerable 
section of its ordinary supporters in Parliament and in the 
country, were profoundly unfavourable to the line of policy 
which the Cabinet, as a whole, was pursuing in face of foreign 
Powers. The malcontent Ministers might or might not resign 
their posts. It would probably be better if they did, as the 
debates necessarily arising on such an occurrence would afford 
an Imperialist Opposition more effective opportunities of giving 
their support to the Government than might otherwise be 
offered, But in any case it can hardly be disputed that the 
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protracted—for in the circumstances supposed it could hardly 
fail to be protracted—resistance of a substantial proportion of 
the Ministerial party to the policy of the Government would 
be practically sure to operate injuriously in two ways. It 
would almost inevitably tend to delay the adoption of important 
steps, either diplomatic or defensive, and to have an unfavour- 
able effect upon them, qualitatively or quantitatively, or both. 
Very few indeed are those British statesmen whose strength and 
self-confidence and sense of duty are such as to prevent them 
from making any concessions with a view to retaining the 
good will and support of colleagues and followers. Secondly, 
the notoriety of the dislike entertained by a more or less 
important section of Ministerialists for the foreign policy of 
the Government would, without doubt, lessen the effect on 
foreign Powers of the measures taken in support of our interests, 
and encourage in them a hope that persistency on their part 
would be ultimately rewarded by yielding on ours. 

No one, we take it, will contend that in the chain of events 
just sketched there is any strain on probabilities, It may more 
plausibly be said that such workings of our political system 
have hampered us in the past, and that, nevertheless, we have 
‘muddled through’ in the end without catastrophe. But our 
contention is that, according to all intelligent observation, con- 
firmed by utterances of the best living authorities, the national 
. dangers which have come to light during the present war are 
greater than, perhaps, ever yet surrounded our country ; and that, 
while the need for clear, well planned, and consistent Imperial 
policy, in diplomacy and in defence, is therefore greater than 
ever, the workings of our party system, aggravated by the caucus, 
render such a policy more difficult to ensure. So much, it is 
submitted, has been established by the considerations set forth 
in the preceding pages. What then follows? Does all this 
simply point to a proposal, in the air, for the abolition of the 
party system? Such is not our object. The day may come 
when that system will be dissolved, as having ceased, by common 
acknowledgment, to have any rational application to the course 
of our public affairs. No such acknowledgment has yet become 
general in regard to domestic questions ; and, in its absence, it 
would be futile to urge the adoption of what would amount to a 
revolution in our political methods. But while the abolition of 
the party system is not a goal within view, nor coma even 
desirable until some clear perception is attained of the political 
arrangement which could be substituted for it, the public 
mind, we believe, has moved far towards a recognition of 
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the great desirableness of a limitation of the range of its 


operation. 

As has been shown, that operation, in the Imperial sphere, is 
liable to prove essentially undemocratic. The whole of the 
Unionist party, with the exception of Mr. Courtney, is animated 
by the spirit and aims which, whether we share them or not, 
we agree to call Imperialist—by what Matthew Arnold might 
have called the sense for Empire. So is a large section—we 
hope the majority, but certainly a large section, with most of 
the leading men—of the Liberal party. So also, beyond doubt, 
is the uncertain, but always large, number of persons who are 
not definitely attached to either party, but who play a very 
important part in determining the issue of elections. In short, 
an overwhelming proportion of the nation is Imperialist. This 
section wishes to carry the flag high; it is concerned for the 
maintenance of British prestige; it is anxious to prevent such 
territorial arrangements in any part of the world as would 
lead to a restriction of the markets for British commerce ; and 
it is prepared within reason to run risks and make sacrifices 
for these ends. But there is a small proportion of the nation 
which cares for none of the objects just specified, except possibly 
the last, and which is not prepared to run risks or make sacrifices 
even for that. Such persons have a right to their opinions, and 
to the free expression of them, in season and out of season. But 
it is not right, and it is altogether contrary to reason and to the 
national interests, that they should be able, as they are, to cripple 
the Imperial efficiency of those public men who happen to agree 
with them, in the main, on domestic questions. Their ability 
to do this is due to the extension of the operation of the party 
system over the whole field of national affairs, which enormously 
and unduly enhances that influence upon national policy 
to which their numbers legitimately entitle them. Therefore, 
as we contend, the present unlimited sweep of the party 
system, strengthened by the working of the caucus, over which, 
be it remembered, on the Liberal side, Dr. Spence Watson has 
been re-elected to preside, is distinctly anti-popular and undemo- 
cratic in its bearing on Imperial affairs. The great majority 
of the nation is prevented from employing statesmen—for 
example, Lord Rosebery, Sir Henry Fowler, and Sir Edward 
Grey—in whose temper and competence to guide its external 
policy it would justly repose confidence, by their political 
connexion with the peace-at-any-price section of the Liberal 
party; and, if by any chance these statesmen should be called 
to office, the nation is liable at critical moments to see its dearest 
interests endangered by the same influences, 
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What we have to aim at therefore is not the abolition, were 
that at present conceivable, of the party system, but the with- 
drawal of its operation from the Imperial sphere.. From time to 
time suggestions are put forward for obviating, in temporary 
fashion, some of the evils which we have been considering. 
Thus, in an able anonymous magazine article published a 
few weeks ago, it was strongly urged that national interests 
would require that, in the event of Lord Salisbury’s retiring 
from public life at the end of the present Parliament, the 
Foreign Office should be taken by Lord Rosebery. Without in 
any way associating ourselves with all the lines of thought 
followed by the writer in question, we may say at once that 
we should welcome the arrangement which he advocates. The 
accession of Lord Rosebery to the Foreign Office, if Lord 
Salisbury should leave it, in any Government which could 
conceivably be formed for many years to come, would be of 
special national advantage for two reasons, over and above his 
great administrative ability, On the one hand, he has a 
European reputation as a statesman-diplomatist. On the other 
hand, he has exceptional knowledge of and sympathy with 
colonial feelings and interests, and is associated in the colonial 
mind more than any other living statesman with all the earlier 
stages of the great movement for the consolidation of the 
Empire. His presence therefore in high office, and particu- 
larly as Foreign Minister, would be in itself a guarantee to our 
fellow-countrymen beyond seas that, in shaping and conducting 
Imperial policy in all its aspects, full consideration would be 
given to their points of view, and that no opportunity would 
be lost of drawing more closely the living ties of Empire. All 
this would indeed be to the good ; and the precedent set by the 
offer to and acceptance by Lord Rosebery of a leading Imperial 
department, in a Ministry mainly or entirely composed of his 
political opponents, would be of great value. 

Glad, however, as we should be, on several grounds, to 
see the combination of which we have been speaking, we could 
not regard it or any other similar arrangement of a personal 
character as providing any guarantee, though it might encourage 
some real hope, of a permanent solution of the difficulties caused 
by the party system in the present working of our constitution 
on its Imperial side. Nor again would such personal arrange- 
ments afford a guarantee, though they might encourage the hope, 
of the satisfaction of those other fundamental requirements of 
our Imperial position to which reference has been made in one 
of the early pages of the present article. We allude to the 
necessity for the organisation of the defences of the Empire on 
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what Lord Rosebery has called a ‘ business footing,’ and for the 
provision, vitally connected therewith, of arrangements assuring 
to the colonists a constant consideration of their views and 
interests by those responsible for Imperial policy. We are 
happy to believe—and indeed it is an encouraging feature of the 
whole situation—that it is on these lines that the plan is to be 
drawn which will meet all the great national needs that we 
are now discussing. If, even still, to not a few ears, the idea 
of restricting the operation of the party system within narrower 
limits has a strange and unpractical sound, the minds of 
the whole British race at home and in the Colonies are wide 
open for the sympathetic consideration of all legitimate 
inferences from the Imperial rally during the South African 
war. The blood which has been so freely shed in common, for 
the establishment of a free and united South Africa under the 
British flag, has sealed the recognition in all quarters of the 
Empire of the sacredness of a world-wide British unity. Only 
let reasonable cause be shown for believing that any measures 
are really required to give security against all foes and to 
enable each part of the Empire to discharge with good effect its 
duty towards the whole, and there will, we are convinced, be no 
difficulty whatever in obtaining hearty general assent to them. 
Almost the only danger in this connexion is the possible 
prevalence of a feeling that as, notwithstanding great and un- 
expected difficulties, the South African war has been carried 
to a successful issue, so, if greater dangers and difficulties 
were to arise, the united Empire would make correspondingly 

ater efforts and would emerge with corresponding success. 
f, however, any such sentiment of complacent self-confidence 
should interfere with the pursuit of the conditions necessary 
to national safety, the responsibility resting upon those in 
authority would be heavy indeed. 

Nothing in the whole world can be more obvious to the most 
ordinary intelligence than that the Empire, whose existing 
military system has been strained to the utmost by the work of 
reducing the two South African Republics, is in absolute need of 
comprehensive changes in that system. It is assumed by Lord 
Salisbury that the people of this country will never assent to 
anything in the nature of conscription. We do not discuss that 
assumption, but will only point out that, if it is correct, the 
necessity for utilising, so far as they are willing, the manhood 
of the Colonies in a general scheme of Imperial defence, is the 
more strongly emphasised. If the forty millions of the Queen’s 
subjects inhabiting these islands will under no circumstances 
submit to any kind of compulsory military service, it is all the 
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more important that the ten millions and a half, or so, of the 
Queen’s loyal white subjects inhabiting the great self-governing 
Colonies should have the opportunity of considering and 
announcing what part they are willing to take, and on what 
conditions, in military provision for the defence of their own 
shores and the vindication of Imperial honour and interests 
wherever assailed. Not less necessary is it that a clear 
understanding should be reached by the Governments and the 
public opinion of the Empire as to the ideals of maritime 
defence to be aimed at in view of the prospective accession of 
a possibly hostile Germany to the number of first-class Naval 
Powers, and as to the extent to which the great groups of 
Colonies may severally feel able to share in any further 
development, thus necessitated, of the burdens of building and 
manning warships for Imperial service. There can be no 
desire in England, and it would be alike ungracious and 
unwise, to assume that the Colonies are committed to anything 
in future, in the way of participation in Imperial responsi- 
bilities, by their patriotic conduct during the last few months, 
But, on the other hand, it would, we believe, involve quite as 
serious a misconception of colonial feeling and an entirely 
groundless reflection on colonial intelligence, if the Mother 
Country were to abstain from calling the Colonies into council 
with regard to such points as those which we have just 
indicated. 

The Colonies have manifested in every conceivable way 
their consciousness of the solidarity of their interests with 
those of the mother-country and of the Empire as a whole. 
The actual strength of the successive contingents which they 
despatched to serve in South Africa was limited by the 
exigencies of the case and by the Imperial Government’s sense 
of the scale of the sacrifices which it was reasonable to accept 
from them in dealing with such an enemy. No limitations 
were imposed by their own wishes. In this connexion 
important observations were made by two of the colonial 
speakers at the great banquet so successfully organised by the 

ritish Empire League in recognition of the services of the 
colonial troops in the South African war and as a welcome to 
the Australian delegates. A speech of great interest was made 
by Colonel Denison, the President of the British Empire 
League in Canada, A prominent Canadian statesman, he said, 
had observed to him that ‘If this were a great war and the 
Empire in danger, we should have to send our men by the fifty 
thousand and vote war-credits by the hundred million.’ On 
which Colonel Denison’s comment was: ‘ When that man said 
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that, he voiced, I believe, the feelings of the Canadian people.’ 


On the same occasion Mr. Barton, the delegate of New South 
Wales in the recent happily successful conferences with regard 
to the Australian Federation Bill, said that, on the receipt of 
the Boer ultimatum, the Australians— 


‘felt that, if one part of the Empire was touched, it was not a 
united body unless the touching of a part was the touching of the 
whole. And,’ he proceeded, ‘ with the common patriotism which 
shows that the Empire itself is now regarded as the country of us 
all, the Australians rose to the occasion, and I may say that if the 
occasion had been greater still their help would have been 
multiplied,’ 

Strangely constituted must that Englishman be who can read 
these assurances of what the great Colonies would do on greater 
occasions, remembering what they have done on an occasion 
quite considerable enough, without a quicker movement of his 
blood. Strange also must be that Englishman’s temperament 
who does not feel that we owe it to the Colonies quite as much 
as to ourselves to do all in our power to acquaint them with 
the real conditions of the Imperial situation as in the light of 
our best information it appears, and to arrive at some clear 
understanding with them as to the lines on which it should be 
faced. To that end the natural course plainly is that, as urged 
by Colonel Denison, in the speech already quoted and also in 
another made during his recent visit to this country, the close 
of the present war should be followed as speedily as may be by 
the summoning of an Imperial Conference. 

Such a gathering, it need hardly be said, would not be 
brought together for the consideration of any cut-and-dried 

rogramme. It might well afford to the representatives of our 
allied Colonies an opportunity of giving public expression to 
their views as to the settlement of South Africa—a settlement 
in which their action has entitled them to take a part. But 
the meeting would be primarily a recognition that by the 
events which have occurred within and without the British 
Empire since the last Imperial Conference, held in the year of 
the Diamond Jubilee, but especially during the past twelve 
months, a new situation has been created, the treatment of 
which demands, from a practical and business-like people, 
free and full representative discussion. Its leading note 
would be the need shown to exist for preparation against 
dangers which might be sprung upon the Empire much more 
suddenly than those with which it has had to grapple in South 
Africa; and the consequent importance of some mutual know- 
ledge, at least in outline, as to the scale and character of the 
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participation to be expected from the different self-governing 
countries of the Empire in the business of national defence. 
It is no doubt possible that the course of the proceedings of the 
Conference, or even of the preliminary communications, might 
show that the Colonies, or some of them, though ready, as they 
have all proved themselves to be, to stand by the Empire in 
her need, do not feel prepared as yet to commit themselves in 
advance to definite undertakings in regard to permanent and 
regular provision of money or men for purposes of Imperial 
defence. It is to be noted that Mr. Barton—to whose speech 
at the British Empire League banquet we have already referred 
—indicated his satisfaction, as representing Australia, at 
expressions used by Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain 
in deprecation of any hasty or artificial methods of promoting 
Imperial unity. ‘While any injury to the interests of the 
Empire at large,’ he said, ‘is resented as keenly as it is, it 
might be dangerous to formulate proposals which acted too 
strongly as obligations, and which left perhaps less play 
for the feeling of common patriotism. These matters,’ Mr. 
Barton added, ‘are matters of evolution.’ Certainly; and 
anything in the way of forcing evolutionary processes in the 
direction of Imperial unity is to be studiously avoided. But 
our Australian fellow-countrymen are as practical as they are 
loyal, and we entertain no doubt that, when the whole situation 
is put before their Governments, or before the first Ministers 
of the Australian Commonwealth, they will recognise that the 
interests of Imperial security demand, not only the readiness— 
which we well know exists in Australia—to make sacrifices 
when there is actual hostile attack, but comprehensive and 
carefully planned defensive preparations in all parts of the 
Empire. At the same time they, and not less strongly the 
citizens of the Canadian Dominion, will be conscious that 
if they of the great British self-governing States beyond the 
seas are willing, in any substantial measure, to pledge them- 
selves to participation in the provision of the standing defences 
of the Empire, two consequences follow in reason and equity : 
first, that they should have a share in the control of the defensive 
organisation of the Empire; secondly, that they should have an 
equally recognised share in influencing Imperial foreign policy. 
Both these consequences will be welcomed with the most entire 
cordiality by British opinion at home. 

It results, then, that an Imperial Conference, summoned at 
the earliest convenient date after the conclusion of the war in 
South Alrica, would be likely to occupy itself at the outset 
in considering and agreeing upon the general scale ani 
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character of the naval and military defences required for the 
Empire in view of the best light which could be shed by 
expert opinion upon the technical aspects of the subject, 
and upon the nature of those hostile combinations of which 
rudence requires us to take account as reasonably possible. 
t might proceed to examine and determine the question of 
the proportions of aid in money and in men which each State 
in the Empire might fairly be asked to contribute, and 

rhaps to make itself responsible for, during a certain period. 
Lweald conclude its creative work by seeking and, as we may 
fully anticipate, arriving at a satisfactory understanding with 
regard to the administrative arrangements by which an assurance 
would be afforded that colonial views and wishes should be 
adequately and continuously represented alike in the manage- 
ment of the defensive services of the Empire and in the guidance 
of its external policy. 

It would, of course, be idle to attempt any detailed forecast 
as to the conclusions to which these weighty deliberations may 
fead under the Jast, any more than under the first two heads of 
debate. There may be, and doubtless are, various methods by 
which there could be assured to the Colonies the possession of that 
measure of effective Imperial power which would rightly accom- 
pany their assumption of the full responsibilities of Imperial 
citizenship ; but it is difficult to imagine any plan which, while 
promising achievement of the ends required, involves less of 
either constitutional or administrative disturbance than that which 
was put forward some eight or nine years ago, on the authority 
of a very sober and weighty Special Committee of the Imperial 
Federation League, in response to an appeal from Lord Salisbury 
for ‘ practical suggestions. Even at that time, when the 
education of public opinion as to the needs and claims of 
Empire was in a very much less advanced state than at 
present, the report of the Special Committee to which we 
refer was generally recognised as a serious and moderate 
document. Its leading features have lately been reproduced, 
and, with a few additions bringing it up to date, have been 

ressed upon the attention of Her Majesty’s Ministers by the 
mperial Federation (Defence) Committee, one of the bodies 
to which fell the divided apostolic succession of the Imperial 
Federation League on the dissolution of that organisation in 
1893. The little pamphlet containing the Defence Committee’s 
recent letter to Ministers, and some concisely stated supple- 
mentary information and arguments, forms, in our judgment, a 
valuable aid to public thought at the present time. Its essence 
is the recommendation that there should be formed an Imperial 
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Council, consisting of members appointed by the United 
Kingdom and by the three great groups of self-governing 
Colonies—North American, Australasian, and South African. 
This would not be a large body. The suggestion is that it 
should include—on the part of the United Kingdom, the 
Indian Empire, and the Crown Colonies—the Prime Minister, 
the Secretaries of State for Foreign Affairs, War, Colonies, and 
India, the First Lord of the Admiralty, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Each of the great groups of self-governing 
Colonies would send its direct representative; and in illus- 
tration of the position and consideration which those eminent 
colonists would rightly enjoy, the Defence Committee fortifies 
itself, happily, with language used by Mr. Chamberlain when, 
addressing the Premiers of the self-governing Colonies in 1897, 
he himself put forward, though only tentatively, the idea of a 
Council of the Empire. To such a body, he said— 

‘the Colonies would send representative plenipotentiaries, not mere 
delegates who were unable to speak in their name without consulting 
their respective Governments, but persons who, by their position in 
the Colonies, by their representative character, and by their close 
touch with colonial feeling, would be able upon all subjects sub- 
mitted to them to give really effective and valuable advice.’ 


To a Council so composed, the Imperial Federation (Defence) 
Committee—following the Special Report which was accepted 
by the Imperial Federation a on the authority of public 
men of such wide knowledge of questions of Imperial politics 
and defence as Lord Brassey, the late Lord Playfair, Mr. Bryce, 
Sir John Colomb, and Mr. Arnold-Forster—urge that there 
should be committed a general supervising authority over the 
administration of all funds voted by the self-governing countries 
of the Empire for purposes of general defence; and that it 
‘should be cognisant of all matters of foreign policy necessary 
to enable it to deal adequately with questions of defence.’ 

The more close and attentive the consideration given to this 
great national question, the clearer, as we think, will it appear 
that smaller changes than those embodied in the scheme thus 
briefly outlined cannot be made if anything serious is to be done 
at all; and that to attempt nothing in the present situation would 
be at once to ignore dangers recognised as of peculiar gravity 
and to throw away an opportunity peculiarly favourable for 
consolidating the defensive strength of the Empire. If the plan 
which we have sketched is open to objection, it must be on the 
ground that, as expounded at present, it does not afford full 
assurance of meeting all the requirements which the self- 
governing Colonies might reasonably make in return for com- 
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mitting themselves to a permanently substantial participation 
in the responsibilities of Imperial citizenship. If each great 
colonial group should agree at an Imperial Conference to join, 
in a degree at all corresponding with its resources, in a general 
scheme of Imperial defence—and in estimating such corre- 
spondence a much more modest standard should be employed 
in the case of young and expanding than in that of old and 
consolidated communities—then the least that they could ex 

in return would be some such share in the control of the united 
scheme of defence as is indicated in the revived proposals of the 
Imperial Federation League. With such a share on that side 
there is no reason why they should not be satisfied. Their 
representatives would no doubt be in a minority, and would not, 
for an indefinite time to come, be in a position to enforce the 
adoption of their views, in case of a divergence between them 
and the ‘ predominant partner,’ even if they all agreed and acted 
together at the Imperial Council. But there is no reason 
whatever to regard as probable any anti-central colonial com- 
bination in regard to questions of defence ; and even if by any 
strange concurrence of chances such a combination should occur, 
the colonists are Englishmen like ourselves, accustomed to the 
rule of the majority, and fair-minded enough to recognise as 
reasonable that, in the last resort, the common undertaking 
should be controlled by those whose contribution to it is by far 
the largest. Further, the proposal which we are considering 
would have, from the colonial point of view, as it would from 
the English, the merit of avoiding all suspicion, such as may 
attach to most forms that have been suggested of a Parliamentary 
federation of the Empire, that they would expose the people of 
its several states to the danger of interference in their domestic 
affairs by representatives of well-meaning but ignorant kindred 
communities. 

There does, however, seem to us to be room for question 
whether the suggestions of the Imperial Federation (Defence) 
Committee allow adequately for the reasonable wish of colonists 
pledged to participation in Imperial quarrels to exercise an 
influence over the lines of foreign policy by which such quarrels 
may either be averted or their issues chosen with a due regard 
to the feelings and interests of the Empire as a whole. We 
cannot but feel that something more than ‘ cognisance’ of the 
course of foreign ee such as is indicated as suitably 
appertaining to the Imperial Council, may rightfully be claimed 
for it, or should in some other way be secured to the Colonies 
represented on it. And such a claim, we are convinced, would 


be at once recognised as reasonable by the original signatories 
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to the Special Report of the Imperial Federation League and 
by English opinion of all shades. From this point of view, 
there is a good deal to be said for the proposal, which has 
occasionally been put forward, that standing colonial repre- 
sentatives should be admitted to the meetings of the Imperial 
Cabinet at all times when foreign affairs are under its con- 
sideration, or should be regularly, and as of right, taken into 
consultation by the Foreign Secretary in all matters affecting 
colonial interests. The former of these suggestions may, at first 
sight, seem to involve an innovation at variance with existing 
traditions of Cabinet responsibility; but it has to be remem- 
bered that the Cabinet itself is, strictly speaking, a body not 
‘known to the Constitution.’ It is a Committee of persons, 
chosen by a political leader enjoying the confidence of the 
House of Commons, for the good conduct of public affairs. It 
is not unknown for experts on special subjects to be admitted 
to Cabinet meetings for the sake of enlightening the delibera- 
tions of Ministers, and it may well be maintained that expert 
advice on the interests and feelings of the great self-governing 
Colonies is a species of enlightenment of which the Essoutive 
of the Empire is so constantly in need that it cannot be 
administered in too direct a form. However that may be, 
there can be no doubt in any quarter of the soundness of the 
principle laid down by Sir Wilfrid Laurier in his striking 
speech on March 14th, 1900, when, referring to the question of 
any permanent and binding arrangement for the co-operation 
of Canada in the quarrels of Great Britain, he said that if that 
subject were raised his position would be: ‘If you want us to 
help you, call us to your councils.’ The method in which a 
satisfactory system of continuous consultation could best be 
secured is not a matter for dogmatic treatment; it must 
be worked out by British statesmanship. That it should be 
so worked out is being more and more clearly idemanded by 

ractical patriots throughout the dominions of the Queen. 

ery significant among the many indications of this demand is 
the fact that the Congress of Chambers of Commerce of the 
Empire, held in the last week of June 1900, passed a resolu- 
tion, with only one dissentient voice, in favour of an Imperial 
Conference to consider the question of colonial participation in 
the naval and military defence of the Empire, and an unanimous 
resolution in favour of the formation ‘of an Imperial Consulta- 
tive Council at an early date.’ It is, indeed, difficult to see how 
the present Ministers of the Queen could justify themselves to 
posterity if they failed to take advantage of the present tide 
of Imperial thought and feeling, in order to give permanent 
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organic efficiency to the splendid national resources which have 
been brought to light by our recent troubles. 

There is reason, then, to hope that we are not far from the 
realisation, at least in germ, of what have for many years past 
been recognised by a steadily growing number of patriotic 
Englishmen in all parts of the Empire as the fundamental 
requisites of lasting Imperial unity and security. And are we 
not also on the way towards a remedy, at least in germ, of those 
evils of our political system at home which, as we have endea- 
voured to show, are liable, if neglected, to cripple in no small 
measure our means of effective defence against national perils of 
exceptional, perhaps even of unprecedented, gravity? There is no 
constitutional revolution in the creation of an Imperial Council. 
The machinery of ministerial responsibility to Parliament, both 
here and in the self-governing Colonies, would, as the Imperial 
Federation (Defence) Committee are careful to show, continue to 
run undamaged by the working of the new agency. But at the 
same time there would unquestionably be set up an influence 
making for that detachment of Imperial issues from the opera- 
tions of the party system, which is so urgently needed. The 
Imperial Council would not be a party body. If it existed at 
this moment on the lines suggested, while the representatives of 
the United Kingdom holding seats in it would be mainly Con- 
servatives and all Unionists, the Canadian member would be 
appointed by the Liberal Government of the Dominion. And, 
we should like to add, its existence would afford an opportunity 
not now existing for securing the direct participation of leading 
members of the political party not in office at home, in the 
conduct of Imperial affairs. We can see no reason why, for 
example, an Imperial Council such as we have been considering 
should not be strengthened, on the invitation of a Unionist Prime 
Minister, by the accession of such statesmen as Lord Rosebery, 
Sir Henry Fowler, and Sir Edward Grey. They would sacrifice 
no principle in joining it ; and their experience of affairs, and 
well-known sympathetic apprehension of colonial points of view, 
would very materially enhance its efficiency and the confidence 
with which it would be regarded in all parts of the Empire. 
Obviously, such an arrangement would tend in a marked degree 
to advance the much-to-be-desired detachment of the domestic 
party system from influence upon Imperial affairs. 

Even if an Imperial Council were not widened in the-way just 
indicated for some years to come, the existence and working of 
such an agency in our midst, called into being, as it would have 
been, as the instrument of a newly realised and sacred British 
unity throughout the world, would have a most salutary effect, 
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The constitutional powers of Parliament, the width of the 
potential sweep of the party system, would remain in theory 
unchanged, but, step by step, the practice would become more 
and more profoundly affected. The presumption as to what is 
deemed ‘ natural ’ in political life will be altered. If the Ministers 
who are members of the Imperial Council are able to say that the 
policy in regard to defence or foreign affairs which they are 
pursuing has the support of their colonial colleagues, it may come 
to be regarded as unnatural for the-Opposition to challenge or 
condemn it. The rights of criticism and even of Parliamentary 
and platform resistance will remain, but they will be exercised 
with increasing reserve, and with a reluctance which will, in 
any case of justifying extremity, enbance their effect. The 
knowledge that in all circumstances Imperial policy is the result 
of full consultation between the leading Ministers of the day 
and the chosen representatives of the Colonies will naturally 
raise a presumption in its favour. The voices even of Radical 
cavil against a firm and clear Imperial line will be, if not 
stilled, reduced in number and shrillness by the evidence that 
such a line has been taken up and is being pursued with the 
approval of the chosen plenipotentiary representatives of the 
profoundly democratic daughter-states of the Empire. 

Thus we may hope to be put in the way of minimising our 
greatest national danger on the home side, by dealing in a rational 
and equitable spirit with the requirements of the situation from 
the point of view of the Colonies. The precise working-out of 
the conditions on which the colonists may reasonably be expected 
to undertake a permanent share in Imperial responsibilities may 
differ somewhat from the lines of that Imperial Council which 
we have been considering, but the heart and essence of the 
administrative changes needed in that connexion will remain 
the same; and if they are conceded, as we are convinced they 
will be, the first and most important step will have been taken 
towards the deliverance of the public life of these islands from 
its most signal defect, and towards securing the fabric of the 
Empire against the perils by which at present it is menaced. 
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Ant. XIIL—THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. III. - 


ee third period of the war in South Africa, of which we 
now attempt a retrospect, though it lacks something of 
the dramatic intensity which characterised both the earlier 
stages of the conflict, is perhaps from a military point of view 
the most interesting, and the one which, when its history comes 
to be written, will contribute most to the advancement of the 
art of command. The campaign of the autumn surprised the 
British nation by disclosing the unexpected strength and 
energy of an adversary who had been under-estimated. The 
consequence was that a considerable fresh effort was made, 
and that Lord Roberts was entrusted with the direction of the 
expanded army. His appearance in the field was the turning- 
point of the war. The temporary collapse of the Boer resis- 
tance, which accompanied or followed the capture of Cronje at 
Paardeberg and the march of the British to Bloemfontein, offered 
a strong contrast to the stubborn pertinacity with which until 
then the Boers had everywhere held their ground, The occupa- 
tion of Bloemfontein, however, was followed by a fresh display 
of Boer energy which disappointed those who had believed that 
the capture of the Free State capital would suffice to end the 
conflict. But the British advance, when it was renewed, was, 
in spite of one or two minor mishaps, so rapid and continuous, 
and the failure of the Boers to defend any of the decisive points 
was so complete, as apparently to justify those who from the 
first had regarded the destruction of the Boer power as a fore- 
gone conclusion. Yet it is probable that when the story becomes 
fully known the third period of the war will prove to have been 
more remarkable than either of its predecessors in respect of the 
difficulties to be overcome, the possibilities of disaster, and the 
judgment and courage displayed in the direction of the British 
forces. 

Of this third period of the war, however, our present know- 
ledge is even scantier than that which was obtainable of the 
previous periods until some time after their close. The presence 
of Lord Roberts attracted the majority of the correspondents to 
his headquarters, so that hardly any details of the minor move- 
ments have been received. With commendable prudence he 
refrained from publishing, and therefore from allowing others 
to publish, any hints of movements to come, and his telegraphic 
reports were in the main confined to very brief and summary 
accounts of what had been done. The telegrams from the 
newspaper correspondents, as a rule, added little to these 
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summaries, partly no doubt because the correspondents felt 
themselves debarred from the sensational rivalry which consists 
in the attempt to be first with an important piece of news, and 
y because their energies were more than usually absorbed 
in accompanying the incessant movements, The gaps in our 
knowledge have been only to a very limited extent filled up by 
ublished letters sent through the slower medium of the post. 
oh aaa during one critical period the interruption of the 
telegraph service caused a break in the reports, and the subsequent 
messages hardly make it possible to form a complete and con- 
sistent picture of the events which were thus veiled from our 
observation. It becomes necessary, therefore, in essaying a 
provisional record of this later portion of the war, to be content 
with little more than a sketch of the course of events and to 
refrain from the kind of critical estimate which derives its 
value from a complete grasp of the conditions. 

In the middle of March Lord Roberts at Bloemfontein had 
in his immediate neighbourhood three divisions of infantry, with 
the Guards’ Brigade, and four brigades of mounted troops, To 
the south of the Orange River were the brigades of Generals 
Gatacre and Clements, perhaps together equal to an infantry 
division, and the newly formed division of mounted colonial 
troops under General Brabant. At Kimberley was Lord Methuen 
with a brigade of infantry and with the nucleus of a second 
brigade. In Natal Sir Redvers Buller had the three divisions of 
his relieving force, the division of Sir George White, and three 
brigades of mounted troops. After the relief of Ladysmith the 
Boers had fallen back northwards to the Drakensberg, and Sir 
Redvers Buller’s army was encamped to the north and west of 
Ladysmith, where it had, as against the now divided enemy, 
the advantage of interior lines. The troops seem in the first 
instance to have been in urgent need of rest, Sir George White’s 
division in particular having been so much exhausted by priva- 
tions that neither officers nor men could be expected to be 
available for active operations until after the lapse of several 
weeks, Apparently, too, the transport of the Natal field-force 
needed reorganisation or reconstruction, and a large portion 
of the mounted troops, including all those that had formed part 
of the garrison at Ladysmith, required to be remounted. 

The march of Lord Roberts from Paardeberg to Bloemfontein 
after the destruction of the convoy upon which his army was to 
have relied for its food has been characterised as an operation 
of great daring. When the force reached its destination it 
was hardly any longer in condition immediately to resume 
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a great portion could not by any amount of food and rest be 
restored to their normal condition. The army depended for 
its subsistence upon the opening up of a line of supply more 
effective than could possibly be arranged by waggons across the 
veldt from Modder River Station, and for its mobility upon 
the acquisition of a large supply of remounts for the mounted 
troops and the artillery, and of transport animals and waggons 
for the movement of supplies. Fortunately the Boers, dis- 
concerted by an operation which they ought to have expected, 
had done little damage to the railway to the south of Bloem- 
fontein, though they had destroyed the bridges across the 
Orange River. Lord Roberts appears to have divined the way 
in which his advance would surprise them. His first care on 
approaching Bloemfontein was to make arrangements, which 
were successfully carried out, for securing a portion at least of 
the rolling stock which was still there. His first measure after 
occupying the town was to send General Pole-Carew with the 
Guards’ Brigade to take possession of the railway to the south, 
On March 16th General Pole-Carew had reached Springfontein, 
the point of junction of the two lines from the south, and, as 
the forces of Generals Clements and Gatacre had crossed the 
river at Norval’s Pont.and Bethulie the day before, the railway 
at once passed completely into the possession of the British and 
became available for purposes of supply, though, until the repair 
of the bridges, its utility was restricted by the difficulty of 
moving goods across the river. 

During the ten days that followed the occupation of Bloem- 
fontein there was every appearance of a collapse of the Boer 
resistance. While General Pole-Carew was reopening the railway 
a column under General Clements set out to march through the 
portion of the Free State lying to the west of the line, in order 
to occupy the principal places and to receive the submission of 
the Boers. This operation was conducted successfully. To 
the east of the railway the Boer forces were understood to be 
retiring northwards along the roads skirting the Basuto border ; 
and Lord Roberts sent a cavalry brigade under General French 
to occupy Thabanchu and to reconnoitre towards Ladybrand, 
thus suggesting a menace to the retreat of the Boer column. 
Mr. Steyn had removed his capital to Kroonstad, and it seemed 
as though a prompt renewal of the British advance, had that 
been practicable, could not have been seriously resisted. The 
insurgent Dutch farmers in the region to the south of the 
Orange River laid down their arms; and though in the 
district lying further to the west, between Prieska, Car- 
narvon, and Kenhardt, there had been signs of a troublesome 
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rising, Lord Kitchener, who had been sent shortly after 
the battle of Paardeberg to restore order in this district, was 
able to report by the end of the third week in March that 
he had stamped out the rebellion. At this time the only 
anxiety felt by the public at home was for the safety of 
Mafeking, which was still besieged; and there was no little 
doubt whether it would be possible for Colonel Baden-Powell 
to make his supplies last out, though the reports from time 
to time received by runners invariably announced ‘all well.’ 
The Boers, however, very soon began to recover their spirits. 
The British outposts to the north of Bloemfontein, established 
along the line of the Modder River, began to be disturbed by 
Boer patrols; and on March 23rd a small party of British 
officers, out for a ride on the supposition that there was no . 
enemy in the neighbourhood, it pursued a group of Boers, 
who halted and fired upon them, killing one of them and 
wounding all the rest of the party. On March 30th Lord 
Roberts pushed forward the seventh division, with two brigades 
of cavalry and two of mounted infantry, and drove the Buers 
from a series of kopjes near Karee Siding, a few miles north of 
the Modder River. Henceforth the British outposts covered the 
position thus gained, and there were no further Buer incursions 
to disturb the troops in their immediate neighbourhcod. 
Colonel Broadwood, who commanded the cavalry detachment 
left by General French at Thabanchu, had sent out a regiment 
eastward to Leeuw River Mills, and a smaller party under Colonel 
Pilcher to Ladybrand. Colonel Pilcher on March 26th reached 
Lady brand, and was able to carry off the Landdrost, but, finding 
the place held by the enemy in considerable force, retired to 
Thabanchu. The regiment sent to Leeuw River Mills discovered 
by its patrols that two strong Boer columns were close at hand 
trekking northwards, escorting large convoys, ‘This regiment 
therefore also fell back to Thabanchu. Here Colonel Broadwood 
learned that he was threatened by the approach of Bver forces 
largely outnumbering his own both from the east and from the 
north. Accordingly, on March 30th, he retreated towards Bloem- 
fontein, and in the early morning of the 31st, after crossing the 
Modder River on the Bloemfontein road, encamped between the 
Modder and the Koornspruit at a place called Sanna’s Post, a 
mile or two to the north of the Bloemfontein waterworks. Lord 
Roberts, upon receiving the report that Broadwood was retreating, 
ordered out the ninth division to his support, At dawn on 
the 3lst Broadwood’s force was shelled from the rear and he 
immediately continued his retreat. His convoy and his guns 
were sent on in front, but a party of Boers concealed on the 
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banks of the Koornspruit was able to capture the convoy and 
some of the guns before their presence was discovered by the 
remainder ; and only the coolness and bravery of the escort and 
of the officers and men of the batteries made it possible for the 
remnant to escape by crossing the Koornspruit a mile or two 
further south. The retreat of Colonel Broadwood’s main body 
was, however, safely effected, and its junction with the ninth 
division was not disturbed by the enemy. The importance of 
this surprise at Sanna’s Post was perhaps at the time unduly 
magnified. The British army has not in recent years too 
assiduously cultivated the systematic practice of measures of 
precaution, either on the march or when halted, and its small 
detachments have therefore a long list of surprises to record ; 
. but, for an army, in which the practice has beer lax, to regard 
with special severity the omission of unusual precautions in a 
period when the general belief was that the enemy was 
demoralised would perhaps hardly be fair. The temporary loss 
of the Bloemfontein waterworks was a serious matter, for the 
limitation of the water supply favoured the rise and spread of 
disease among the British troops. 

On the afternoon of April 3rd Lord Roberts received a 
message that three companies of the Royal Irish Rifles, with 
two mounted companies, had been surrounded by a large force 
of Boers about noon, between Bethany Station and Redders. 
berg. He immediately telegraphed to General Gatacre, jthen 
at Springfontein, to move to Bethany to their assistance, and at 
the same time sent the Cameron Highlanders from Bloemfontein 
to Bethany. It was half-past ten on the morning of the 4th 
when General Gatacre reached Reddersberg, but he found no 
trace of the British detachment or of the enemy, Firing had 
ceased to be heard only an hour and a half before. The 
' detachment had been made prisoners and carried off. 

On April 9th a detachment from Brabant’s Colonial division, 
under Colonel Dalgety, on the march northwards from the 
Orange River, was attacked by the Boers in superior force at 
Jammersberg Drift, near Wepener. Colonel Dalgety selected 
a defensible position and prepared for investment ; but the Boer 
forces were so superior that the loss of his detachment seemed 
at one time very probable. 

The risks incurred by small detachments have probably been 
greatly increased by the extended range of modern firearms, 
for the distances to which outposts and advance-guards must be 
pushed out are necessarily much greater than they were. An 
isolated party in an enemy’s country must protect itself from 
surprises in every direction, and the demands made by adequate 
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precautions of this kind upon a small force may easily be 
greater than it can possibly meet. Moreover, a small force 
attacked on all sides is in a much worse position than it would 
have been against the old short-range weapons, for, the area 
which it can enclose between its different fronts being also small, 
the fire of modern weapons directed against one front will enfilade 
or take in rear the defenders of another. It is not easy to see how 
a small party like that captured at Reddersberg could by any 
precautions prevent itself from being surrounded by a more 
numerous and mobile enemy, nor how, if surrounded, it could 
either sustain its defence or make its escape. If, therefore, 
any censure is to be expressed in regard to the Reddersberg 
mishap, it should fall properly upon the officer by whose orders 
the detachment was on the march in isolation, or upon the officer 
whose duty it was to relieve it in case of a surprise. It was 
after this affair that General Gatacre was recalled. 

Lord Roberts does not seem to have been in the least disturbed 
by these small mishaps. The action at Reddersberg, following 
upon that at Sanna’s Post, seemed at the time to indicate 
that the Boers, with a large force, were moving south from 
Thabanchu to attack the railway line between Bloemfontein 
and the Orange River, in order, by the destruction of the 
railway and the occupation of a strong position on the line, to 
interrupt his communications and to compel him to move south 
to attack them. If that was the intention it was very imper- 
fectly carried out. In all probability the points at which the 
railway could have been seriously damaged were adequately 
guarded, so that the utmost harm which could have been done 
by the Boers would have been only temporary. At any rate 
the British Commander-in-chief continued his preparations as 
though nothing had happened. The remounts began to arrive, 
and the force in the Free State was considerably increased. 
The eighth division, which had arrived from England, was 
moved up beyond Springfontein; the third division was also 
stationed along the railway. At Bloemfontein a new division 
—the eleventh—was formed under the command of General 
Pole-Carew. A division of mounted infantry, about ten 
thousand strong, was formed of the mounted detachments 
from a number of infantry battalions and of the mounted 
contingents supplied by the South African and other Colonies. 
It was formed into two brigades, under Generals Hutton and 
Ridley, and its command was entrusted to General lan Hamil- 
ton, who had been called from Ladysmith, after its relief, to the 
staff of Lord Roberts. An infantry division from Natal, now 
numbered the tenth, and under the command of Sir Archibal-! 
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Hunter, was brought round to the Cape, one of the brigades, 
Hart’s, being sent to Aliwal North, and the other, Barton’s, to 
Kimberley. 

The general movement began in the middle of April. On 
the 14th Brabant with the main body of his division started 
from Aliwal North for the relief of Dalgety at Jammersberg, 
followed by Hart’s brigade. On the 15th Chermside with the 
third division moved off from Reddersberg towards Dewetsdorp, 
being followed on the 21st by the eighth division, whose com- 


the movement. On the 22nd the eleventh division under Pole- 
Carew, with two brigades of cavalry, set out from Bloemfontein 
on the road towards Dewetsdorp. The same day [an Hamilton, 
with Ridley’s brigade of mounted infantry and Smith-Dorrien’s 
infantry brigade, marched out from Bloemfontein towards 
Sanna’s Post. On the 23rd Maxwell’s brigade was pushed out 
from Bloemfontein to hold a drift of the Modder at Kranz Kraal, 
between Sanna’s Post and the British advance-guard at Karee 
Siding. Thus the greater part of the army, four and a half 
infantry divisions and two mounted divisions, was deployed on 
the line from Kranz Kraal to Wepener in such a way that | 
though the several bodies started at different times ae § from 
different points—an arrangement which rendered it difficult for 
the enemy to divine the general object of the movement—they 
arrived almost simultaneously at their places in the line; and the 
three different groups of Boers, thus all attacked at the same 
time, could afford each other no support, On the 22nd the 
Boers abandoned the waterworks, while Pole-Carew cleared 
them from a position on the Dewetsdorp road. On the 25th the 
Boers at Dewetsdorp retired on Thabanchu, and those at Jam- 
mersberg Drift, having in vain attempted to stop the march of 
Brabant and Hart, retreated towards Ladybrand. On the 25th 
Hamilton, pushing on from Sanna’s Post, defeated the Boer 
rear-guard in a brilliant action at Israel’s Poort, in which he com- 
pletely turned their right flank and compelled their retreat, with 
trifling loss to his own force. He followed them, and entered 
Thabanchu the same night. On the 26th French, with two 
cavalry brigades, reached Thabanchu from Dewetsdorp and took 
over the command from Ian Hamilton. French was reinforced 
by Rundle with the eighth division, and on the 26th and 27th 
directed ineffective attacks on the strong Boer position north of 
Thabanchu. 

The Boer counter-offensive was now broken, The besiegers 
of Jammersberg had disappeared towards the north ; Dewetsdorp 
was occupied by the third division ; the Boer force at Thabanchy 
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was sufficiently held in check by the forces of French and 
Rundle ; and Lord Roberts was at liberty to develope his own 
initiative with little regard to what the Boer design had been. 
Pole-Carew’s force was brought back in the last days of April 
from Dewetsdorp through Bloemfontein to Karee Siding, where 
it found the seventh division ready for an advance, Before 
leaving Bloemfontein, however, Lord Roberts had completed 
the arrangements for action in other parts of the theatre of war. 
Hart’s brigade, after the relief of Dalgety, marched back to the 
Orange River and was sent round by rail to Kimberley, so that 
in that quarter there should be the complete tenth division 
under Hunter, as well as Methuen’s newly-formed division, 
comprising the brigades of Douglas and Paget. Lord Roberts 
sent a message to Colonel Baden-Powell requesting the garrison 
of Mafeking to hold out until May 18th. At the same time it 
seems probable that he recommended Sir Redvers Buller to 
prepare for an advance through the Biggarsberg. The sixth 
division was left as garrison for Bloemfontein, and as a general 
reserve in case of emergency. 

The plan which Lord Roberts adopted was to advance with 
a portion of his army as fast as might be along the general line 
of the railway from Bloemfontein to Pretoria, in order at the 
earliest possible moment to seize the capital of the Transvaal, 
and thereby to make plain to the world the hopeless nature of 
the Boer resistance ; to entrust to a strong detachment thrown 
out to the east of the railway the observation of the Boer forces 
which were still there ; and to take advantage of the impression 
which the central advance would make upon the Boers by 
arranging for the advance of Sir. Redvers Buller along the 
railway from Natal, and for the relief of Mafeking by a flying 
column, to be supported by demonstrations by the two divisions 
of Hunter and Methuen, both of which were at the convenient 
moment to march across to the reinforcement of the main 
column. The project after its execution seems simple enough. 
Yet it was original, for in form at least it involved the neglect 
of ideas which dominate the strategy expounded by the great 
masters of military criticism. It was daring, for it was based 
upon the deliberate acceptance of great risks. Above all, it was 
exactly suited to the peculiar conditions and to the purpose 
in view. 

The chief end of military action, to destroy the fighting 
power of the enemy’s army and thus to disarm him, can be 
neglected by a commander only at his peril. He may occupy 
a province or move his army to take possession of an important 

spot, but, so long as the enemy’s army is unbeaten, his occu- 
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pation or possession of that spot is merely hypothetical. It can 
at any moment be challenged by the enemy, and a lost battle 
will undo it. If in the advance to such a geographical point 
the commander uncovers his communications, he may be fo 

by the enemy to fight in a situation in which defeat would 
mean the loss of his army. Pretoria was defended by a number 
of permanent works. If Lord Roberts on reaching that place 
hal found it necessary to undertake a siege, and if in the 
meantime a Boer army, after defeating his subordinates, had 
interposed itself between him and Bloemfontein, it would have 
been necessary for him to retrace his footsteps and to attack and 
defeat that army before the interruption to his own communi- 
cations should have deprived his force of its fighting power. 
In such a situation defeat would have involved the destruction 
of his army. Upon considerations such as these is based the 
theory of the indirect defence of a State or of its capital. The 
defender places his army in a position from which an effective 
blow can be delivered against the communications of an 
advancing invader. The invader, therefore, must either before 
making his advance turn aside to defeat the defending army or 
must leave to observe it a force capable in any event of fully 
occupying its energies. The distance from Bloemfontein to 
Pretoria, about two hundred and seventy miles, is so much 
longer than the distance from Bloemfontein or from Kroonstad 
to Ladybrand or Bethlehem, and the mobility of the Boer troops 
was so much greater than that of the larger part of the British 
army, that it might perhaps have been the best generalship for 
the Boers to concentrate their whole force in the north-east of 
the Free State, leaving only a detachment to retire before Lord 
Roberts, a second detachment to observe and delay the move- 
ments of Sir Redvers Buller, and in Pretoria a garrison 
sufficient to prevent that place falling to an assault. But there 
was one condition which modified the problem. The railway 
line admitted of easy repair except at one or two points where 
the destruction of a permanent bridge might require a week or 
two for the provision of a temporary substitute. By repairing the 
line as he advanced and leaving entrenched garrisons to defend 
the bridges after their repair, Lord Roberts would be able for 
purposes of supply to reduce indefinitely the distance between 
his army and his base, while the repaired railway, by the facilities 
which it would afford for the local movement of small bodies, 
would be a most valuable weapon for its own defence. If, 
therefore, the army moving towards Pretoria were kept at the 
smallest number needed to drive back the Boers, the difficulties 
of supply would be diminished, and the force available for 
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resistance to a Boer counter-attack upon the railway itself would 
be proportionately increased. It is in the appreciation of the 
effect of a line of railway upon the strategical conditions of 
action that the plan of Lord Roberts illustrates the modifications 
to which in our own day the principles expounded by 
Clausewitz and Jomini are in their application necessarily 
subject. 

The arrangements for the main advance were very carefully 
worked out. The main body, composed of the seventh and 
eleventh divisions, was to march on the broadest possible front, 
following as closely as might be the line of the railway, astride 
of which every Boer position was sure to be found. The left 
wing, which in the first instance would move through com- 
paratively open ground without good roads, was to be formed 
of cavalry, and would, of course, always be slightly in advance 
of the centre. The right wing would move through a country 
in which defensive positions were common, but would have the 
advantage of following as far as Kroonstad the general line of 
the Bloemfontein-Winburg-Ventersburg-Kroonstad road. For 
this wing was destined a column forming a small army or army 
corps, complete in itself, to be commanded by General lan 
Hamilton, It was to consist of a strong mounted force, 
Ridley’s brigade and Broadwood’s cavalry brigade, of two 
brigades of infantry, Smith-Dorrien’s and Bruce-Hamilton’s, 
and thirty-two guns. The Highland brigade was also tempo- 
rarily attached to Ian Hamilton’s command. This wing 
would move slightly in advance of the centre, so that the Boers 
on every occasion would find their position about to be turned 
at the moment when the British centre would be preparing to 
attack. The Boer commander would, therefore, always have 
to choose between the probability of being surrounded, in case 
he should make a stubborn stand, and the necessity of hurried 
retreat if he wished to preserve his army from investment and 
capture, By these arrangements the superior mobility of the 
Boers lost all its advantages except that of facilitating retreat 
at the last moment. 

The first thing was to collect Ian Hamilton’s force, of which 
a portion (Ridley’s mounted and Smith-Dorrien’s infantr 
brigades) was at Thabanchu, the remainder (Broadwood’s 
cavalry and Bruce-Hamilton’s infantry brigades) being near 
Vaal Kranz on the Modder. The point of junction chosen was 
Jacobsrust on the Bloemfontein-Winburg road. On April 30th 
Ian Hamilton, with Ridley’s and Smith-Dorrien’s brigades, set 
out from Thabanchu towards that point. The Boers were 
found in a very strong position barring the advance at the pass 
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of Houtnek. Hamilton began his attack about nine in the 
morning, combining a turning movement by the mounted 
troops with an advance of the infantry on the key of the 
position. The fight lasted all day, and in the evening the 
troops were ordered to bivouac for the night on the ground they 
had obtained, while a telegram was sent to French asking for 
reinforcements, At dawn on May Ist the attack was renewed. 
Two cavalry regiments, a battalion, and a battery came up 
from Thabanchu to Hamilton’s support, and shortly after noon 
the Boers gave way and hurriedly retreated. On May 2nd 
Hamilton’s whole force was united, and halted by order of the 
Commander-in-chief for a day’s rest. The Boer force on the 
main line held the position across the railway at Brandfort 
which it had occupied since the action at Karee Siding, and 
Hamilton’s camp on the night of the 2nd lay in the prolonga- 
tion of the Boer flank. On the 3rd the forward movement 
began by the simultaneous advance of Hamilton’s column and 
the attack of the main body on the Boer position, Alderson’s 
mounted brigade being thrown forward on the left wing. The 
Boer commander, finding his retreat menaced from both flanks, 
made a poor defence, ending with a precipitate retirement, and 
was followed on the 4th as far as the Vet River by the mounted 
troops of the main column. Hamilton’s advance on the 3rd 
and 4th was conducted in the presence of a strong Boer rear- 

ard, which was steadily driven back; and on the 5th 
Hamilton by a brilliant stroke prevented the reinforcement of 
this rearguard by a detachment sent from the enemy’s main 
column, On the evening of the 5th he reached the Vet near 
Welkom, and on the 6th entered Winburg. The same night 
the Boer main body abandoned its position on the Vet River, 
so that on the 7th the British main body without opposition 
reached Winburg Road Station. 

The advance of an army when properly conducted is not a 
continuous movement, but rather a series of springs, the stages 
of its progress being rapid and sudden and being interrupted 
by pauses preparatory to the successive rushes. In this way an 
army is carried from point to point, the halting places being 
usually points of tactical or strategical importance, The first 
spring had taken the army from Karee Siding to Winburg 
Junction, the Boers being scared away from their positions at 
Brandfort and on the Vet. The next Boer positions were on 
the Zand River, on the Valsch, and on the Rhenoster. On 
the line Winburg—Winburg Road a three days’ halt was made, 
during which the railway in the rear was repaired and supplies 
brought up. The artillery was reinforced and the cavalry 
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division brought up to its full strength of four brigades, its 
command being taken up by General French, who had come on 
from Thabanchu. During the halt the enemy’s position on the 
Zand River was reconnoitred, and on May 9th the advance 
was resumed. The Boers failed to hold the line of the Zand, 
but made a stand a few miles to the north, They were, 
however, turned on the 10th by Hamilton on the east and 
French on the west, the only stubborn resistance being that 
which was overcome by Hamilton, and on the evening of the 
10th the British forces held the line Ventersburg—Ventersburg 
Road. The advance was continued next day, the Boers, by 
this time thoroughly demoralised, making no effective stand. 
Their positions were turned by French, who, finding open 
country to the left of the railway, was well in advance of the 
centre, while Hamilton, in hilly and difficult ground on the 
right, was necessarily more cautious. The Boer leaders in 
vain attempted to induce their men to stand at Kroonstad, but 
their control was gone; and the last train, as it left Kroonstad, 
was just missed by the first British shell. Kroonstad was 
entered by Lord Roberts in the early afternoon of May 12th. 

The second spring, from Winburg to Kroonstad, had been a 
long one, and some little time was required for the repair of 
the railway and the preparations for the third and last spring, 
which was destined to be still longer. On May 3rd General 
Hunter, with Barton’s brigade, crossed the Vaal at Winsorton, 
half way between Kimberley and Fourteen Streams. He then 
turned north along the road from Barkly West to Fourteen 
Streams. On the 5th, at Roidam, he found in position a Boer 
force, which he attacked and routed, and on the 7th he occupied 
Fourteen Streams. 

The immediate pu of this action was to cover the start 
of the Mafeking relief column, which set out from Greefeputs, 
near Barkly West, on May 5th. At the close of April General 
Hunter had organised a picked force of mounted infantry, com- 

of four mounted sections of Barton’s fusilier brigade, 
440 men of the Imperial Light Horse, and 460 men of the 
Kimberley mounted corps, making a body of 1,000 mounted 
riflemen well qualified alike for the march and the fight. With 
them were associated a small party of artillery: four guns of M 
battery of the Royal Horse Artillery, and two Vickers-Maxim 
quick-firing guns. Transport, composed with equal care, con- 
veying not only provisions for the force but supplies for the 
garrison to be relieved, formed an indispensable portion of the 
column, which, at the beginning of May, was moved across the 
Vaal and concentrated at Greefeputs on May 4th. The column 
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followed the road up the left (east) bank of Hart’s River as far as 
Taungs, then kept to the west of the railway as far as Vryburg ; 
beyond Vryburg too the route chosen was well to the west of 
the railway. On the evening of May 12th the column reached 
Setlagoli, having covered 179 miles in eight days—a great 
feat of marching for a mounted force escorting a heavy convoy. 
The action of Barton’s brigade and the very rapid movement of 
the column had enabled it hitherto to avoid serious contact with 
the enemy ; but the Boers were aware of the advance, and it was 
not thought desirable to give them the opportunity of delay which 
would be caused by a serious action. Accordingly, beyond 
Setlagoli, Colonel Mahon still kept to his left, directing his 
march towards Jan Massibi, a day's march to the west of 
Mafeking, and the rendezvous indicated by him for a junction 
with the force of Colone] Plumer, who with a mere handful of 
men had for months been observing and persistently harassing 
the besieging enemy. The Boer commander from Mafekin 
had sent out a detachment to delay the column, but Colone 
Mahon eluded this attack, defeating the Boers by throwing out 
a portion of his force as a flank-guard, while the convoy moved 
on in the direction chosen. This was on May 13th. On 
May 15th the column marched into Jan Massibi and met 
Plumer’s column marching in from the north at the same hour, 
5.30 a.m. Mahon had covered 223 miles in ten and a quarter 
days. 

Snyman, the Boer commander, had made an attempt to take 
the town by assault while the relief columns were still several 
marches away. On May 12th the besiegers made a vigorous 
attack, accompanied by an assault on the western defences. In 
the darkness some two hundred men passed up the river-bed and 
entered the native stad, where their incursion was not imme- 
diately detected, because in the dark they were mistaken for 
natives. The greater portion of them found their way into a 
British fort, a smaller party remaining in the native stad, where 
it was eventually destroyed by the Kaffirs. Commandant Eloff 
and the party in the fort found themselves at dawn about four 
hundred yards from a circle of British works posted at intervals 
all round them. The British opened fire from all these works, 
their bullets destroying the water-tanks in the fort, so that the 
intruders could get no water. Escape was impossible, for a 
head or hand exposed was sure to be hit; and round the fort 
were four hundred yards of open ground, to appear in which was 
certain death. Eloff and his men surrendered. Snyman, who 
had been prevented by the courage and vigilance of the 
garrison from following up Eloff’s party, could now make 
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no further assaults, for he had to deal with the relief column, 
which on the morning of the 16th marched out from Jan 
Massibi on a broad front, Plumer on the right and Mahon 
on the left. The opposing forces met about five miles from Jan 
Massibi, and the Boers endeavoured to envelop the British force 
and to destroy the convoy. Mahon however skilfully protected 
his flank while pushing his attack in front. The Boers fell 
back, and the relief column outspanned in the evening, having 
advanced about five miles during the day’s fighting. Mahon, 
now only six or seven miles from Mafeking, sent forward a 
party of scouts to ride into the town. After a short rest he 
followed them with the whole column, which entered Mafeking 
in the early morning of May 17th. The Boer force was in full 
retreat, but unfortunately pursuit was impracticable. The 
successful defence of Mafeking in all probability kept the 
natives in southern Rhodesia from turning against the British, 
and saved Rhodesia from a Boer invasion, which it would have 
been difficult, if not impossible, effectively to resist. 

Meanwhile a move had been made in Natal. On May 11th 
Sir Redvers Buller assembled Dundonald’s cavalry brigade and 
Clery’s infantry division at Sunday’s River Drift, five or six 
miles down stream from Elandslaagte, sending off at the same 
time Colonel Bethune with a composite body of mounted 
infantry further to the east. Next day, while Hildyard’s 
division made a demonstration by crossing Sunday’s River 
near the railway line, Buller set out towards Pitcwskaer. On 
the 13th he directed an enveloping attack by Dundonald, Clery, 
and Bethune upon a commanding position occupied by a Boer 
detachment a few miles south of Helpmakaar. The Boers, 
thus turned, retreated and were closely pursued by the British 
mounted troops. On the 15th Buller entered Dundee and 
learned that the Boer main body on the Biggarsberg, finding 
itself outflanked, had retired hurriedly towards the north. On 
the 17th he occupied Newcastle, Hildyard following along the 
railway, which he repaired as he moved forward. A day or 
two later Buller’s outposts were watching the enemy’s rearguard 
which held Lang’s Nek. 

In the west, one of Hunter’s brigades occupied on May 18th 
Christiana, a place on the Vaal above Fourteen Streams, prob- 
ably by way of demonstration to cover the simultaneous march 
of Methuen’s division from Boshof to Hoopstad. Methuen 
reached Hoopstad on the 18th and continued his march east- 
ward along the south bank of the Vaal. Hunter’s brigade was 
soon afterwards recalled and moved along the Bechuanaland 
railway towards Vryburg, covering the repair of the line. 
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Lord Roberts was still awaiting at Kroonstad the opening of 
the railway, upon which, after his rapid advance, he depended 
for supply. It was May 22nd before it was completed, and on the 
21st his army was deployed on the north of the town ready for 
its advance. Hamilton’s column had already been pushed out 
to the right, having concentrated at Lindley on the 18th, and 
then moved north upon Heilbron, while French’s cavalry on the 
left was on the 21st at Honig Spruit, a march in advance of 
Lord Roberts’s main body. On the 22nd Lord Roberts moved 
forward from Kroonstad to Honig Spruit, and the same day 
Hamilton entered Heilbron on the flank of, though a march 
distant from, the Boer position at Rhenoster. On the 23rd 
Lord Roberts found the Boer position at the Rhenoster 
evacuated, and as there was no further position to the south of 
the Vaal which it would be practicable for the enemy to hold, 
in view of the flanking movements of Hamilton on the right 
and French on the left, it became possible to carry on the 
British advance without interruption into the Transvaal. 

On the 24th an advance party crossed the Vaal at Parys. On 
the 25th French’s column crossed the river at Lindeques 
Drift ; and on the 26th Hamilton’s column, which had marched 
across the front of the army from the right to the left, was at 
Boschbank near the same drift. ‘The main body continued its 
advance along the line of the railway, and on the 27th the 
whole army was north of the Vaal, the seventh and eleventh 
divisions still following the railway, while Hamilton and 
French, now united as the left wing, kept about a day’s march 
to the west. The resistance offered by the Boer rearguards to 
the main body was easily overcome, so that on the 29th it was 
at Germiston, the railway junction to the east of Johannesburg ; 
while Hamilton and French, more stubbornly resisted on the 
28th and 29th, were on the 30th to the west and north of the 
town. On the 30th Lord Roberts summoned the commandant 
at Johannesburg to surrender, but agreed to postpone his entry 
into the town until the 3lst. On the 30th also President 
Kruger left Pretoria by the Delagoa Bay Railway; and the 
burghers, panic-stricken, formed a committee for the purpose of 
surrendering the town and of keeping order until the arrival of 
the British troops, which they were hourly expecting. The 
entry into Johannesburg took place on the 31st, and in the 
evening of that day the infantry divisions, except Wavell’s 
brigade left as garrison of Johannesburg, were encamped at 
Orange Grove, a mile or two north of the town, the mounted 
troops being out in front on the Pretoria road. 

Lord Roberts remained at Orange Grove for two or three 
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days, which to a commander of less strength of character would 
have been days of acute anxiety. The army had started from 
the neighbourhood of Kroonstad on May 22nd, and was ready to 
enter Johannesburg, one hundred and thirty-seven miles distant, 
on May 30th. There is, perhaps, on record no more rapid march 
by a force of which the main body was composed of infantry ; 
and as the railway, which had been damaged by the Boers, was 
not available for purposes of supply, it is a matter of wonder, 
not that the army on reaching Johannesburg was on short 
rations, but that after crossing the Vaal it had anything to eat 
at all. Some supplies no doubt were found in Johannesburg, 
and more might be expected in case of success at Pretoria ; but, 
broadly speaking, the army depended for its subsistence upon 
the speedy repair and ra askin sa use of the railway line, and 
in case of any check this dependence would become absolute. 

At the time when Lord Roberts reached Germiston he 
learned that the Boers were making a desperate attempt to 
break up his communications south of the Vaal. On May 29th 
Sir Leslie Rundle had had a six hours’ battle against a strong 
Boer force at Biddulph’s Berg near Senekal, after which he 
retired to Senekal, where he was reinforced by a brigade of the 
sixth division. This looked as if Rundle were hard pressed. 
The same day Colonel Spragge, commanding the thirteenth 
battalion of Yeomanry, marching from Kroonstad towards 
Lindley, was attacked; while the Highland brigade, which 
arrived at Heilbron, reported that it had been continually 
engaged throughout its march from Ventersburg. On the 31st 
the thirteenth battalion of Yeomanry was compelled to surrender 
to the Boers near Lindley. 

These events were serious enough to make it imprudent for 
Lord Roberts to move the main body of his army further to the 
north while he was uncertain as to the fate of his communica- 
tions. On hearing of the attack on the Yeomanry he at once 
telegraphed to Lord Methuen, then at Heilbron, who imme- 
diately set out from that place, marched forty-four miles in 
twenty-five hours, and, though too late to save the Yeomanry, 
attacked and routed the Boers. This was on June Ist, and 
on hearing of it Lord Roberts seems to have determined that he 
might face the further risk to his communications, At any rate, 
on June 4th his army was two days’ march beyond Johannes- 
burg and engaged near Six Mile Spruit with the force which, 


in spite of the timidity of the burghers of Pretoria, General | 
Louis Botha had collected to defend the capital. The British 
force was as usual deployed on a broad front, so that the Boers 
were enclosed in a great semicircle, spreading from Irene 
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Station on the railway in a great sweep round the west side of 
the town towards the railway on the north, where the cavalry 
of the left flank was making for Waterval camp, the place where 
the British prisoners were confined. During the night the Boer 
commandant agreed to surrender the town, and on June 5th 
Lord Roberts fulfilled the promise he had made on March 13th 
at Bloemfontein, that he would march into Pretoria at the head 
of the Guards’ Brigade. Three thousand British prisoners 
were released and formed a substantia] reinforcement to the 
British. About a thousand had been removed by the Boers 
between May 30th and June 4th. 

The advance to Pretoria was the decisive stroke which, 
logically speaking, brought the war to an end by settling the 

uestion at issue in so far as it was a trial of strength. Since 
Jeni 5th the Boers still in the field have been fighting without 
a rational motive. The Transvaal State is destroyed; the 
whole world recognises that its career is at an end, and even 
the most irreconcilable Boer is aware that further resistance 
has no intelligible purpose. War, however, is a matter not of 
logic only but also of passion. The bitter feelings of many of 
the Boers and the courage of some of them naturally impelled 
them to go on fighting so long as fighting was possible. The 
fall of Pretoria, therefore, though it ended the conflict between 
the British and Boer States, did not end the military operations, 
for there was left to Lord Roberts the task of disarming the 
remaining fragments of the Boer army. 

Apart from scattered parties these were, first, the force which 
Louis Botha had withdrawn from Pretoria; secondly, that with 
which Mr. Steyn was still holding the field in the region 
between Heilbron, Kroonstad, Ficksburg, and Bethlehem; and 
lastly, the rearguard at Lang’s Nek. Botha had remained in 
observation a few miles to the east of Pretoria, on the Delagoa 
Bay Railway; and as his presence there, being known to the 
Boers, placed difficulties in the way of the necessary business 
of collecting supplies from the country, Lord Roberts deter- 
mined to drive him away. On June 11th the British army 
attacked Botha in position near Hatherley. The Boer general 
had chosen his ground so well that Lord Roberts thought it 
imprudent to deliver a frontal attack, and accordingly, while 
he deployed the main body of infantry in front of the position, 
he entrusted the attack to the mounted troops on the wings, 
-French on the left, and Ian Hamilton, supported by infantry, 
on the right. The Boers held their ground well, but towards 
evening fell back on a second position further to the east, 
upon which the attack was renewed next day. On the 12th 
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Lord Roberts, perceiving that the enemy had weakened his 
centre to strengthen his wings, made a successful frontal 
attack. The position thus became untenable, and the Boer 
army at nightfall retreated, to be pursued next day by 
the British mounted troops, which dispersed the Boer rear- 
guard with some loss. This three days’ fight appears to have 
convinced Botha and:the bulk of his followers that their case 
was hopeless, But Botha was prevented from making sub- 
mission by a sense of honour which does him great credit. 
To the south of the Vaal Steyn and De Wet were still holding 
out, and as they and their followers had entered on the war in 
virtue of his alliance with the Transvaal, Botha felt bound to 
make no formal submission so long as they were unsubdued. 
During the period of the advance from Kroonstad to Pretoria 
Sir Redvers Buller had been watching Lang’s Nek with one 
of his divisions and with the other two repairing the railway 
and repelling a Boer menace to his communications from the 
districts of Utrecht and Vryheid. He had had ample time to 
repair the railway and perfect his supplies and transport, and 
on June 8th, after preliminary reconnaissance and movements 
on the preceding days, Hildyard’s division attacked and carried 
the crest of the Diakléctinrg at and to the north of Botha’s pass, 
The division then made a long march behind the Drakens- 


berg, driving back the Boers in several engagements, and on 
June 12th struck the railway and the high road a few miles 
to the north of Volksrust. The Boers had evacuated Lang’s 
Nek, which was occupied by Clery the same day, June 12th. 


There were no supplies at Volksrust, and transport over the 
mountains was impracticable, so that Buller fell back to the 
position at Lang’s Nek, where he waited for the repair of the 
tunnel. This was effected by the 18th, and on the 22nd 
Buller’s advance-guard, formed of Dundonald’s cavalry, entered 
Stenderton. On the 23rd Ian Hamilton, moving south from 
Pretoria, occupied Heidelberg, after which the two forces joined 
hands. The opening of the railway from Durban to Pretoria, 
which was prepared by these movements, would give Lord 
Roberts a second line of supply and relieve him from further 
serious anxiety with regard to his communications. 

The attempts made in the Free State against the British 
communications were still continued. On June 4th a con- 
siderable convoy was seized near Heilbron, On June 7th a 
battalion of militia, the Derbyshires, was captured near Roode- 
val, to the north of Kroonstad, by the Boers, who at this time 
destroyed the railway for many miles between Honig Spruit and 
Heilbron Road. On the 11th Methuen, to whom reinforcements 
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had been brought from the Transvaal by Kitchener, attacked and 
defeated De Wet at Rhenoster. Since the middle of June the 
arrangements for the defence of the railway appear to have 
been complete, and subsequent Boer raids against it have been 
defeated without difficulty. 

During the month of June Sir Leslie Rundle, whom we left 
at Thabanchu at the beginning of May, assisted by Brabant 
with the Colonial mounted division, gradually and continuously 
advanced, driving before him the remnants of the Free State 
army, and occupying in succession Ladybrand, Ficksburg, and 
Senekal. He appears to have established a cordon between 
Ficksburg and Senekal for the purpose of repelling any raids 
that might be attempted by the enemy into the region to the 
west and south-west of his line. Lord Roberts may intend this 
line and that from Senekal to Kroonstad to be held on the 
defensive until the forces of Hamilton and Methuen can move 
southward from Frankfort and Heilbron and drive Mr. Steyn’s 
burghers against it. The area occupied by the Boers was much 
diminished by the occupation of Lindley in the latter part of 
June, and by the capture of Bethlehem, Mr. Steyn’s last capital, 
on July 7th. With the capture or dispersion of the forces under 
Steyn and De Wet the war ought to come to anend, _ 

In a review of operations of which only the main outline is 
known, the critical judgment is necessarily restricted to a 
consideration of that outline; and even in regard to the large 
movements it must not be forgotten that the situation which 
furnished the Commander-in-chief with his problem is only 
imperfectly before us. Facts which may have weighed 
heavily with him may be entirely unknown to observers at 
home. What opinion, then, ought to be formed of the chief 
feature of the campaign which has been sketched—the advance 
along the railway line from Bloemfontein to Pretoria? 

The answer may be found by examining the other possible 
courses, of which it will be evident that the principal alternative 
was an advance from Bloemfontein into the eastern portion of 
the Free State for the purpose of destroying the Free State 
army. If such an advance was to be effective it must have 
been based upon the railway line between Brandfort and 
Kroonstad. Rundle’s force would have been the right wing 
which would have held the enemy on the south, while a leit 
wing might have moved towards Bethlehem in conjunction with 
an advance of the Natal Field Force through the Drakensberg. 
Such a move would, however, have exposed to the attacks of 
the Transvaal army, possibly reinforced by a portion of the 
Free State forces, both the railway and the convoys by which 
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the army would have had to be supplied from the railway line. 
The convoys would probably have been more difficult to protect 
than was the railway according to the plan actually adopted. 
The destruction of the Free State forces could not even by this 
plan have been ensured, for their mobility would have given 
them a fair chance of escape. But had it been effected, its 
political results, its immediate consequences for the position of 
Great Eritain in the world, would not have been comparable 
with those produced by the occupation of Pretoria, Moreover 
the movements would have been necessarily slow, so that the war 
would have been considerably prolonged ; while the movements 
of the British army eastward from the railway line would have 
left the Transvaal army, which in that case would have had no 
immediate anxiety for the territory of the Republic, at liberty 
to make a much more effective opposition to the column 
destined for the relief of Mafeking. It seems probable 
therefore that the decision to move straight upon toria 
and to follow the line of the railway was absolutely correct. 

It cannot be too often repeated that in war the difficulties of 
execution are infinitely greater than those of design. The 
campaign of Pretoria reveals a remarkable economy in the 
distribution of the forces employed. The central column, 
composed roughly of three infantry and two mounted divisions, 
was strong enough to be sure of overcoming any resistance 
that the Boers could offer to its advance. Any addition to it 
in the first instance might well have overstrained the possi- 
bilities of supply. The force left to guard the communications 
—three divisions of infantry and one of mounted troops—might 
perhaps seem, in view of the facts now known, to have been by 
no means excessive, considering the great mobility of the Boer 
troops and the very large extent of country to be guarded. 
But it must be remembered that until the main army had 
crossed the Vaal that army itself protected the communications 
in its immediate neighbourhood, and that as it crossed the 
Vaal the force on the communications received substantial 
reinforcement by the arrival of Methuen’s division, brought 
up at the opportune moment by its long march from Boshof. 
In the same way the main column, after its arrival at Pretoria had 
brought into view the possible necessity for large detachments 
being sent out in pursuit of the dispersed Boer forces, received 
the important reinforcement of Hunter’s division from the 
Bechuanaland railway. 

A delicate problem is offered by the use made of the army in 
Natal. The relief of Ladysmith took place on February 28th ; 
the forward movement was not resumed until May 12th. During 
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the operations in the country east of Bloemfontein at the close 
of April a movement by two of Buller’s divisions into the 
Free State, while the third observed the Biggarsberg, might 
have contributed considerably to the collapse of the resistance 
in the Free State. Why the Natal field-force remained so long 
inactive we have yet to learn. 

When it is considered that Lord Roberts had to deal with 
a hostile population indistinguishable from the army opposed 
to him, and that the country in which he was operating offered 
greater difficulties of movement and fewer possibilities of local 
supply than most of those in which there is any experience of 
civilised war, it is impossible to withhold our admiration for 
the rapidity of his movements, the accuracy of his combinations, 
and the insight with which in every case he had forecast the 
effect upon the enemy of each of his own moves. Disappoint- 
ment has occasionally been expressed with the absence of a 
decisive battle and its concomitant—a crushing loss inflicted 
upon the enemy in killed, wounded, and prisoners. But it 
must be remembered that the Boers, in virtue of their living 
on horseback and of the habits of war acquired by them in the 
conflicts of several generations with the native Kaffirs, are 
probably the best adepts in the world in the art of running 
away at the last moment, and that it is extremely difficult, 
except with an army of similar composition, to compel a force 
of that kind to stand and fight. The great object of the war 
was to destroy the military power of the Boers and to assert the 
authority of the British Government over their widely extended 
territories. This object Lord Roberts has undoubtedly attained ; 
and though the military operations are not yet concluded, it 
seems even now safe to say that he has attained it with a 
sacrifice of life incomparably smaller than has been necessary 
in any previous war which could be compared, in respect 
of the importance of the issue, the extent of the area of 
operations, or the determination of the combatants, with that 
of which we are now witnessing the close. 
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